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PREFACE. 


''pHERE  is  no  apology  necessary  for  presenting  to  the  public 
a  collection  of  short  stories.  The  sketches  which  appear 
in  this  volume  have  been  carefully  compiled  from  the  last  fifty- 
two  issues  of  Chicago  Figaro,  and  while  many  of  the  stories 
which  have  been  published  in  the  paper  are  omitted  here,  care 
has  been  taken  to  make  the  collection  sufficiently  varied  to 
demonstrate  the  versatility  of  the  writers  and  the  general  scope 
of  this  class  of  literature. 

It  is  especially  gratifying  to  be  able  to  say  that  these  stories, 
without  an  exception,  are  the  product  of  Chicago  writers ;  and 
the  book  will  have  served  its  purpose  if  the  least  incentive  is 
given  to  the  advancement  of  this  branch  of  literature  in  the 
West. 
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A  WALK  ABROAD. 


A  WALK  ABROAD. 


HIS  Satanic  Majesty  was  in  a  particularly  happy  frame  of 
mind.  His  usual  repast  of  fried  soles  had  been  cooked  to 
a  most  exquisite  nicety,  and  the  thirst  for  adventuring  forth 
upon  the  world — a  thirst  born  of  a  filled  stomach  and  the  re¬ 
sulting  courage— came  upon  him  strongly,  gathering  force 
from  the  fact  the  Lenten  ostracism  was  just  over,  and  that  he 
was  hungry  for  what  had  been  shut  from  him  so  long.  So, 
signalling  to  a  henchman,  he  had  him  bring  the  disguises  in 
which  he  was  wont  to  travel,  and  sauntered,  after  some  parting 
directions  to  his  Chief  Imp,  into  the  world. 

It  was  a  curious  thing  that  happened  to  him  as  he  walked. 
There  came  to  him,  while  the  throngs  going  towards  his  gates 
passed  him,  a  great  curiosity.  Sometimes,  in  his  more  melan¬ 
choly  moods,  when  the  fried  soles  had  been  underdone  and  the 
Vin  au  sang  d' homines  badly  corked,  there  had  come  to  him  a 
suspicion  that  in  his  work  on  earth  he  had  a  silent  partner ;  an  elu¬ 
sive,  intangible  abstraction — a  Something,  he  knew  not  what,  that 
drove  men  and  women  into  his  arms.  What  that  something 
might  be,  was  the  curiosity  that  now  informed  him  as  he  went 
worldwards.  This  appeared  to  him  for  the  time  far  more  impor¬ 
tant  than  his  regularly  ordained  work  of  distributing  the  Word 
of  the  Devil. 

Looking  up  at  this  moment  from  his  meditations,  His  Satanic 
Majesty  observed  coming  towards  him  A  Woman,  whose  head 
was  held  up  fiercely,  with  the  eyes  flashing  in  defiance  of  des- 
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pair,  and  the  lips  sneeringly  set.  Her  sneer,  as  she  saw  the  well- 
dressed  loiterer  approaching  her,  grew  more  grim,  and  her 
defiance  more  fierce.  So  that  when  that  person  came  close  up 
to  her  and  very  slightly  raised  his  hat,  she  was  obviously 
astounded.  There  had  been  a  time,  back  in  the  long  ago,  when 
the  homage  of  well-dressed  masculinity  had  been  hers,  and  had 
been  expected ;  but  that  time  was  so  remote,  that  this  old  thing 
had  all  the  effect  of  an  unwonted  one.  She  stood  still,  waiting 
in  astonishment  and  some  fear,  because  his  eyes  were  not 
pleasant  to  look  upon. 

“  Will  you  gratify  my  curiosity,”  he  said  suavely,  “by  telling 
me  where  you  are  going  ?  ” 

The  answer  burst  forth  fiercely.  “Yes;  why  not?  Iam 
going  to  the  Devil.”  Then  she  started  to  pass  him. 

But  his  arm  in  moving  towards  his  hat  again,  barred  her  way 
as  he  smiled,  “  how  delightfully  well  met!  You  see,”  he  lifted 
his  hat  quite  away  from  his  head  so  as  to  show  the  horned 
insignia  of  his  prefecture  of  Hades,  “  that  you  need  go  no  farther. 
But  if  you  will  kindly  take  my  arm,  I  have  a  few  things  to  ask 
you.” 

She  complied,  fascinated  and  helpless,  and  so  they  walked  to¬ 
gether.  “  Now,  tell  me,”  he  said  presently,  “  what  sends  you  to 
me  ?  ” 

“  A  man,”  she  groaned  hoarsely,  “  it  is  always  a  man.  When 
we  are  beautiful,  they  lure  us  to  love,  and  when  their  love  has 
lived  its  short  day,  they  tell  us  to  go  to  you.  All  the  women 
that  ever  went  to  you,  went  because  of  love  and  a  man.  There 
are  many  ways,  but  only  one  starting-point.” 

“H’m,”  was  the  thoughtful  answer.  “  I  see.  Very  well;  I 
will  detain  you  no  longer.  You  are  on  the  right  road,  and  your 
reception  will  be  none  the  less  warm  because  I  am  not  there. 
Until  we  meet  again - *'  he  bowed  slightly  and  passed  on,  leav¬ 

ing  her  hurrying  down  the  path  he  had  come. 
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“Love  and  Man,”  he  repeated  smilingly,  “ so  those  are  the 
reasons  !  And  yet — there  are  the  men  ;  now,  surely  there  must 
be  another — ah,  I  will  ask  this  one  !  ” 

The  man  was  staggering.  The  air  before  him  reeked  with 
whisky,  and  the  lines  in  his  face  w7ere  brutalized  out  o£  all 
humanity.  His  Satanic  Majesty  wasted  no  politeness  here. 

“  Hallo !  ”  he  challenged,  “  w7hat's  your  hurry,  and  where  to  ?  ” 
“  F  you’ll  go  to  h — 1,”  said  the  staggerer,  “you’ll  go  where 
I'm  going.” 

“  Then,  I'll  go.”  He  tapped  his  feet  carelessly  with  his  cane 
so  that  the  other  noticed  the  cloven  shoon  and  screamed.  “  You 
see,  I  happen  to  know  the  way  there.”  The  man  went  on 
screaming  and  cursing  that  he  might  be  stricken  blind.  “You 
are  very  absurd,”  said  his  Deity,  “  I’m  not  going  to  take  you — 
not  yet.  Just  straighten  up  and  answer  my  questions,  and  I'll 
let  you  go  your  way.  How7  did — all  this — begin  ?  ” 

The  man  muttered  sullenly,  “With  a  Woman.  A  thing  of 
beauty,  who  held  Love  before  my  dazzled  eyes,  and  then  sud¬ 
denly  withdrew  it  to  offer  me  only  a  dead  passion.  A  siren  who 
took  my  heart  and  killed  it,  and  left  me  rife  for  drink  and  the 
d — and  you.  It  is  always  a  w7oman.  Is  that  all  ?  ”  He  stag¬ 
gered  on,  singing  *  the  devil’s  a  jolly,  good  fellow,  as  nobody  can 
deny.’  ” 

“This  is  really  an  exquisitely  simple  arrangement,”  thought  the 
Devil,  “  the  one  sex  is  forever  sending  the  other  to  me,  and  so, 
with  a  little  exertion  on  my  own  part,  I  reap  quite  a  harvest. 
Yes,  the  man  sends  me  the  woman;  the  w7oman,  the  man; 
but  Love  sends  both,  that  is  evident.  It  must  be  a  strange 
thing,  this  love.  I  wonder  if  it  is  not  very  like  a  poison?  And 
yet,  why  don’t  I  get  all  the  world  into  my  house?  There  are 
some  w7ho  stay  away  ! — have  they  never  tasted  love  ?  ” 

In  his  musings  he  had  strayed  towards  a  cottage  that  lay  be¬ 
fore  him,  on  a  hill-top. 
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Against  the  sky  were  three  figures,  a  man,  a  woman  and  be¬ 
tween  them  a  little  child.  They  were  walking  towards  the  cot¬ 
tage  door  and  just'  before  they  entered,  the  two  tall  figures 
stooped  suddenly  to  kiss  the  child ;  then  they  joined  in  a  kiss  of 
i heir  own  and  so  passed  into  the  house  together.  The  child 
stayed  outside  and  began  to  weave  flowers  and  to  sing. 

“  Little  girl,”  said  a  voice  softly,  “  why  are  you  so  happy?  ” 

She  looked  at  him,  with  nothing  of  fear  in  her  look,  and  said 
frankly,  “  tos  papa  and  mamma  was  mad  and  now  they  isn’t  any 
more.” 

“Ah  ;  and  how  did  it  all  happen  ?  ” 

“  Didn't  happen.  It  just  was.  Mamma’s  been  sayin’  that  papa 
was  goin’  to  the  devil—  he  must  be  a  nasty,  ugly  man,  I  guess — 
and  papa's  been  sayin’  that  mamma  was  makin’  his  life  a  hell  for 
him — what  is  that? — and  to-day,  they  both  went  to  a  lawyer- 
man.  First  papa  went,  and  I  saw  him  ;  and  then  mamma  went 
there  too,  ’cos  I  saw  her.  And  I  runned  along  and  peeked,  and 
there  was  mamma  sittin’  in  a  room  all  alone.  And  I  peeked  at 
another  window  and  there  was  papa  and  the  lawyer-man  talking. 
I  jumped  in  by  the  window,  and  papa  kissed  me,  and  then  his 
eyes  went  wet  and  he  told  me  to  go  away.  But  I  wouldn’t  at 
first ;  then  I  said  I  would  if  he’d  come  into  the  next  room  with 
me.  He  did,  and  there  was  mamma,  and  they  looked  and  looked, 
and  then  they  looked  at  me,  and  then  they  both  ran  together  and 
kissed  me.  And  then  I  sawr  the  lawyer-man  tearing  up  papers, 
and  we  all  went  up  the  hill  together.  I  guess  they  isn’t  mad 
any  more,  ’cos  they’re  still  kissing ;  I  can  hear  it.”  The  child 
offered  him  a  flower,  but  he  had  already  turned  away  angrily. 

“Ah,”  he  muttered,  “  it  is  the  children  who  keep  the  others 
from  me.  The  children — if  there  were  none,  ail  the  world 
would  come  to  me.  And  they  also  are  the  children  of  Love.  A 
strange  thing,  this  love ;  it  sends  me  men  and  women,  and  it 
sends  children  into  the  world  to  keep  men  and  women  away 
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from  me.  Now  1  hat  I  have  found  out  the  secret,  is  it  any  less  a 
riddle?  A  little  child!  to  think  that  a  little  child  can  cheat  me, 

the  king  of  evil,  cut  of  my  heritage  !  A  little  child - *’ 

In  the  kingdom  of  Hades  that  night  was  one  of  the  warmest 
ever  known. 
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THE  SOMEBODY  ELSE. 

'■'PHEY  were  both  in  the  chorus.  Every  night  they  sang  love 
'  ballads  and  nonsense  rhymes  ;  flashed  for  an  hour  or  two 
in  spangled  garments  behind  glittering  lights,  and  then  went  into 
darkness  and  forgetfulness  again. 

As  on  the  stage,  so  it  is  in  the  world.  There  are  always  the 
few  principals  who  hold  the  eye  of  the  mob  long  and  strongly  ; 
and  then  there  is  the  chorus,  all  the  great  mass  of  whose  deeds 
no  singer  sings,  no  painter  paints,  and  but  few  writers  write. 
They  live,  flicker  awhile  to  and  fro,  and  pass  away;  and  the 
world  moves  on. 

These  two,  then,  are  only  of  the  mob.  They  might  have  died 
any  day,  either  of  them,  or  both,  and  the  manager  would  merely 
have  written  a  letter,  or  nodded  a  word,  and  hardly  a  soul  in  the 
next  night’s  audience  would  have  known  that  there  had  been 
changes  in  the  chorus.  To  the  world  beyond  the  footlights — 
the  world  of  rustling  skirts  that  never  knew  a  skirt-dance,  of 
swelling  gowns  that  never  gleamed  with  stage-diamonds,  of  lips 
that  never  knew  kisses  except  those  of  love — the  chorus  is  only  an 
entity.  It  lives  in  the  memory  only  as — the  chorus.  There  is 
a  man  here  and  there,  in  the  front  rows,  perhaps,  who  singles 
out  a  someone  in  the  chorus  whom  he  deems  especially  worthy  of 
his  glassy  stare ;  but  his  sort  of  notice  is  worse  than  complete 
blindness. 

And  yet,  and  yet :  these  two,  of  the  chorus,  were  set  far  above 
the  common  lot  of  mummers  and  on-lookers  alike. 
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They  were  lovers. 

When  the  opera  demanded  that  they  sing  the  chorus  of  a 
drinking  song,  the  eyes  of  these  two  met  and  drank  to  each 
other  the  intoxicating  wine  of  silent  love.  When  their  hands 
met  in  some  stately  minuet  or  mazy  peasant  dance,  the  thrill  of 
shrinking,  fearfully  sweet  pleasure  coursed  through  both  their 
bodies.  The  people  beyond  the  lights  saw  none  of  these  things. 
And  why  should  they?  Their’s  was  the  play.  If  we  would  al¬ 
ways  see  all  the  plays  within  the  play,  we  would  need  all  the 
thousand  eyes  of  the  fly. 

Every  night  he  waited  until  she  came  from  the  big  dressing- 
rooms,  he  opened  the  big  gloomy  door  of  the  stage  entrance  to 
let  her  pass  out,  and  with  a  smile  and  a  tender  adieu,  she  was 
gone  into  a  world  he  knew  not.  Several  times  he  had  tried, 
when  it  had  been  fierce  weather,  to  accompany  her  to  her  home, 
to  lend  her  aid,  protection,  but  no,  she  had  always  sweetly  de¬ 
clined  these  proffers,  and  so  they  both  came  nightly  out  of  the 
Unknown,  danced  awhile  in  the  light  of  a  love  that  never  spoke, 
and  went  out  again  into  the  Unknown. 

But  one  night  he  was  waiting  for  her  sooner  than  usual. 
Eager  and  trembling  he  waited  for  her  coming.  The  others  had 
nearly  all  gone.  The  big  blackness  behind  the  scenes  was  but 
fitfully  lit  up,  and  the  shadows  played  uncanny  tricks  in  the 
wings.  There  was  a  patter  of  feet.  She  was  coming. 

He  held  out  his  hands  to  her.  She  hardly  knew  why,  but  she 
took*  them  in  her  own  and  looked  into  his  face  wistfully.  “  Well,” 
she  said  timidly. 

“Oh,  Fan,”  he  said,  “you  know  what  I  mean.  I  love  you. 
That’s  all.  Long  ago  I  told  you  with  my  deeds,  and  you  un¬ 
derstood.  But  that  is  not  enough.  Now,  Fan,  I  must  know : 
will  you  be  my  wife  ?  ”  Strange,  is  it  not,  that  a  member  of  the 
chorus,  which  is  merely  an  entity,  should  wish  to  marry?  Yet — 

Pain  crept  slowly  into  her  face  as  she  listened  to  him — pain 
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that  struggled  with  joy.  “Yes,”  she  said;  then,  in  her  low 
sweet  voice,  “  I  knew  you  loved  me.  I  knew,  and — I  loved  you, 
too,  dear — yes,  I  love  you  now.  But  marry  you  ? — no,  I — oh,  J 
cannot ! ” 

She  sank  upon  his  breast,  sobbing  a  little.  Then  she  tore 
herself  away  and  wiped  the  tears  away  quickly.  “  Do  you  hear  ?  ” 
she  continued,  “  I  cannot.” 

An  awful  thought  came  to  him  as  she  spoke.  Could  it  be  that 
she  was  already  another’s  ?  How  should  he  have  known  ?  Had 
she  not  gone  always  into  the  Unknown  and  forbidden  him  to 
follow  ?  And  there  came  to  his  lips  that  inane  cry  of  thousands 
like  him,  thousands  of  lovers  in  whom  a  sudden  jealousy  creates 
a  frightful  monomania  of  suspicion.  “  Ah,  then — there  is — 
Somebody  Else?  ”  Why  is  it  that  lovers  must  always  think  that 
because  they  are  not  chosen  some  one  else  must  needs  be  ?  Is 
there  no  such  thing  as  a  woman  who  refuses  to  love  simply 
from  disinclination,  instead  of  from  a  previous  exhaustion  of  the 
sentiment  ? 

In  this  case  the  girl  nodded  her  head  and  said:  “  Yes,  there 
is  Somebody  Else.” 

“  Then  why,”  he  returned  fiercely,  stung  suddenly  out  of  his 
passive  grief  into  quick  anger,  “  did  you  not  tell  me  so  before — 
with  your  eyes  ?  Why  did  they  always  say  ‘  yes,’ if  your  lips 
were  to  say  ‘  no  ?  ’  Cruel,  you  are !  How  is  it  possible  ?  But 
he — who  is  he?  Ah,  well,  what  does  it  matter?  You  have 
turned  my  day  into  night ;  I  will  go  away  into  it.”  He  turned 
to  go,  but  her  hand  was  on  his  sleeve. 

“  Stop,”  she  said,  “  come  with  me.  I  will  show  you  the  Some¬ 
body  Else.  And  it  is  you  who  arc  cruel.  Do  I  not  say  that  I 
love  you  ?  Come.” 

So,  for  the  first  Lime,  he  accompanied  her  into  what  was  to  be 
no  more  the  Unknown. 

The  house  at  last !  She  opened  the  door  and  beckoned  him 
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to  follow  her.  In  the  dim,  shabby  room,  he  saw  a  figure  lying 
on  the  bed,  a  wasted,  shrunken  figure  that  breathed  heavily. 
“  This,”  said  she,  “  is  my  mother.  She  is  dying,  inch  by  inch,  of 
a  wasting  disease.  Every  moment  that  is  not  spent  at  the  thea¬ 
tre  I  must  devote  to  her.  Every  thought  of  mine  must  be  for 
her  and  her  comfort.  See,  she  has  so  little  left  of  life  !  Would 
you  have  me  deprive  her  of  the  care  she  needs  ?  ” 

A  big  lump  came  into  his  throat  and  seemed  to  wish  to  stick 
there  forever.  He  choked  a  little  with  a  hoarse  sound,  and  then 
his  voice  came  :  “  And  is  this — the  Somebody  Else?” 

She  nodded,  and  turned  to  the  bed,  but  the  other  member  ot 
the  chorus  suddenly  picked  her  up  in  his  arms  and  covered  her 
face  with  kisses.  “  For,”  he  said,  and  his  voice  might  have  been 
suspected  of  having  tears  in  it,  “  you’re  an  angel  on  the  stage 
and  off.  But  why  didn’t  you  tell  me  at  first?  ”  Thus  saith  all 
the  world  of  lovers  when  their  eyes  are  opened  by  main  force. 

“Because,”  she  said,  “you  wouldn’t  let  me.” 

And  I  am  told  that  a  certain  member  of  the  chorus  is  daily 
trying  to  postpone  his  marriage  by  his  self-sacrificing  tenderness 
in  nursing  the  Somebody  Else.  He  does  it  to  ease  Fan’s  bur¬ 
den,  and  he’s  not  thinking  of  himself  very  much,  I’m  afraid. 

But  poor  Somebody  Else  has  already  heard  the  voice  of  the 
Father  of  us  all,  and  I  fear  there  will  be  a  wedding  in  the 
chorus  after  all. 
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ISS  TUFFY  was  a  doll  of  the  most  extreme  refinement. 


*  v  *  Everything  that  this  end  of  this  most  aesthetic  century 
can  do  in  the  matter  of  culture,  had  been  done  for  Miss  Tuffy. 
She  had  been  taught  the  doctrine  of  the  beautiful  and  the  good  ; 
she  hud  discovered  that  she  had  a  soul,  and  that  said  soul  was 
to  be  evidenced  in  Manner.  Manner  was  everything  in  the 
household  which  counted  Miss  Tuffy  s  pink  and  white  beauty  as 
one  of  its  adornments.  By  carefully  observing  the  members  of 
this  household,  from  the  grand  dame  who  made  a  function  out 
of  a  handshake,  down  to  the  footman  whose  ellipsis  of  h’s 
seemed  the  effect  of  careful  cultivation,  Miss  Tufty  had  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  was  by  no  means  so  much  the  what  as 
the  Ujw  that  really  mattered.  And  by  listening  intently  to  the 
remarks  of  her  young  mistress,  Daisy,  Miss  Tuffy  had  learned 
th.it  to  be  truly  happy  we  must  be  able  to  consider  ourselves 
socially,  intellectually,  and  generally  superior  to  our  neighbors. 
Hearing  this  doctrine  day  after  day,  it  shaped  itself  in  her  mind 
upon  the  formula,  “If  1  can't  be  better  than  the  others,  what  am 
I  here  for?”  Concerning  the  previous  remarks  of  a  certain 
pharisee  on  this  subject,  Miss  Tuffy  was  innocent. 

Next  to  the  doctrine  of  Superiority  of  Ourselves ,  Miss  Tuffy 
knew  that  the  great  other  rule  was,  “  Before  you  do  anything, 
consider  what  the  world  will  say  !  ”  In  fact,  and  briefly,  Miss 
Tuffy  was  a  doll  of  the  most  eminently  correct  training,  and 
ought  to  have  been  a  perfect  lady  if  there  ever  was  one. 
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But  Miss  Tuffy,  in  her  heart  of  hearts,  was  not  a  proper  per¬ 
son  at  all.  At  this  moment,  for  instance,  she  was  leaning 
against  the  garden  railings  and  muttering  things  that  were  alto¬ 
gether  unfit  for  polite  society.  Thus  : 

“  This  thing  is  getting  monotonous.  What’s  more,  I  won’t 
stand  it  much  longer.  Here  am  I  cooped  up  in  this  artificial  ex¬ 
istence,  wearing  my  heart  out  against  society  conventionality, 
when  I  might  be  out  in  the  free  world,  humble  with  the  hum¬ 
blest— anything  ! — so  only  I  was  out  of  this.  I  have  the  instincts 
of  a  tramp,  I  know  it;  yet,  here  I  am,  condemned  to  be  good 
and  refined  and  all  that  sort  of  rot.  Oh,  it  tries  me  exceedingly  ! 
Its  ail  s  am  and  veneer  and  whitewash.  Look  at  me:  I’m 
dressed  like  a  pink  goddess  and  haven’t  been  kissed  in  a  year ! 
That  wretch,  Daisy,  doesn’t  care  a  stick  for  me  one  way  or  the 
other,  only  that  I  must  look  pretty  and  well  gowned.  Here  I 
am,  this  very  minute,  left  out  in  the  garden  without  a  creature 
to  talk  to,  and  yet — oh,  misery ! — expected  to  look  sweet  and 

pose  as  an  exemplary,  cultured  doll.  Culture  be  d - d  !  Oh, 

what  a  relief  that  is  after  years  of  being  ladylike!  Ladylike! 
nice  word,  very.  Be  ladylike  and  you  will  be  happy  !  That’s 
the  axiom  of  this  clan.  Oh,  it  makes  me  sick  !  Now,  there’s 
that  doll,  Miss  Spiffin,  on  the  other  side  of  the  railing,  who 
couldn’t  be  ladylike  if  she  tried  a  week,  and  I’ll  bet  she’s  happier 
this  minute  than  I  could  be  in  a  year,  For  why,  there’s  her 
mistress,  Dolly  Dumps,  kissing  her !  What  good  is  all  the  re¬ 
finement  in  the  world  without  kisses  ? 

Miss  Tuffy,  in  her  rage,  beat  her  beautiful  head  against  the 
iron  bars  and  sobbed.  As  she  rocked  to  and  fro  the  sun  glinted 
over  her  gloriously  yellow  locks  so  they  glittered  like  gold.  This 
glitter  attracted  the  attention  of  Miss  Spiffin,  who  was  being 
held  in  Dolly  Dump’s  lap  in  the  other  garden.  Miss  Spiffin  in¬ 
dubitably  belonged  to  the  lower  five  strata  of  dolldom.  She 
showed  traces  of  a  stormy  past :  her  face  was  scarred  and 
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bruised;  her  clothes  were  in  rags;  her  hair  towsled  and  frag¬ 
mentary.  It  was  not  certain  whether  she  knew  what  morals 
were  or  not.  Her  mistress  thought  her  the  sweetest  doll  in  the 
world,  but  perhaps  that  was  only  because  Miss  Spiffin  was  the 
only  doll  she  had  ever  had,  or  could  ever  afford, 

A  few  moments  after  Miss  Spiffin  had  caught  sight  of  Miss 
Tuffy,  a  hoarse  voice  called  out :  “  Doll — y  !  ”  and  Dolly  got  up 
to  go  in  the  house.  But  first  she  kissed  Miss  Spiffin  very  ten¬ 
derly  on  the  mouth,  smoothed  her  hair  back  and  spoke  to  her : 
“  Now,  Spiffin,  ’oo  stay  there  an’  I’ll  be  back  iner  minit  an’  have 
’oo  some  more  !  ” 

It  is  painful  to  note  that  Miss  Spiffin,  when  Dolly’s  back  was 
turned,  actually  turned  up  her  cracked  nose  and  made  her 
mouth  more  wry  than  a  troublous  life  had  already  made  it. 

“  Aw,”  said  Miss  Spiffin,  in  a  tone  of  deep  disgust,  and  look¬ 
ing  longingly  over  towards  the  golden  glitter  of  Miss  Tuffy ’s 
blondined  hair,  “  wot’s  de  use?”  I  wants  ter  be  refined,  dead 
sure,  an’  here  I  has  to  train  wid  a  gal  wot  don’t  know  nuffin’  but 
love  an’  kisses  an’ — pah  !  She  gives  me  a  severe  spasm,  see  ? 
Now,  there’s  that  Tuffy  doll ;  my  !  ain't  she  got  a  puddin’ !  Gils 
all  de  benefits  of  de  latest  kinks  in  edication,  an’  cultcher  ;  goes 
in  sassierty  wid  de  biggest  of  de  big  bugs,  an’  wears  de  nob¬ 
biest  wot’s  made.  The  way  I  puts  it  up  is  that  things  ain’t 
split  up  right  in  this  world.  I  want’s  to  be  rich  an’  refined,  an’ 
wot  do  I  git?  Kisses.  Now,  if T  could  have  had  the  chance  of 
that  Tuffy  doll,  I 'd  a  made  the  outosightedest  swell  you  ever  saw  ! 
But,  Lord,  I  ain’t  never  had  no  chance.  There  ain’t  no  equality 

in  this  wo i  Id  !  Now,  I  just  wish - ” 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  but  at  this  precise  moment  Miss  Tuffy 

was  also  muttering,  *’  Now,  I  just  wish - ” 

A  yet  more  remarkable  fact  is  that  neither  of  these  utterances 
were  completed  ;  for  just  then  a  rather  curious  thing  happened. 
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Though,  to  be  sure,  it  seems  wrong  to  speak  of  it  as  happening, 
it  was,  that  was  all. 

The  Misses  Tuffy  and  Spiffin  had  exchanged  places. 

They  had  evidently  expected  it,  for  they  never  looked  the 
least  bit  surprised.  Indeed  they  promptly  began  to  congratu¬ 
late  themselves. 

Miss  Tuffy,  sunning  herself  in  the  tough  girl’s  garden,  laughed 
a  gentle,  refined  laugh.  Habit  and  education  were  still  strong 
within  her.  But  as  to  sentiment,  listen  : 

“  Now  this,”  she  said,  is  something  like!  Bohemia,  freedom, 
devilmaycaredom,  unrestraint — you  are  all  mine,  now  and  here¬ 
after.  Also — love  !  Ah,  the  rapture  of  it,  after  the  surfeit  of 
that  cold  politeness.  Brr  !  I  fancy  I  see  the  joy  creeping  into 
Dolly  Dumps’  face  when  she  sees  me.  I  wonder  if  she  ever  be¬ 
fore  saw  anything  so  beautiful  as  1  am  !  I  just  know  she  will 
go  into  ecstacies, — and — she'll— kiss  me  !  Kiss ’m  !  Miss  Tuffy 
closed  her  eyes  in  cloyed  rapture  of  expectancy. 

As  for  Miss  Spiffin,  she  was  grinning  outrageously.  Her  eyes 
swept  over  the  beautifully  trimmed  lawn,  through  the  open 
veranda,  and  into  the  luxuriantly  furnished  drawing-room. 

“  This  is  where  I  lives  !  ”  said  Miss  Spiffin  triumphantly,  “  an’ 
right  here’s  where  1  make  my  entray  into  sassiertv  !  Watch  me 
git  onter  de  ways  of  der  nobs,  an’  look  down  on  der  bums,  will 
yer  !  Watch  me - ” 

Miss  Spiffin  ceased  her  little  paean  of  joy  because  at  that 
moment  she  espied  that  dear,  aristocratic  child,  Daisy,  coming 
towards  the  lawn. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  railing,  Dolly  Dumps,  singing,  “  She’s 
my  Annie,  I’m  her  Joe,”  in  a  thin  and  very  flat  voice,  came 
bounding  toward  the  corner  where  she  had  left  Miss  Spiffin. 

There  was  a  shriek  on  the  aristocratic  side  of  the  railing. 
“  Who  put  this  ugly  thing  here  ?  ”  said  Daisy.  Then  she  picked 
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Miss  Spiffin  up  in  a  most  unladylike  manner  and  battered  her 
head  against  the  sharp  iron  spikes  of  the  railing. 

At  that  same  instant  Dolly  Dumps  took  a  vicious  hold  upon 
Miss  Tuffy's  refined  and  aristocratic  foot,  and  with  a  fierce, 
“Get  out,  you  painted  dummy!”  hurled  her  against  the  wall  so 
that  she  flew  into  a  hundred  pieces. 

*  •$:  *  •Si- 

Dolly  Dumps’ father  was  a  gardener,  and  so  it  chanced  that  on 
that  very  evening  he  was  clearing  up  those  two  lawns,  his  own 
and  the  aristocratic  one  adjoining.  When  he  came  upon  the 
fragments  of  two  dolls,  one  after  the  other,  he  shook  his  head. 

“  Here’s  a  topsy-turvy,”  he  said,  quicily  to  himself,  “Dolly’s 
doll  in  the  t'other  garden,  and  Miss  Daisy’s  doll  on  our  side  of 
the  rail.  ’  Taint  right,  'taint  right.” 

He  threw  the  fragments  carefully  into  the  ash-barrel,  still 
shaking  his  head.  Mr.  Dumps  was  a  firm  believer  in  the  doc¬ 
trine  that  what  is,  is  best. 
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<>  6 1  beg  your  pardon,  ”  he  said  with  some  slight  hesitation  in 
*  his  tone  and  a  peculiarly  steadfast,  almost  ghostly,  stare 
in  his  eyes,  “  but  do  you  happen  to  have  a  room  furnished  in  blue 
and  gold  ?” 

The  woman  looked  at  him  wonderingly.  “  No,  sir,  ”  she  replied, 
“  we  ain’t.  ”  And  after  th^t  laconic  and  ungrammatical  observa¬ 
tion,  she  shut  the  door  in  his  face,  as  quickly  as  if  she  feared  the 
man  before  her. 

As  for  that  personage,  he  walked  away  slowly,  muttering  to 
himself,  “  It’s  very  strange,  ”  he  said,  “  but  it  does  look  as  if  I'd 
have  to  have  that  room  furnished  after  my  own  design.  It’s 
quite  absurd,  that  in  all  this  town,  there  should  not  be  a  single 
room  furnished  in  blue  and  gold.  Blue — and— gold,  ”  he 
repeated  the  words  distinctly  several  times  in  a  monotonous 
and  sad  drawl.  “And  yet,  ”  he  went  on,  “  I  could’nt  live  any¬ 
where  else.  Of  course  not,  she  never  would,  no  she  —  ” 

A  man  who  passed  him  on  the  street  paused  to  watch  him, 
noting  the  strange  mutterings.  He  went  up  to  him,  with  a 
quick  hope  flashing  into  his  grey  eyes.  “  You  don’t  know  of 
such  a  thing  do  you,”  he  asked  quickly,  “as  a  room  furnished 
in  blue  and  gold — anywhere — anywhere?” 

The  man  shook  his  head,  and  walked  on. 

“  No,  ”  said  the  other  to  himself  as  he  found  himself  alone 
again,  “  nobody  has  one,  nobody  knows  of  one.  Why  is  it,  Oh, 
why?  If  I  were  to  dwell  anywhere  else  but  there — how  her 
eyes  would  reproach  me  !  ” 
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In  the  distance  before  him  there  rose  a  beautiful  portrait  out 
of  the  quivering  noonday  heat.  There  was  a  face  of  roseleaf 
beauty,  an  aureole  of  golden  hair  and  blue  eyes  shining.  He 
gazed,  and  the  picture  seemed  to  smile  at  him;  the  glamour  of 
it  crept  so  far  into  his  sense  that  he  made  a  sudden  bound  for¬ 
ward  into  empty  space.  The  motion  wiped  out  the  film  that 
has  passed  over  his  eyes;  the  vision  was  gone.  He  moaned  and 
passed  his  hands  to  his  eyes  in  agony. 

“Oh,  no,”  he  said,  in  dull  resignation,  “what  am  I  thinking 
of?  She  is  gone,  I  shall  never  see  her  again;  never  again  shall 
I  drink  poetry  out  of  the  blue  well  of  her  eyes  and  breathe  it  out 
to  the  world.  How  can  I  ever  dreaip  again,  now  that  they  have 
taken  her  from  me?  My  soul  was  in  her  eyes,  now  that  they 
are  closed,  I  think  my  soul  has  gone  to  sleep  also.  I  have 
tried  to  write  and  the  rhymes  have  flown  away  from  me;  the 
golden  thoughts  have  passed  before  me  too  quickly  to  be  seized, 
because  the  gold  of  her  hair  has  no  longer  inspired  me.” 

At  that  moment  two  men  passed  on  the  yonder  side  of  the 
street.  “There  goes  Markham,”  said  one  of  them.  “Queer 
duck,  he  is!  Poet,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  Lost  his  wife  the 
other  day  ;  they  whisper  it  about  that  he’s  not  quite  right  in  his 
head  now;  but  what  use  is  that  sort  of  man,  anyway?” 

“None  that  I  know  of,”  said  the  other,  “and  I  don’t  believe 
those  fellows  are  ever  much  use  to  themselves.  They’re  always 
hard  up.  Now  speaking  of  those  railroad  shares — ”  And  they 
passed  on. 

Markham’s  eyes,  in  their  steady  stare  forward,  suddenly  raised 
themselves  upwards,  there  was  the  blue  sky,  and  the  golden  disk 
of  the  sun.  “Ah,”  he  cried  joyfully,  “There  it  is— the  room  in 
blue  and  gold.  How  could  I  have  been  so  blind!  Is  it  not  there 
she  has  gone,  she  who  was  always  a  symphony  in  blue  and  gold? 
She  who  has  colored  all  my  life  with  such  glorious  rythm,  she 
is  up  there,  up  in  the  sky,  and  therefore  I  must  follow.  But 
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how?  *  *  *  There,  I  can  see  her  face  up  there,  and  she  is 
calling  to  me,  beckoning,  smiling,  and  I — I  cannot  come.” 

He  lifted  his  arms  fiercely  heavenward  and  concentrated  his 
gaze  so  sharply  that  the  glare,  in  another  minute,  had  completely 
blinded  him.  He  saw  nothing  in  this  new  and  strange  blindness 
of  his,  but  a  big  wheel  of  black  revolving  against  a  red  hot  back¬ 
ground  of  fiery  red.  In  between  it  all  came  flashes  in  which  his 
wife’s  face,  with  eyes  of  a  horrible  yellow,  and  a  crown  of  black 
tresses,  shot  across  the  vision  of  his  closed  eyes.  The  blackness 
and  the  light  flashed  back  and  forth  before  him,  thus  for  what 
seemed  to  him  an  eternity.  At  last  he  began  to  distinguish  the 
outlines  of  the  world  again,  and  passing  his  hand  across  his 
forehead  he  began  to  move  onward  again.  But  the  sun,  in  blind¬ 
ing  his  sight  thus  for  a  time,  had  also  sent  his  mind  into  forget¬ 
fulness. 

“  I  thought,  ”  he  said  wearily,  “that  I  had  seen  a  blue  and 
gold  room  somewhere.  I  thought  I  was  in  it,  but,  no,  no;  only 
another  dream  and  disappointment.” 

A  seething  sound  as  of  water  disturbed  him  in  his  melancholy 
reverie.  He  saw  that  he  had  approached  quite  close  to  the  edge 
of  the  lake.  His  gaze  ran  over  the  expanse  of  water  hastily. 
*■  H’m,”  he  said,  “  I  shall  have  to  turn  and  look  elsewhere,  this 
is  my  horizon.  But  it  is  a  weary  search.” 

He  had  almost  turned  away,  when  the  sheen  of  the  sun  on  the 
waves  caught  his  wandering,  soulless  eyes.  A  gleam  came  into 
them;  victory  wrote  its  signature  on  his  features.  There  was 
the  blue  water,  the  golden  sunlight.  “  Blue  and  gold,”  he  whis¬ 
pered,  “  a  room  in  blue  and  gold.  How  beautiful  it  is!  Is  it 
not  her  face,  down  there?  Surely,  surely — ”  with  a  choking  cry 
he  leaped  down  into  the  blue,  where  the  gilding  of  the  sun 
danced  like  gold-leaf.  There  was  one  splash  ;  then  the  blue  and 
gold  resumed  their  wonted  placidity.  He  had  found  his  heaven. 
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npHE  people  will  probably  say  I  was  mad.  Whereas  I  never 
A  felt  saner  than  I  do  at  this  moment.  It  is  a  perfect  heaven 
to  the  condition  I  have  been  in  for  some  months  past. 

And  yet,  superficially,  the  people  will  have  a  reason  or  two 
for  their  judgment.  I,  Ralfe  Tremont,  the  popular  psychologi¬ 
cal  novelist,  the  beshowered  with  dinner  invitations,  the  befawned 
and  imitated, — what,  these  imbiciles  will  ask,  what  had  I  to 
tempt  me  to  such  an  act?  What  ?  Oh,  gods,  what  not? 

For  months  past,  for  longer  than  I  care  to  think  back,  I  have 
felt  my  mental  powrers  relaxing,  ebbing  slowly  to  nothingness. 
There  has  been  a  weariness  of  mind  and  body ;  a  total  inability 
to  think  consecutively,  to  follow  a  design.  My  writing  has  be¬ 
come  an  enormous  labor  to  me,  when  once  it  was  the  sheer 
effervescence  of  my  spirit.  My  power  is  going ;  and  it  is  better 
to  pass  out  at  high  tide  than  to  float  back  with  the  ebb. 

At  this  very  moment  I  feel  a  disinclination  to  think.  There  is 
a  sort  of  drowsiness  coming  over  me.  I  wish  it  were  possible 
to  pass  to  Death  through  sleep.  But,  again,  my  nerves  are  too 
excited,  though  my  body  is  weary.  Besides,  I  wish  for  a  new 
sensation,  and  I  mean  to  pass  out  of  life  with  a  new  thrill.  I 
have  lived  all  my  life  through  my  senses.  I  have  never  taken 
anything  for  granted.  The  only  way  to  know,  I  have  said  to 
myself,  is  to  live  everything.  Consequently,  my  impressions 
have  been  quite  manifold.  But  my  body  has  suffered.  If  you 
remember  my  first  novel,  the  one  that  caused  such  talk,  “A 
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Man’s  Fall,”  you  may  also  remember  that  it  depicts  some  very 
vivid  scenes  of  the  kind  that  novelists  have  hitherto  been  too 
immaculate  to  treat  of.  Well,  it  is  enough  for  me  to  say  that  I  saw 
all  that,  and  lived  all  that,  with  my  own  eyes  and  body,  and 
no  one’s  else. 

This  manner  of  mine,  of  crowding  many  lives  into  one,  jades 
the  taste,  stills  the  senses,  and  clogs  the  physical  machine.  I 
say  this  merely  for  the  benefit  of  others.  For  myself,  I  would 
give  my  life  twice  over  for  such  sensations  as  I  have  lived 
through  ;  if  such  a  paradox  were  possible.  Besides,  even  if  I 
were  physically  a  giant  to-day,  my  surfeit  of  the  world’s  pleas¬ 
ures  and  pains  is  such  that  I  really  would  not  care  to  prolong 
the  term  of  existence.  I  have  long  been  in  the  land  of  disen¬ 
chantment,  and  there  are  no  more  illusions  possible  for  me.  To 
analyze,  dissect,  and  calculate  everything,  that  is  the  only  thing 
left.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  goodness  in  the  world  ;  there  is 
only  beauty  and  ugliness.  Yet,  there  is  a  horror  about  all  this 
disillusionment!  To  feel  that  it  is  all  a  vast,  black  abyss,  bot¬ 
tomless  and  awful ;  that  there  is  nothing  to  be  believed  in ;  that 
no  smile  is  a  smile  at  heart ;  and  that  tears  may  be  brought  at 
will ;  that  hypocrisy  is  the  only  sincerity,  and  a  lie  the  chief  ex¬ 
pression  of  human  thought :  there  is  a  terror  about  this  revela¬ 
tion  that  makes  one  shudder  horribly.  Yet,  it  is  so  undeniably 
true.  I  have  not  watched  men  and  women,  their  follies  and 
foibles,  all  these  years  for  nothing.  The  soul  of  man  is  another 
name  for  his  senses,  and  the  latter  have  a  way  of  becoming  sur¬ 
feited.  And  since  I  have  no  use  for  senses  that  cease  to  feel, 
I  intend  opening  the  fetters. 

Ah— h  ! 

How  delicious  that  is  !  The  first  prick  of  the  lancet  gave  a 
momentary  flash  of  pain  that  was  almost  a  pleasure  in  its  fierce¬ 
ness  and  swiftness  ;  now  the  steady  flow  of  the  red  life-blood 
over  my  arm  is  like  the  roll  of  a  mighty  stream  into  the  all-de- 
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vouring  ocean  of  the  Beyond.  See  !  That  is  my  life  flowing 
there.  How  clear  and  cool  it  looks.  Has  my  life  been  clear 
and  cool  ?  I  fancy  not.  It  has  been  riotous,  hard,  cruel ;  but 
it  has  given  me  experiences,  sensations,  that  even  in  their  mere 
description,  have  brought  me  fame. 

How  red  that  stream  is!  Murder  and  death  it  looks  like. 
Surely  there  were  no  murders  in  my  life !  Though,— let  me  see 
—there  was  that  factory  girl  of  the  May-day  smile  and  the  velvet 
lips,  who  poisoned  herself  because  she  failed  to  realize  that  she 
was  merely  an  episode  in  my  life.  But  then,  she  was  merely  a 
fool;  that  was  not  my  fault;  there  were  many  other  things  she 
might  have  done,  some  of  them  excellently  fitted  for  granting 
her  a  revenge  on  masculinity.  And  then  there  was  that  Italian 
countess  I  met  at  Venice,  who  fancied  that  because  I  had 
tempted  her  soul  to  stand  disclosed  before  me,  I  was  bound  to 
fetter  myself  to  that  soul.  Just  as  if  every  novelist  must  needs 
marry  the  woman  whom  he  persuades  into  showing  how  woman¬ 
liness  is  constituted;  and  as  if  the  reading  of  a  woman's  heart 
by  the  electric  light  of  her  own  passion  entitled  one  to  the  guard¬ 
ianship  of  that  heart !  Absurd  !  If  that  were  so,  there  would 
never  be  any  psychological  writers.  No,  we  must  live  our  life 
in  actualities,  in  souls,  in  minds  ;  and  if  others  suffer,  what 
matter?  Art  gains.  No,  that  red  stream  is  not  murder.  Of 
course  not. 

Ah,  a  new  sensation  again  !  I  have  closed  the  vein. 

Somewhere  I  seem  to  hear  a  faint  strain  of  music.  Now  it 
draws  nearer.  Ah,  I  see  it;  the  beautiful  dance  of  the  bayaderes, 
as  they  sway  in  their  loose  films,  as  they  float  between  earth 
and  air,  as  they  smile  the  smiles  of  delight  and  promise,  and 
scent  the  air  with  the  heaviness  of  desire.  How  glorious  that 
is  ! 

Strange!  It  is  an  organ  playing  in  St.  Peter’s,  in  the  city  of 
the  seven  hills.  There  are  white-robed  monks,  the  saints  from 
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the  windows  are  singing  a  chant  that  clangs  like  an  angelic 
chorus.  There  is  a  mist  over  everything  ;  only  the  organ  I  hear 
growing  fainter  and  fainter.  Now  it  is  a  simple  air:  a  tender 
air  from  the  French,  an  air  that  Alice  of  the  May-day  smile  once 
played,  played  so  charmingly,  so  delightfully,  that  I  always  bent 
down  then  and  kissed  her  on  the  soft,  sweet  mouth,  so  that  she 


Was  I  dreaming?  I  must  have  let  the  bandage  slip.  The 
red  river  is  flowing  again.  A  great  glow  is  coming  over  me. 
It  is  as  if  I  had  been  in  the  tingle  of  a  sea  bath.  My  skin  feels 
a  delightful  irritation.  There  is  nothing  in  life  half  so  pleasant 
as  death  ;  if  this  be  death. 

There  is  some  one  drowning  in  that  red  river !  I  see  plainly 
how  the  face  comes  to  the  surface  and  strives  vainly  to  cry  for 
help.  Oh,  terrors,  that  face  !  The  Italian  countess  !  I  thought 
.she  chose  the  Arno  long  ago.  This  is  not  the  Arno,  this  red, 
steady  river,  that  flows  so  deeply  and  silently.  This  is  only  the 
river  of  my  life. 

Ah,  what  a  terrible  pain  !  Will  it  never  cease  ?  I  must  close 
the  stream  again. 

*  *  *  If  you  were  less  a  perfect  woman,  countess,  I  should 

not  have  given  myself  the  trouble  to  study  you.  *  *  *  I 

love  you,  oh  yes  ;  but  I  love  myself  so  much  more.  *  *  * 

You  must  do  nothing  foolish,  Alice;  nothing  that  would  make 
you  unworthy  of  my  having  once  taken  an  interest  in  you. 
*  *  *  Yes,  Alice,  we  will  go  to  Italy  together,  you  and  I,  to 

Capri,  where  the  seas  and  the  sunsets  are  the  most  delicious 
in  the  world ;  where  the  fishermaids  are  beautiful,  though  not 
so  glorious  as  you,  sweetheart.  *  *  *  It  is  impossible,  I 

tell  you.  Must  1  tell  you  the  truth,  then?  God,  how  beautiful 
your  innocence  is  !  But  I  have  enjoyed  it  all,  I  know  it  all,  I 
have  transcribed  it  all ;  so,  what  matter  now?  Listen  ;  I  have 
only  read  you  as  I  would  a  book,  I  have  *  *  *  What,  love, 
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you  ?  Love,  my  dear  Alice,  is  a  sentiment  that  we  find  only  in 
others,  and  always  deny  in  ourselves.  As  for  me,  I  *  *  * 

Very  well,  good  bye!  *  *  *  These  partings  with  the  un- 

aesthetic,  how  vulgar  they  are  !  *  *  *  Nero  is  the  most  de¬ 
lightful  person  in  history,  countess,  and  I  assure  you - 

My  God !  The  bandage  has  slipped,  and  I  am  too  weak  to 
replace  it.  Ah,  that  beautiful,  scarlet  cataract.  How  it  rushes 
and  roars,  and  sings  the  funeral  march  of  Chopin  ! 

Who  kissed  me  ?  Was  it  you,  Alice? 

Ah,  no.  It  was — the — first — kiss — of — Death. 
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T’^HIS  is  really  very  unkind  !  If  another  wheel  comes  as  close 
*  to  me  as  that  one  did,  I  know  I  shall  die  of  fright. 
Though,  to  tell  the  truth,  I  am  nearly  dying  with  a  fearful  curi¬ 
osity  as  it  is.  Why  my  mistress  should  have  thrown  me  out 
here  into  the  dusty,  crowded  street,  is  a  thing  I  cannot  explain. 

If  she  doesn’t  pick  me  up  pretty  soon  we’ll  be  late  at  rehear¬ 
sal,  and  then  I  know  the  world  would  stand  still.  Or  if  she 
were  to  forget  me  altogether,  and  appear  to-night  without  me  ! 
The  papers,  I  suppose,  would  have  two  lines  in  the  morning 
stating  that  La  Felicia,  the  great  dancer,  had  discarded  her 
well-k.iown  salmon-colored  slippers  for  a  Dnir  of  a  mauve  hue. 
But  the  exquisites  in  the  first  rows,  and  in  the  boxes,  how  they 
would  stare  and  sigh  and  become  reminiscent  ! 

There  hasn’t  been  a  night  for  the  past  five  years,  I  suppose, 
when  my  mistress  and  I  have  not  appeared  on  the  stage  of  The 
Imperial,  and  have  charmed  the  glittering  crowd  of  spectators. 
From  those  boards  and  from  behind  those  footlights  I  have 
seen  all  the  notable  men  and  women  in  town.  It  has  long  been 
the  fad,  you  know,  to  see  La  Felicia.  She  has  been  a  star  of 
great  magnetism.  The  young  men  were  especially  numerous 
in  that  nightly  assemblage.  La  Felicia  was  so  sylph-like  in  her 
dancing,  such  a  siren  when  she  sang,  and  so  intoxicating  when 
her  eyes  dwelt  upon  one  ! 

I  have  watched  parties  of  young  men  in  the  boxes ;  each  one 
would  grow  furiously  jealous  if  he  thought  he  discovered  a 
glance  bestowed  by  my  mistress  upon  another  ;  in  this  way  the 
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best  of  friends  would  leave  the  theatre  full  of  hatred.  And  then 
the  rivalry  that  ensued  when  my  mistress  sent  me,  as  she  some¬ 
times  did,  sailing  out  into  the  auditorium  in  a  high  and  splendid 
curve !  This  would  be  at  the  end  of  a  particularly  difficult  and 
brilliant  effort,  with  the  last  triumphant  movement  she  would 
fling  me  high  in  the  air;  the  dandies  in  the  front  rows  would 
catch  a  glimpse  of  pink  stocking,  and  then  all  would  watch  me 
as  I  sailed  down  in  the  farthest  rows,  either  to  be  caught  or 
picked  up  by  some  eager  youth.  How  envied  was  he  who  then 
captured  me  and  was  allowed  the  privilege  of  restoring  me  with 
his  own  hands  to  my  mistress  !  She  knew  so  well  how  to  charm, 
and  I  am  sure  that  each  one  of  those  young  men  thought  that 
to  him  only  had  she  been  so  gracious  in  thanks,  and  smiles,  and 
glances. 

And  then  the  night  that  the  young  man  with  the  April  face 
caught  me  in  his  nervous  right  hand  !  I  had  often  noticed  him 
in  the  auditorium ;  there  was  always  a  breathless  admiration 
upon  his  face,  a  face  that  shone  with  all  the  purity,  the  quick 
changefulness  of  April.  I  do  not  know  what  his  n  ime  was.  I 
always  thought  of  him  as  April.  He  came  behind  the  scenes 
with  mt,  and  looked  about  him  tremulously.  La  Felicia  saw 
him  and- came  forward.  She  held  out  her  hand  for  me  and 
smiled.  “  I  thank  you,’'  she  said ;  but  her  eyes  said  much 
more.  April  pressed  a  kiss  upon  her  hand,  and  swayed  out 
through  the  stage  door.  From  that  time  he  never  failed  in  send¬ 
ing  bouquets,  and  even  more  elaborate  presents  to  my  mistress. 
Then,  as  determined  young  men  often  do,  he  stormed  the  citadel, 
obtained  an  introduction,  and  became  a  devoted  admirer.  There 
were  suppers  after  the  theatre,  drives  in  the  park,  and  luncheons 
on  board  his  yacht.  Once,  at  supper,  April  looked  dreamily  at 
me  as  I  peeped  from  beneath  her  silks.  “  What  a  happy  lot 
that  slipper  has,”  he  said,  “  to  carry  you  and— to  understand 
you  !  Would  I  could  do  as  much  !  ” 
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“Ah,  yes,”  smiled  La  Felicia,  “that  I  might  put  my  foot 
upon  you.” 

And  again,  in  a  spirit  of  recklessness,  my  mistress  poured 
sparkling  champagne  into  me,  and  April  drank  it  to  her  health. 
He  wished,  then,  to  replace  me,  but  she  declared  that  she 
could  dance  in  me  all  the  better  now  that  I  had  tasted  intoxi¬ 
cation. 

But  the  end  came  to  all  that.  April  became  serious,  and  my 
mistress  could  not  afford  to  do  that.  So  she  refused  him,  very 
decisively.  He  went  away  as  if  he  had  been  struck,  and  for  a 
time  he  was  not  seen  of  us  at  all.  Only,  we  heard  that  he  was 
plunging  down  into  very  horrible  depths,  that  he  was  rapidly 
drifting  to  his  own  destruction.  His  health  was  being  under¬ 
mined  by  his  dissipation,  and  his  mind  was  reported  on  the 
verge  of  a  precipice.  So,  deep  and  dark-eyed,  with  sneers  on 
his  once  so  smileful  mouth,  April  came  back,  no  longer  April. 
Again  he  fell  under  La  Felicia’s  spell ;  he  again  became  serious, 
and  he  went  away,  as  before. 

Gradually,  after  that,  a  change  came  over  my  mistress.  She 
brooded  much,  and  sadly.  Then,  one  day, — she  had  been  sit¬ 
ting  silent  and  alone,  swinging  me  idly  to  and  fro— she  broke 
out  with,  “  Oh,  why  did  I  send  him  away  ?  For  what  ?  Is  the 
glitter  and  fervor  of  all  this  worth  while,  after  all  ?  And  is  it 
worth  one  heart  that  honestly  loves  ?  And  I — I  love  him,  too ; 
but  I  fancied  I  could  not  afford  that  sort  of  happiness.  Married 
to  my  Art !  I  wonder  how  many  have  ruined  their  own  lives 
and  others  with  that  shibboleth !  I — I  believe  I  will  call  him 
back.”  There  was  no  question  of  his  not  coming.  She  had 
only  to  beckon. 

She  sat  down  and  wrote  a  few  lines  hastily.  The  messenger 
had  but  just  taken  himself  and  the  message  away,  when  a  letter 
came  to  her  by  post.  It  had  been  mis-sent,  and  was  three  days  old. 

She  looked  out  of  the  window.  From  the,  little  church 
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opposite  a  wedding-party  was  issuing.  The  bride,  white  as  an 
angej  of  light,  was  helped  into  the  carriage,  and  there  the  groom 
stood  giving  the  driver  his  directions. 

My  mistress,  as  she  watched  the  face  of  April,  the  bride¬ 
groom,  crumpled  the  delayed  wedding  invitation  in  her  hand. 
She  looked  down  at  me.  “  He  drank  my  health,”  she  muttered, 
“out  of  that,  and  I — She  took  me  off  and  poured  quickly 
from  a  wine  bottle,  and  a  very  small  bottle  also.  Then  she 
drank.  “  Your  health,  my  April !  ” 

The  carriage  was  passing  as  she  drained  the  last  drop.  She 
flung  me  after  it,  and — here  I  lie.  After  so  fine  a  life ;  it  is 
shameful ! 

Heigho !  I  wish  some  one  would  pick  me  up  and  take  me 
home.  Ah,  here’s  a  man  ! 

What’s  that  he  said  ? 

“La  Felicia’s  slipper — La  Felicia,  who  has  just  poisoned 
herself !  ” 
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HE  dew  drops  were  beautiful  as  opals  as  they  shimmered 


^  between  the  green  of  the  underwood  and  the  gold  of  the 
morning  sun.  There  was  a  fragrance  of  a  great  freshness  over 
all  the  awaking  earth  ;  all  things  shone  with  the  glory  of  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  day.  Even  the  perpetual  “whish,  whish  ”  of  the 
waves  against  the  golden-sanded  shore  had  something  of  a  faint 
rejoicing  in  it,  as  if  the  sea  were  kissing  the  land  good  morn. 
Out  towards  the  horizon  there  were  dim  serpentine  coils  of 
smoke  ;  it  was  as  if  Night  had  dipped  below  the  sea’s  edge  and 
left  but  these  slight  streaks  of  blackness  behind.  Over  all 
things  hung  the  perfumed  haze  of  a  gilding  sunlight — of  a  per¬ 
fect  morning. 

Through  the  shining  green  and  silver  of  the  dew-clad  under¬ 
growth  a  young  man  was  walking,  singing  softly  to  himself. 
He  was  swinging  his  hat  in  his  hand,  and  the  morning  breeze 
swept  through  his  curling  hair  and  spread  the  glory  of  dawn 
upon  his  face.  When  he  came  to  the  edge  of  the  sea,  he  stood 
still  and  looked  out  into  the  far  beyond,  with  a  great  wonder  in 
his  eyes.  Then  he  turned,  looked  back  to  the  green  paths  he 
had  traversed,  the  shining  beach  that  stretched  out  at  his  either 
side.  “I  am  sure,”  he  said  to  himself  softly,  “  that  this  was 
not  here  before.  There  was  no  wood,  no  beach,  no  sea— I  do 
not  understand/’  But  the  fearlessness  of  youth  was  in  his 
look,  and  the  wish  to  fathom  the  mystery  of  it  all  overcame  his 
awe.  Early  in  the  lightening  day  he  had  set  forth  to  breathe  in 
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the  newness  of  the  hours,  and  somehow  he  had  walked  into  this 
strange  and  beautiful  region. 

It  was  very  curious,  but  the  spray  that  dashed  from  the  sea 
into  his  face  seemed  to  be  whispering  to  him.  Suddenly  he 
felt  upon  his  lips  the  soft  imprint  of  other  lips,  soft  and  sweet 
as  a  girl’s.  The  kiss  thrilled  him  so  that  he  blushed  hotly.  Yet 
— there  was  no  one  there,  nothing  but  the  sea  and  the  perfect 
morning.  He  started  away  from  the  shore,  but  the  whispering 
of  the  spray  grew  louder  and  the  white  foam  leaped  high  into 
the  air  and  splashed  upon  his  shore-turned  face  so  that  he  had 
to  look  seawards  once  more. 

He  did  not  know  how  it  came  about,  but  of  a  sudden  he 
found  himself  understanding  the  language  of  the  spray.  And 
then  he  too  spoke.  “  Tell  me,’'  he  said,  “  where  I  am.” 

“  Stupid,”  said  the  spray,  “  why  do  they  let  you  go  about 
without  a  nurse  ?  Don’t  you  know?  This  is  the  Harbor  of 
Lost  Kisses.” 

“  Oh  !  Then  that  was  really  a  kiss  ?  ” 

“Of  course  !  I  hope  you  took  it  ?  ” 

“  Yes  ;  but  it  is  gone  again.  Must  the  kisses  that  come  here 
stay  lost  forever  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  and  for  longer  than  that.” 

Then  there  came  upon  him  the  memory  of  that  sweet  kiss 
that  had  haloed  his  lips  those  few  moments  ago,  and  with  the 
recollection  came  curiosity.  “  Will  you  tell  me,”  he  said  to  the 
spray,  “  something  about  these  kisses  ?  The  one,  for  instance, 
that  came  to  me  ?  ” 

“Ah,  yes;  would  you  like  to  hear?  Well,  that  kiss  was  lost 
between  a  lover  and  his  maid.  They  were  walking  together  in 
a  tender  moonlight,  and  everything  was  drawing  them  close  to¬ 
gether.  The  magnetism  of  fate  was  bringing  their  faces  to  the 
first,  almost  unconscious  kiss  of  love  ;  his  lips  were  shaped, 
her’s  curved  and  blushed  for  it ;  suddenly  there  arose  before  his 
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mind’s  eye  the  picture  of  a  certain  woman  of  thirty,  a  creature 
who  fascinated  him  and  tortured  him  ;  he  turned  abstractedly 
away,  and  the  maiden’s  kiss  was  lost,  floating  in  empty  regrets 
until  it  reached  this  haven. 

“  And  here  ?  M 

“  Here  these  kisses  dwell  in  peace  and  make  the  air  a  balm, 
and  all  things  fragrant.  They  sing,  always,  and  it  is  always 
morning  here.  Even  the  sad  kisses  sing,  though  in  minor 
chords.” 

“  What  sad  kisses  are  there  here  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  many.  Death-bed  kisses,  when  the  dying  called  sadly 
for  the  kisses  of  one  who  was  yet  a  very  long  way  off.  Kisses 
born  of  anger,  when  a  father  has  turned  his  child  away  in  wrath ; 
the  child  crying,  *  Won’t  you  kiss  me  before  I  go  away  for  the 
last  ?  *  and  the  father  turning  away  coldly,  only  to  cry  to  heaven 
for  forgivenness  afterwards  when  the  child  comes  back  with  the 
cold  kiss  of  Death  upon  its  lips.  But — they  are  so  many.  You 
should  live  here — though  that  is  impossible — if  you  would  know 
all  the  kisses  that  dwell  here.” 

“  Surely  there  are  also  light  kisses  here — kisses  born  for  humor, 
fantasy  and  experiment?  ” 

“  Truly.  Many  kisses  came  here  because  a  stern  parent  sud¬ 
denly  entered  the  room  where  the  lovers  sat.  These  kisses  are 
happy,  because  they  have  many  brother  kisses  that  never  were 
lost.  Some  cavalier-like  kisses  are  here  ;  kisses  that  were  meant 
for  the  hands  of  peeresses  and  that  fled  into  air  at  the  coquettish 
and  remonstrant  taps  of  their  hands  against  the  courtiers' 
mouths.  Kisses  of  sleep,  that  would  have  touched  the  lips  of 
sleeping  woodland  maids,  had  they  not  awakened  too  soon. 
And  then  there  are  unnumbered  kisses  that  were  only  thought  of, 
dreampt  of,  and  were  never  really  kisses  until  they  came  here. 
Here,  all  life  is  a  kiss,  and  this  is  the  only  real  life.  Only  one 
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kiss  there  is  that  may  not  come  here — the  kiss  of  Death.  And 
that,  you  know,  is  never  lost.” 

“And  who  are  you  ?  ” 

“I?  Did  you  not  know  ?  I  am  the  kiss  of  the  sea.  If  I  kiss  you 
upon  the  eyes  you  will  see  all  the  other  kisses.  Shall  I  ?  ’ 

He  nodded.  Then  the  spray  touched  his  face  lightly,  and 
after  it  had  passed  he  saw  a  wonderful  picture.  There  was 
nothing  in  his  experience  so  beautiful  as  those  kisses.  They 
floated  everywhere,  over  the  sea,  through  the  green  woods,  and 
along  the  yellow  sands.  They  murmured  love  songs  into  his 
ears.  The  sweetness  of  it  all  made  him  faint.  One  kiss,  more 
fragrant  to  his  senses  than  the  rest,  found  his  lips  and  sank 
down  there  gently  and  lovingly.  He  smiled  a  little  and  gave 
himself  to  that  kiss.  It  was  the  Kiss  of  Sleep.” 

****** 

When  the  young  man  awoke  and  looked  upon  the  woodland 
spot  where  he  lay,  without  the  sound  of  spraying  sea,  nestling 
sands  or  whispering  underwooJs,  he  looked  sad  for  a  while. 
“  Was  it  all  a  dream  ?  ”  he  asked  himself  regretfully. 

There  was  no  answer  ;  but  in  the  Harbor  of  Lost  Kisses  there 
was  one  kiss  the  less. 
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THE  CACTUS. 


ON  the  tawny  prairie,  whence  the  fierceness  of  the  noonday 
sun  rose  again,  redoubled  until  the  air  quaked  in  terror, 
shriveled  a  cactus. 

Out  of  the  horizon  came  a  pair  of  travelers,  a  steed  and  its 
rider,  gaunt  and  weak  with  the  weariness  of  sunstained  days 
and  breezeless  nights.  In  the  man’s  eyes  was  a  look  of  far-off 
hope.  The  pony  dragged  its  feet  with  the  monotonous  rythm 
of  miles  of  painful  journeying.  Solitary  under  the  copper  splen¬ 
dor  of  the  sun,  they  pressed  on. 

Towards  the  cactus  they  came,  to  where  it  grew,  shriveling 
with  hatred,  in  the  sunbath. 

Afar  off,  whither  the  man  strained  his  sunken  eyes,  curled  a 
dim  snake  of  blue  smoke  against  the  yellow  sky,  the  smoke  of  a 
prairie  ranch  hut.  The  man  saw  the  smoke  and  smiled  wearily. 
It  was  such  a  smile  as  drifts  into  the  face  of  the  shipwrecked, 
starvation-weak  sailor  at  sight  of  land. 

And  the  cactus  also  smiled  as  it  shriveled  in  the  heat. 

The  horse,  pulling  its  faint  legs  wearily  onward,  stumbled 
against  the  cactus.  Quickly  the  cactus  shot  out  its  prickly  dag¬ 
gers  until  they  buried  themselves  deeply  in  the  flesh  of  the  worn- 
out  beast.  Stung  to  bitterest  agony,  all  the  dying  energy  of  the 
animal  vented  itself  in  one  mad,  convulsive  leap — a  leap  that 
ended  in  the  awful,  demoniac  screech  of  a  horse  that  feels  its 
death  and  fears  it. 

Under  those  pitiable  death-struggles  lies  the  man,  maimed. 
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pinned  down  by  Death  to  die.  In  his  eyes  the  far-off  look  of 
hope  dies  out,  and  the  snake  of  smoke  on  the  yonder  horizon 
seems  to  writhe,  for  him,  in  convulsions  of  fiendish  laughter. 
And  the  cactus,  as  it  shriveled  in  the  heat,  smiled. 


♦ 
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THE  KISSES  OF  NIGHT. 

IN  the  twilight,  when  day  lay  fainting  in  the  night’s  embrace, 
a  woman  walked  swiftly  on  the  darker  side  of  the  street. 
The  cloak  she  wore  was  domino-like  in  its  concealment ;  the 
street  loungers  could  see  naught  but  her  hurrying  shape,  nor 
did  they  give  much  heed,  for  that  part  of  town  was  the  haunt  of 
many  shuddering  shadows  of  women.  When  it  had  grown 
darker,  the  woman  freed  her  face  to  the  Night,  and  the  Night, 
looking  on  the  dimmed  glories  of  that  countenance,  laughed 
sadly :  “  Thou  hast  the  fatal  gift !  ”  But  she  only  shuddered  a 
little,  and  walked  on  the  more  swiftly. 

When  she  came  in  sight  of  the  little  house  where  the  shad¬ 
ows  of  children  was  silhouetted  over  the  drawn  curtain,  the 
Night  fled  from  her  face,  and  gave  way  to  a  beautiful  joy  that 
lit  up  the  haif-smothered  fires  of  her  eyes. 

“Ah,”  she  said,  “this  Money,  this  filth  for  which  I  sell  my 
soul,  what  beautiful  things  it  can  do,  after  all !  They — in  there 
— do  they  not  long  for  me  as  for  an  angel  from  heaven? 
Heaven,  oh,  the  mockery  of  it,  when  I  come  from  a  worse  than 
hell.  Yes,  the  food  and  the  drink  that  my  money  gives  them  is 
so  sweet  to  them  that  the  price  of  it  seems  less  bitter  to  me. 
What  is  it  that  Katie  calls  me? — little  Katie,  my  blue-eyed  sister 
with  the  God’s  kiss  in  her  cheek  ?  ‘  Our  good  fairy  sister  !  ’  A 

good  fairy— I  ?  Ah,  yes,  because  I  walk  in  shining  garb  of  soul- 
earned  wealth ;  because  I  come  out  of  a  life  they  dream  a 
heaven,  into  their  life  that  they  know  to  be  a  hell.  Therefore  I  am 
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the  good  fairy  sister  to  those  dear  little  ones.  May  they  never 
know!” 

She  knocked  upon  the  door,  the  faint  light  from  within 
streamed  for  an  instant  across  the  street  as  they  opened  to  her, 
and  then  she  stood  in  the  miserable  little  room  that  she  had 
visited  once  a  week  for  so  many,  many  months.  She  threw  her 
cloak  aside  and  smiled  at  the  little  group. 

“  Well,  mother,”  she  said,  with  the  old  ring  of  child-love  in  her 
voice,  “  you  see  I  am  here  again.  You. are  all  well,  are  you  not  ? 

an - ”  She  stopped  and  looked  wide-eyed  at  the  group.  They 

had  not  stirred  since  she  came  in.  The  silence  seemed  to  freeze 
the  figures  into  a  statuesque  monotony.  There  was  the  mother, 
with  her  sad,  gray  eyes  looking  infinite  pain  from  their  carewrorn 
hollows,  standing  rigid  in  the  middle  of  the  room  ;  behind  her,  as 
if  shielding  themselves  from  the  “good  fairy  sister,”  cowrered 
the  children,  fear  and  wonder  fighting  on  their  faces. 

When  words  came  to  that  poor  mother,  they  were  hard, 
painful  words.  “Do  not  come  nearer,”  she  said,  “  we  know.” 
In  a  little  w'hile  she  went  on,  tonelessly  :  “  We  can't  give 
back  what  we  already  have  taken  from  you — the  children  cannot 
give  up  the  health  and  strength  your — your  life— has  brought 
them.  But  we  can  refuse — everything  else.  You  must  not 
come  here  again ;  the  children  must  not  understand  too 
much  of — of  your  life.  I  have  found  out  all — all !  Go  !  Do  you 
hear  ?  Go  !  I  do  not  want  to  see  you  again  !  You  are  not  my 
daughter !  ” 

The  speaker  covered  her  face  with  her  hands  suddenly  and 
hissed  a  sob  through  her  teeth.  “  Oh,”  she  cried,  “to  think 
that  we  have  lived  upon  the  bread  of  infamy  all  this  time  !  And 
to  think - ”  here  she  turned  fiercely  as  if  to  strike  the  cower¬ 

ing  beauty  by  the  door,  “  that  you  thought  to  throw  a  sop  to 
your  conscience  by  venting  charity,  vilefed  charity,  upon  us. 
Oh,  go !  go !  What  does  it  matter  how  we  know,  we  know. 
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What  more  can  be  said  ?  We  can  only  starve.  But  better  that 
than  feeding  on  the  devil’s  food  you  bring.  Go  !  I  say,  go  !  ” 

In  the  eyes  of  her  who  had  come  out  of  the  Night  the  ropm 
seemed  to  sway,  the  figures  of  the  mother  and  the  little  child¬ 
ren  seemed  to  waver  and  grow  dim,  to  be  blurred  in  a  mist 
of  pain.  One  hand  stretched  out  blindly  toward  the  door,  the 
other  she  raised  slightly  as  if  to  shield  herself  from  those  cruel 

words.  “  Mother,”  she  said,  “  mother,  if  you  only  knew - ” 

“  Go  !  I  say  !  Have  I  not  said  that  I  knew  ?  Would  I  had 
known  before.  You  might  have  kept  more  of  your  foul  money 
to  spend  in  jewels.  Go !  ” 

Then  the  woman  staggered  out  into  the  Night  again,  and  the 
Night  laughed,  and  catching  her  in  his  embrace,  whispered  : 
‘  Thou  art  mine  ! — mine  forever  !  ” 
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IN  TEXAN  WATERS. 


THE  people  of  to-day,  who  are  very  scientific  and  know  al¬ 
most  everything  except  their  own  life,  declare  that  there 
is  nothing  in  nature  that  is  not  easily  explained.  As  for  the  old 
legends,  werewolves  and  mermaids,  these  be  idle  tales  of  old  wo¬ 
men.  Yet  there  is  an  old  beef-seller  of  Texas  who  declares  these 
wise  ones  are  fools,  and  that  he  has  seen  a  strange  water  witch 
whom  reason  cannot  explain  away,  and  whose  power  is  not  to  be 
denied. 

I,  myself,  know  the  place  well.  It  is  in  the  mountains  some 
five  miles  north  of  Austin  City,  where  the  legislators  of  Texas 
meet  once  a  year  that  the  sellers  of  whisky  may  wax  and  grow 
fat.  A  fount  of  glorious  water  bubbles  from  the  dry  earth  here 
in  an  ever  clear  flow.  A  thoughtful  owner  of  land  has  put 
three  gray  walls  of  rock  about  the  well ;  for  the  rest,  it  is  free  to 
the  parched  world  of  humans.  It  is  a  green  spot  in  a  land  of 
gray  rocks  and  stunted  cedars.  If  you  are  possessed  of  eternal 
patience  and  a  thirst  that  water  can  quench  unaided,  you  may 
sit  by  the  well  and  meet  strange  people  from  every  corner  of  the 
earth — and  other  places. 

Even  I,  who  am  only  cursed  with  curiosity  and  a  good  listen¬ 
ing  ear,  have  a  strange  thing  to  tell  concerning  the  power  of 
these  waters.  Since  that  summer  night  I  do  not  speculate  as  to 
the  origin  of  those  bubbling  waters.  They  are  from  below — 
very  far  below. 

It  was  a  night  of  blue  and  silver.  I  had  ridden  out  to  the 
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spring  for  the  coolness  to  creep  into  my  sun-scorched  bones, 
and  for  the  moon  to  whiten  the  burning  of  the  sun  from  me.  I 
had  hardly  flung  the  bridle  off  over  the  pony’s  nose  when 
there  came  a  voice  out  of  the  shadows. 

“  Buy  any  beef  to-day  ?  ” 

“  No,  I  don’t  want  any  beef,”  said  I ;  “Is  that  you,  Old 
Steer?  ” 

“  Yep.” 

He  came  into  the  light.  Old  Steer  was  a  grim  old  bit  of  a 
man,  who  always  rode  a  white  pony  with  both  ears  lopped  off 
and  a  scar  on  its  nose.  He  rarely  rode  fastu  than  a  walk;  huge 
legs  hung  down  both  sides  of  the  saddle,  and  his  salute  to  every 
one  was,  “  Buy  any  beef  to-day  ?  ”  Just  where  he  lived  was  a 
mystery ;  sometimes  he  was  driving  a  steer  as  wizened  as  him¬ 
self,  and  he  was  almost  always  muttering  to  himself.  Several 
times  I  had  stopped  to  chat  with  the  old  man,  so  that  he  no 
longer  looked  at  me  with  all  the  suspicion  that  usually  lurked 
under  his  shaggy  brows. 

“  It’s  a  glorious  night,  old  man,”  I  said. 

“  Yep,”  he  grunted,  “  a  great  night,  a  great  night.” 

He  rubbed  his  bony  old  hands  together  grimly,  and  a  queer 
glare  came  into  his  eyes.  “  This  is  the  witch’s  night,  do  you 
know  that?  Do  you?  But  how  could  you?  You  shall  see, 
though,  oh,  you  shall - ” 

I  knew  the  old  man  was  not  over-well  balanced  in  his  mind, 
so  I  was  not  astonished.  I  turned  towards  the  well,  saying  I 
as  thirsty. 

Hardly  had  I  moved  towards  the  masonry  when  I  felt  Old 
Steer’s  grip  upon  my  arm.  He  pulled  me  away  into  the  shadow 
of  the  cedars.  I  could  see  his  eyes  blazing  in  the  darkness. 
“Not  to-night,”  he  hoarsely  whispered,  “don’t  drink  there  to¬ 
night.  Wait  here  ;  wait  and  watch.  Afterwards  I  will  tell  you 
why  I  am  so  old  to-day.  I  have  lived  half  a  life  in  one  hour — 
here  at  this  well.” 
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We  were  leaning  against  a  rain-scarred  rock,  silent.  I  felt 
something  ominous  in  the  air,  yet  my  curiosity  prevented  my 
leaving  the  place. 

Presently  Old  Steer  began  to  mutter  again.  “  There  they 
come,  the  slaves,  the  wretches.  Year  after  year,  from  every¬ 
where,  from  nowhere,  they  come,  they  vanish.  Ha,  ha,  she  kills 
them  all,  all.  Do  you  see  them,  yonder,  filing  down  the  gray 
path  of  rocks  ?  They  are  the  tribute  of  the  woman.”  Some¬ 
where,  sometime,  this  old  man  must  have  enjoyed  a  classical 
education,  for  he  went  on,  chuckling  to  himself,  “  She  is  a  Mino¬ 
taur,  yes,  a  Minotaur.” 

But  I  wTas  no  longer  heeding  his  maundering.  The  gray-rock 
path  was  peopled  with  a  horrid  throng.  They  came  forward 
slowly  ;  all  their  movements  seemed  unwilling  ;  only  their  eyes 
shone  ahead  with  a  fierce  anxiety.  Their  heads  craned  forward, 
their  feet  dragged  painfully.  It  was  as  if  an  unseen  power  was 
drawing  them,  conquering  a  will  that  was  yet  strong  enough  to 
prevent  freedom  of  movement.  They  moved  in  an  Indian  file  : 
old  men,  young  men,  handsome  men,  ugly  men.  The  garbs  of 
every  condition  of  life  were  there :  cowboys,  Mexicans,  Indians, 
Yankees.  All  were  different ;  and  yet,  all  were  alike.  They  all 
had  that  horrid  look  of  frozen  fascination  in  their  eyes,  and  all 
dragged  unwilling  feet.  As  far  as  the  eye  reached  there  was  the 
line  of  this  marching  regiment  of  men. 

The  first  man  had  now  approached  the  wall.  He  fell  on  his 
hands  and  knees  with  a  jerk  that  must  have  almost  dislocated 
his  bones.  Again  his  head  was  thrust  forward  like  a  heron's ; 
his  body  and  legs  lay  out  behind  him.  Thus  he  crept  up  to  the 
masonry  of  the  wall.  Every  instant,  at  each  motion  that  he 
made,  his  legs  seemed  to  be  struggling  backwards,  striving  to 
flee  from  the  well ;  but  each  move  backwards  only  brought  the 
head  nearer  the  well. 

I  could  see  the  gleam  of  the  man’s  eyes  ao  his  head  lowered 
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itself  towards  the  water ;  his  face,  mirrored  on  the  smooth 
depths,  took  on  a  look  of  ghastly  horror.  The  eyeballs  seemed 
bursting  from  their  sockets  ;  the  teeth  were  clenched  fiercely, 
and  the  whole  flesh  of  the  cheeks  and  lips  quivered  as  if  in  fever- 
Irost. 

Suddenly  the  man  vanished.  How,  I  do  not  know.  But  he 
was  no  longer  there.  The  man  behind  him,  also  on  his  hands 
and  legs,  crawling  on  his  stomach,  was  now  sinking  his  head 
towards  the  wa'.er.  Then  he,  too,  disappeared.  How  long  this 
lasted  I  do  not  know.  But  that  ghastly,  grim  throng  seemed 
never  to  grow  smaller,  nor  to  move  with  less  of  horrible  cer¬ 
tainty  and  reluctance.  One  by  one  they  came  to  that  awful 
water  and  became  as  nothing,  to  make  way  for  the  next  ghoul. 
I  was  dumb  with  fright  and  wonder.  Old  Steer,  by  my  side,  was 
grunting  to  himself  in  his  monotonous,  grewsome  way. 

The  moon  sank  behind  the  trees,  and  in  that  moment  the 
whole  grisly  file  of  weirds  vanished,  and  there  was  nothing  but 
the  gray- rock  path  leading  from  the  well  to  the  cedar  brakes. 
The  cedars  shivered  a  little  in  the  faint  night  wind  ;  the  ancient 
by  my  side  still  muttered:  beyond  this  there  was  no  sound.  I 
turned  fiercely  to  my  companion:  “  Did  you  see  anything  just 
now?  Quick!  Did  you?  If  you  didn’t,  I’m  moonstruck,  or 
else  my  eyes  need  attention.  Well  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  I  saw,  I  saw.  I  told  you,  didn’t  I  ?  I  told  you  that  you 
would  see.”  He  shook  with  a  chuckle  of  satisfaction. 

I  grasped  his  withered  arm  tightly.  “  Old  man,”  I  said,  “you 
may  be  mad,  or  you  may  by  only  wiser  than  the  rest  of  us  ;  but 
explain  now — explain  this  thing  that  live  just  seen.  Quick  !  or 
I  will  do  you  harm  !  You  may  be  a  sorcerer  and  fit  for  death  !  ” 

“  I  cannot  explain  what  is  not  to  be  explained,”  he  replied, 
“  but  I  can  tell  you  what  I  have  seen.  Yes,  I  can  tell  you  that. 
One  night,  years  ago,  I  came  to  this  well  to  drink.  It  was  at 
the  full  of  the  moon,  as  it  was  to-night.  My  pony  stood  just 
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outside  the  well-curb  as  I  lay  on  my  stomach  to  drink.  The 
time  was  then  a  quarter  to  ten.  I  remember,  because  I  won¬ 
dered  whether  the  night  express  would  soon  pass.  As  my  lips 
touched  the  water  I  found  myself  looking  into  the  most  wonder¬ 
ful  pair  of  eyes  that  ever  was.  They  were  of  the  transparent 
hue  of  the  amber  one  finds  on  the  Baltic  shores.  They  were 
passionate,  lovedrunk,  tender,  eager — commanding  all  at  once. 
Now  they  plead  to  me  ;  now  they  coerced  me.  Now  there  was 
a  silver-tongued  whisper  in  my  ears  that  said  “  Come  !  ”  in  all 
the  yearning  tenderness  with  which  a  woman  yields  to  love  ;  now 
the  voice  was  stern,  sharp,  relentless,  and  the  “  Come  !  ’  was  a 
command,  an  inexorable  dictum  of  fate. 

Into  those  amber  eyes  all  my  soul  went  out.  All  my  life  was 
as  nothing,  except  as  it  was  reflected  there.  So,  drunk  with  the 
wine  of  amber,  1  passed  into  a  dream :  the  eyes  gleamed  from 
an  ivory-white  face,  a  face  that  floated  in  a  sea  of  wavy,  moon- 
kissed  hair:  the  strands  of  hair  played  fitfully  in  the  watery 
depth  ;  they  curled  about  like  living  things,  hiding  what  was  be¬ 
low.  Then  the  scarlet-threaded  lips  parted  to  a  smile,  wherein 
the  extremes  of  lo\e  and  hate  seemed  to  dwell  as  if  wed.  An 
ivory  gate  of  dreams  opened  behind  the  scarlet  lips ;  then  there 
was  a  mischievous  shake  of  the  head,  and  the  maze  of  hair 
parted,  floating,  winglike,  disclosing  the  gleaming  whiteness  of 
the  body.  Like  liquid  Parian  marble  swayed  that  glorious  form, 
moving  in  rhymetic  undulations  as  if  in  a  very  exstacy  of  ex¬ 
pectant  passion. 

“  I  became  faint  and  weary  as  I  looked.  Into  my  fascinated 
tremor  came  visions  that  cloyed  my  soulsight  to  numbness.  I 
saw  visions  of  marble  palaces,  dancing  bayaderes,  white 
couches ;  a  tinkling  music  danced  in  my  ears  ,  an  oriental  per¬ 
fume  fanned  my  nostrils.  All  the  long-forgotten  legends  of  my 
youth  came  back  to  me  in  one :  the  old  Arabian  Nights,  the  Ro¬ 
man  luxuries,  the  Greek  beauties,  the  worshippers  of  Isis — all 
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these  mingled  strangely  together,  blending  in  a  trance  of  sen- 
suoiisness. 

“  I  felt  the  iong,  white  arms  encircle  my  neck.  They  were 
drawing  me  down,  down  into  the  liquid  depth  toward  the  sweet 
nymph.  I  could  not  resist,  the  end  was  so  sweet  before  me  that 
the  way  could  not  be  other  than  delightful.  Then,  in  a  flash, 
the  eyes  took  on  their  cruel,  fierce  gleam  ;  the  arms  tightened 
about  my  throat ;  life  was  going  from  me  ;  breath  was  dying. 
A  roar  and  a  rumble  whirled  about  me. 

“  A  sharp  pain  went  all  through  me,  and  I  screamed.  In  that 
instant  I  felt  myself  lifted  away  from  the  water;  in  the  next  I 
was  listening  to  the  roar  of  the  passing  express,  and  looking  at 
the  pony  which  had  seized  me  in  its  teeth  and  dragged  me  out¬ 
side  the  masonry. 

“  The  pony’s  two  ears  were  cut  off,  and  a  scar  was  bloody  on 
its  nose.  I  looked  at  my  watch  :  ten  minutes  to  ten.  I  shook 
myself.  Was  it  all  a  dream  ?  Had  I  really  lived  in  that  pas¬ 
sionate  agony  for  years,  or  for  five  minutes  ?  •  I  do  not  know. 
But  the  wounds  about  the  pony’s  head  were  still  bleeding,  and 
— horrible  ! — the  scars  bore  the  tracings  of  human  nails.  When 
I  reached  home  that  night  I  had  grown  old.” 

Old  Steer  paused,  breathing  heavily.  He  had  spoken  as  in  a 
trance,  in  a  language  once  used  by  him,  perhaps,  but  now  no 
longer  a  custom  with  him.  The  memory  of  that  horror  was  yet 
in  his  weary  eyes.  Then,  gradually,  the  tension  passed  ;  he  was 
again  shrunk  together,  the  old  man  again,  mumbling  at  my  side. 

We  were  silent  for  a  while.  The  faint  odor  of  the  cedars,  the 
gentle  sobbing  of  the  night  breeze,  the  bubbling  babble  of  the 
spring,  only  made  our  loneliness  greater.  Was  I  in  dreamland  ? 
The  horrible  procession,  the  horrible  recital— were  they  real  ?  A 
dove  cooed  gently  above  us,  and  I  came  back  to  Texas. 

“And  if  vour  pony  had  not  seized  you?  ”  I  said  to  the  old 
man. 
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“  You  saw  the  visitors  of  the  moon.  I  do  not  know  whence 
they  are ;  but  I  wou'd  have  been  there.  I  would  have  come 
here  again  only  under  a  full  moon,  to  fee'1  again  that  agony,  artd 
then  to  disappear  as  they  did.  I  would  have  been  of  that 
throng.” 

“  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  they - ?  ”  I  stopped,  shuddering. 

“  They  did  not  have  a  p  my  like  mine.”  He  fitted  the  scarred 
head  of  the  beast  fondly. 

“You  didn’t  want  no  beef,  you  said?”  he  asked  again.  I 
shook  my  head. 

The  old  beef-seller  and  his  pony  turned  north  into  the  cedar 
brakes.  I  went  down  again  to  the  prairies. 

I  drink  no  more  a:  that  spring  when  the  moon  is  at  the  full. 
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FROM  the  chapel  of  the  monastery  came  the  low,  mournful 
melody  of  the  T e  Deum ,  sobbing  on  the  gentle  breeze  of 
evening.  The  dying  sun  dripped  purple  streams  of  blood  through 
the  long,  narrow  windows ;  from  the  world  outside  came  naught 
but  silence ;  it  was  a  fit  place  to  forget  the  world  in,  to  live  the 
life  of  solitude,  of  self-denial,  of  religious  fervor. 

As  the  monks  filed  slowly  out  of  the  chapel,  their  white  faces 
shining  vividly  against  the  sombre  shadows  of  the  smokehued 
cowls,  there  fell  upon  the  still  night  a  cry,  the  cry  of  a  human 
soul  that  has  caught  suddenly  a  sight  of  death,  of  a  human 
body  unexpectedly  wrung  by  pain. 

The  joy  of  life  shining  in  his  eyes,  the  plumes  of  his  hat 
waving  behind  him  as  unheeded  as  the  sins  and  follies  of  his 
past,  the  Comte  de  Rougemort  had  been  galloping  his  thorough¬ 
bred  over  the  endless  highway  of  the  mountains  that  girded  his 
estate.  What  an  ecstasy  was  this  sensation,  this  flying  through 
the  unresisting  air,  this  fierce  flashing  past  the  milestones,  hardly 
seeing  them,  soon  forgetting !  It  was  like  that  swift  current 
of  his  life,  that  had  swept  many  things  with  it,  had  passed 
them  and  left  them  forever  in  the  past.  Oh,  the  exquisite  joy — ! 

Th  n  that  blinding  shock!  That  chaos  of  dust,  of  falling  into 
a  depth  that  never  seemed  to  have  a  bottom  ;  that  frightful 
anguii  h  of  pain,  that  agony  under  trampling  hoofs  and  writhing 
stallion  !  A  bad  bit  of  road,  a  treacherous  pit  in  the  highway, 
the  galloper’s  knees  sinking  down  with  a  crash;  then  the 
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awful  mingling  of  horse  and  man,  and  then  that  fearful  cry,  that 
reverberating  voice  of  agony  that  came  to  the  monks  as  they 
issued  from  the  chapel ! 

When  the  Comte  de  Rougemort  awoke  again  to  fitful  knowl¬ 
edge  of  himself,  he  was  lying  on  a  pallet,  within  the  monastery. 
“  Confess  thy  sins,  my  son  ;  it  is  thy  last  hour  !  ”  The  words 
rang  in  his  ears  like  a  chant  that  was  already  announcing  his 
death.  He  moaned,  in  his  terror.  Again  the  voice  of  the 
father,  bidding  him  to  confess.  Then,  too,  the  spectres  of  his 
past  rose  up  before  him  and  mocked  him  ;  the  sins  of  his  youth 
laughed  at  him  and  warned  him  that  they  would  presently  be 
with  him  and  send  him  to  destruction.  All  the  fire  of  life,  the 
joy,  the  ecstasy  was  now  gone ;  there  was  nothing  but  the 
blind  terror,  the  fear  of  passing  into  the  beyond  with  his  sins 
untold,  and,  greater  yet,  the  fear,  the  shrinking  fear  of  detailing 
all  that  life  of  misdirected  energies,  of  black  indulgences  and 
selfish  sins. 

“  Confess,  and  be  absolved  ;  for  thou  art  surely  in  the  corri¬ 
dors  of  death ! 

From  the  chapel  came  again  the  wail  of  the  organ,  the  chant 
of  the  monks.  Was  there  then  nothing  in  this  horrible  place  but 
death  and  mourning? 

“  Ah,  listen  then,  father ;  listen,  and  absolve  me,  quickly,  for 
the  pain  is  too  fearful !  ” 

“  I  am  listening  my  son.  The  Lord  give  thee  strength  !  ” 

Those  thousand  follies,  those  w7retched,  indulgent  sins,  w'hat 
mattered  they  all  compared  with  that  great  crime,  that  soul- 
murder  of  his  youth  ?  He  bowed  his  head  in  more  fearful 
terror  than  before,  when  he  came  to  that  recital.  “  And  yet,  was 
it  altogether  my  fault  ?  I  thought  I  loved  her.  How  are  we 
to  be  judged,  if  we  may  not  judge  our  own  strength  aright? 
She  was  so  fair,  so  beautiful ;  w'hy  was  she  not  strong  enough 
to  keep  my  love  alive.  How  am  I  to  blame?  When  my  love 
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died,  I  left  her;  but  would  it  not  have  been  worse  if  I  had 
married  her,  and  we  had  been  wretched  together?  Oh,  she 
grieved  ;  yes,  she  grieved  terribly,  but  are  not  women  always 
so?  If  she  drifted  far  down  into  black  waters,  how  was  it  my 
fault?  Can  a  man  put  a  curb  on  the  passions  that  riot  in  his 
blood  ?  They  say  I  seduced  her.  Bah,  what  do  they  rfot  say  ? 
Her  brother,  they  told  me,  searched  the  world  over  for  me, 
seeking  my  life  ;  but  only  fora  time  ;  he  disappeared,  and  I  for¬ 
got  it  all.  And  now,  is  it  so  deathly  a  crime?  May  there  not 
be  pardon  ?  ”  So  he  raved,  and  rambled  and  clung  deliriously 
to  excuses  that  gleamed  before  him,  fraught  with  hope. 

The  calm,  monotonous  voice  of  the  father  came  upon  him 
gently.  “And  she,  my  son,  what  was  her  name?  ” 

“  Mademoiselle  D’Anvoisy.” 

A  frightful  cry  broke  from  the  lips  of  the  priest;  he  started 
to  his  feet,  his  face  rent  by  convulsive  flashes  of  hatred,  his 
nails  pressed  scarringly  into  his  palms. 

“Oh,  my  God  ;  my  sister !  ”  came  hoarsely  from  the  caverns 
of  his  writhing  mouth. 

Then,  with  an  almost  superhuman  struggle  he  mastered  him¬ 
self,  the  tension  relaxed,  he  sank  into  his  chair  again.  The 
victory  was  his,  but  it  had  been  a  struggle  to  which  the  battling 
of  armies  is  nothing. 

At  the  father’s  first  cry,  at  his  leap  upwards,  the  Comte  de 
Rougemort  had  tried  to  turn  himself  away  on  his  couch,  had 
attempted  to  throw  his  arm  up  blindly  before  his  face,  as  if  to 
ward  off  a  blow ;  but  the  maimed  limbs  refused  to  respond  ;  he 
could  do  nothing  but  tremble  in  mortal  terror.  His  eyes  were 
as  if  he  was  then  gazing  upon  the  horrors  of  hell. 

“  The  confessional,  it  is  sacred,”  he  gasped,  “  thou  would’st 
not  dare — ” 

Father  Armand  interrupted  gently,  the  perfect  control  over 
his  voice  showing  the  whole  agony  of  his  just-fought  struggle 
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with  himself.  “Fear  not;  I  am  no  longer  a  man ;  I  am  the 
priest.  Thou  art  to  me  as  any  other  man  ;  I  listen  to  thy  con¬ 
fession  as  a  secret  that  lies  between  thee  and  thy  Father  in 
Heaven.  Fear  not,  and  let  thy  soul  prepare  for  the  mercy  of  the 
Supreme  Being. 

“  For  all  thy  sins  thou  art  absolved.  So  thou  mayest  die  in 
peace  and  faith  !  ” 

And  so,  the  balm  of  his  words  yet  lingering  in  his  sick- 
chamber  like  a  spice  from  health-giving  breezes,  Father  Armand 
passed  out  into  the  solemn  cloisters.  What  thoughts  rent  his 
soul  there,  who  shall  say  ?  All  that  time  must  have  passed 
before  him  again  like  a  vision,  all  that  time  of  youth  and  hatred 
and  revenge.  When  he  had  found  the  crime  that  his  sister  was 
the  victim  of,  how  his  eyes  had  spun  with  flame  of  hate,  how  he 
had  sworn  by  all  things  s  .cred,  all  things  fiendish,  that  he 
would  find  that  man,  that  betrayer  of  his  family  honor,  and  slay 
him,  ay,  torture  him,  perhaps  !  And  then,  whence  had  come 
that  tremendous  soul-sweeping  light  that  fell  upon  him  in  the 
midst  of  his  unsated  hate,  as  once  the  light  fell  upon  Saul, 
showing  him  the  sin  of  all  hate,  the  foulness  of  all  revenge,  the 
beauty  of  resignation,  the  glory  of  unselfishness,  of  forgiveness 
where  forgiveness  was  not,  by  worldly  reasoning,  due?  It  had 
fallen  upon  him  like  a  cloak,  had  blinded  his  hate-lit  eyes  with 
the  light  of  a  lovelier  flame,  the  lamp  of  religious  fervor.  He 
had  determined  upon  the  monastery,  upon  the  life  of  constant 
prayer,  of  resignation,  of  atonement  for  past  worldliness. 

Yet,  after  all  these  years,  the  quick  face  to-face  flashing  of 
that  man’s  presence  before  him,  the  revelation  of  his  identity, 
had  utterly  unwrought,  momentarily  at  least,  the  whole  work  of 
the  long  monastic  life  !  That  he  had  conquered  in  the  end, 
that  was  but  little ;  that  he  yielded  even  for  that  instant  was 
proof  that  there  was  yet  too  much  of  the  man,  not  enough  of 
the  priest. 
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There  must  be  more  scourging  ;  more  fasting. 

The  Comte  de  Rougemort,  by  the  ever-present  irony  of  fate, 
was  not  destined  for  death  at  this  crisis.  Something,  perhaps 
it  was  the  sharp  terror  of  that  moment,  when  Father  Armand’s 
cry  broke  the  stillness,  had  set  the  fast  fleeting  spirit  back  into 
the  path  of  strength. 

Months  passed,  to  be  sure,  before  the  Comte  could  leave  his 
couch  ;  even  then  he  remained  without  the  use  of  his  right  leg, 
a  cripple,  needing  a  crutch  perpetually ;  but  death  had  turned 
its  face  from  him.  He  was  driven  away  from  the  monastery  to 
his  splendid  house  in  the  neighboring  mountains ;  in  the  clois¬ 
tral  walls  there  remained  of  him  only  a  general  memory  of  one 
sick  man  more  or  less  ;  in  this  case,  however,  a  sick  man  who 
had  donated,  shortly  afterwards,  a  munificent  sum  to  the  mon¬ 
astery;  even  in  the  heart  of  Father  Armand  there  remained 
only  a  milestone  in  the  measurement  of  his  own  unworthiness, 
only  a  regret  for  the  revengeful  flash  that  he  had  not  been  able 
to  check,  only  a  redoubled  strength  of  self-upbraidings,  of  re¬ 
morse. 

Not  so  was  it  with  the  Comte  de  Rougemort.  His  body  was 
strong  again  ;  but  his  soul  was  oppressed  by  a  nameless  dread. 
It  shook  him  like  a  fever.  It  came  upon  him  at  all  moments, 
everywhere.  He  was  dining,  congenial  revelers  all  about  him, 
his  beautiful  dining-room  glittering  with  splendors  of  the  feast, 
vibrating  with  the  music  that  floated  in  from  the  perfume-filled 
conservatory,  and — like  an  ague — that  dread  would  seize  him, 
would  convulse  him  with  frightful  tremblings,  would  write 
itself  upon  his  brow  in  perspiiation,  would  send  a  parchment 
paleness  over  his  face.  He  was  driving,  in  the  solitude  of  the 
pines  and  the  snow-topped  mountains,  in  the  security  of  his 
own  estate,  and  that  fear  came  upon  him  like  the  hand  of  a 
spectre,  a  living  skeleton. 
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It  was  the  fear  that  father  Armand  would  become  once  more 
a  man. 

It  was  impossible  that  any  spiritual  chains  could  be  bound  so 
tightly  about  the  frailties  of  human  nature  as  to  stifle  forever 
the  promptings  of  revenge  !  The  priestly  forgiveness  would 
surely  one  day  be  swallowed  up  in  the  flood  of  the  man’s 
hatred  !  Father  Armand  would  again  become  Armand  D’An- 
voisy. 

And  Armand  D'Anvoisy  would  seek  out  the  Comte  de 
Rougemort  and  kill  him  !  That  the  betrayal  of  his  sister  might 
be  avenged ! 

The  Comte  de  Rougemort  tried  to  stifle  this  ever-increasing 
dread,  to  drown  it  in  wine,  in  more  frightful  dissipations  than 
even  his  riotous  youth  had  known.  His  fevered  brain  sought 
every  new  expedient  for  killing  thoughts,  for  deadening  mem¬ 
ories. 

But  that  spectre  of  fear  came  always,  vampire-like,  and 
sucked  his  courage,  his  nerve-force,  his  very  life  from  him.  It 
sat  at  his  feet  while  he  dreamed,  and  spread  its  fangs  at  him; 
the  fangs  were  the  long  fingers  of  Armand  D’Anvoisy  reaching 
for  his  throat,  ravenous  for  the  death  of  him.  In  the  day, 
there  appeared  to  him  the  white  face  of  Armand,  cruelly  sneer¬ 
ing,  and  a  “  Die,  libertine  !  ”  came  hissing  to  his  ears  in  the 
voice  of  Armand. 

Naught  was  of  avail  to  drive  that  fear  away.  Naught  while 
Father  Armand  lived. 

Ay,  that  was  it !  A  hideous  cunning  crept  into  the  comte’s 
face. 

The  priest  to  whom  he  had  confessed  his  sin,  and  by  whom 
he  had  been  absolved  ;  the  brother  of  the  girl  he  had  wronged ; 
that  dual  identity  must  be  wiped  out.  Father  Armand  must 
die ! 

Then,  and  not  till  then,  would  he  once  more  know  respite 
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from  that  terror  ;  then  would  full  joy  in  his  pleasures  return  to 
him  ;  then  would  peace  kiss  his  life. 

A  terrible  struggle  took  place  in  the  comte’s  heart.  Frightful 
as  was  the  blackness  of  his  soul,  he  shrank  from  murder.  Yet 
it  was  a  task  he  could  entrust  to  no  one  ;  he  must  himself  make 
sure  of  that  priest’s  death.  Was  it  not  perhaps  possible  that 
this  obsession  of  dread  would  finally  leave  him  ?  Was  he  not  for 
-that  instant,  par  exemple,  perfectly  clear  and  contented  in  his 
mind  ?  And  then  that  presentiment,  as  if  angry  at  being  flouted, 
would  rise  all  the  fiercer  before  him,  and  shake  him  until  he 
wept  like  a  child  !  His  heart  almost  ceased  to  beat ;  a  sickness 
went  all  over  him,  and  cold  perspirations  laid  their  chill  upon 
upon  him.  He  was  frightful  to  behold  !  Then  the  hope  of  re¬ 
spite  from  this  terror  left  him,  and  he  turned,  cursing,  to  his 
planning  for  Armand’s  death. 

In  the  chapel  of  the  monastery  the  monks  were  singing.  The 
Comte  de  Rougemort,  who  had  had  himself  driven  to  the  por¬ 
tals,  smiled  cunningly  as  he  listened.  His  plans  were  laid.  He 
would  go  within  and  ask  to  speak  with  Father  Armand.  He 
would  lead  him  into  the  shadows  of  the  cloisters  ;  a  stab,  a 
moan,  and  the  priest,  the  brother  of  Mademoiselle  D’Anvoisy, 
would  fall  into  the  shadows.  They  would  not  find  the  body 
soon  ;  he,  the  comte,  would  then  be  far  on  his  way  to  seas  and 
other  lands. 

He  would  be  admitted  at  once ;  the  monastery  held  him  in 
reverence  as  a  grand,  a  charitable  seigneur.  His  crutch  would 
call  down  pity.  His  piteously  slow  gait  would  enlist  Father 
Armand’s  compassion;  ay,  and  his  lack  of  watchfulness  for  the 
other’s  swift  stab. 

His  nerves  were  at  a  tense  strain  that  almost  shook  his  body 
like  the  vibration  of  a  tuning-fork.  He  could  feel  the  joy  of 
that  lunge,  hear  the  priest’s  dying  moan,  see  himself  adding 
the  fierce,  death-ensuring  incisions.  That  blood,  how  that 
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stream  would  wash  away  those  haunting  fears  !  That  death, 
how  it  would  bring  back  his  own  life  ! 

He  muttered  to  himself,  gloating  over  the  prospective  fierce¬ 
ness  of  his  joy.  Oh,  to  feel  that  frightful  Nemesis  removed 
from  him,  that  sword  of  Damocles  lifted  forever,  that  suffering 
of  Tantalus  forgotten ! 

When  he  entered,  the  monks  were  still  singing  in  the  chapel. 
While  he  stood  in  the  shadows,  the  procession,  sober-hued  and 
solemn,  began  to  issue  from  the  chapel,  the  chant  still  within, 
like  a  dirge.  They  walked  slowly,  two  by  two.  Finally  came 
four,  who  bore  between  them  an  open  coffin.  The  dirge  within 
the  chapel  was  funereal.  As  the  coffin-bearers  passed  the 
comte,  leaning  forward  on  his  crutch,  he  looked  carelessly  upon 
the  face  of  the  dead  monk. 

It  was  the  face  of  Father  Armand  ! 

Like  a  bowstring  that  suddenly  snaps,  the  terrible  tension  of 
the  comte’s  nerves,  the  agonized  strain  of  his  will  force,  of  his 
body,  of  his  soul,  gave  way,  with  a  flash  of  suddenness  in  which 
he  fell  crashing  to  the  ground,  his  crutch  falling  with  a  dull 
clang  upon  the  stones. 

The  Comte  de  Rougemort  was  dead. 
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BLAZING  summer  had  followed  an  unusually  rainy  spring; 


then  all  the  uncleanness  of  the  town  had  burst  in  one 
giganticeruption  ;  the  cholera  had  all  places  and  all  people  in  it’s 
nauseous  fangs.  The  fear  of  death  was  upon  the  face  of  every¬ 
one,  and  the  agony  of  bereavement  was  furrowing  many  brows. 

In  the  gloomy  rooms  of  the  Hospital  of  St.  Peter  the  hush  of 
death  was  ghastly  in  its  unbrokenness.  The  months  passed  by, 
and  yet  no  day  was  without  its  victim.  The  outside  world  was 
as  if  it  never  existed  ;  in  like  manner,  the  stricken  town  was 
inaccessible,  avoided  and  leper-like.  None  could  escape  from 
it;  and  none  would  enter  it. 

Imagine  the  surprise  of  the  quarantine  officer  when  a  woman 
asked  one  day  to  enter  the  stricken  town.  She  had  come,  she 
explained,  to  act  as  a  nurse  in  the  hospital.  And,  since  the 
restriction  was  only  against  people  leaving  the  town,  the  officer 
could  do  nothing  but  shrug  his  shoulders,  say,  “  You  are 
challenging  death,”  and  allow  the  woman  to  pass  in.  She 
thanked  him  silently  and  proceeded  towards  the  hospital. 

As  to  who  the  woman  was,  or  what  her  name,  the  latter  point 
may  be  left  unnoticed.  It  was  so  long  since  she  became  One 
of  the  Nameless  that  she  needed  no  new  identity  to  suit  her  new 
residence.  Let  it  be  enough  explanation  that  she  was  still  hand¬ 
some,  in  a  fierce  sort  of  way,  as  if  she  were  determined  to  achieve 
some  kind  of  beauty  in  despite  of  what  ravages,  time,  and 
her  manner  of  life  had  made.  Her  eyes  had  a  quick  pain  in 
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them ;  the  lips  were  red  with  many  kinds  of  use.  Plenty  of 
hardly  concealed  lines  were  in  her  face,  and  they  were  not  the 
pleasantest  of  lines  to  read. 

This  woman  as  she  walked  through  the  fear-filled  streets 
towards  the  hospital,  thought,  in  a  way  that  is  commonly 
attributed  to  persons  about  to  drown,  of  her  whole  life;  and, 
since  the  step  she  was  taking  seemed  as  certain  to  end  in  death 
as  is  a  non-swimmer's  plunge  into  deep  seas,  there  was  a  real 
explanation  for  the  quick  retrospection.  If  she  could  have 
uttered  her  thoughts,  they  would  have  run  very  much  like  this  : 

“If  it  will  only  come  soon,  this  death!  They  say  that  few 
nurses  escape  ;  may  I  not  be  one  of  them  !  Ah,  it  will  be  sweet 
to  go,  to  leave  this  shameful,  awful  life  that  has  taught  me  such 
horrors  in  so  few  years  !  And,  sweeter  yet,  because  I  may,  per¬ 
haps,  have  done  some  good  before  I  die.  I  had  not  the  courage 
to  take  my  life  in  the  literal  way ;  this  is  but  a  cowardly  plant¬ 
ing  of  myself  in  the  destroyer’s  path,  and  yet  it  gives  me  the 
chance  to  put  some  good  against  the  heavy  weight  of  sin  that 
fills  the  scale  of  my  life.  Will  that  sin,  I  wonder,  be  accounted 
against  me  in  very  deed  ?  or  will  the  man  who  brought  me  to 
it  be  held  in  the  reckoning?  But  what  matters  it?  It  is  al¬ 
most  over  now.  Since  that  time, — when  he  took  the  love  and 
the  life  I  gave  him,  and  ruined  both  — I  have  wrought  the  death 
of  much  innocence,  have  put  crime  into  many  men’s  blood,  and 
have  proven  a  prophetess  of  enchantment  into  sin  and  disen¬ 
chantment  from  good.  The  evil  that  one  man  did  to  me 
I  have  visited  a  hundred-fold  upon  other  men.  Only  now,  I 
have  grown  tired  of  it  all,  and  the  ghastliness  of  it  has  made 
me  sick,  and  I  want  to  wash  my  hands  in  a  little  atonement  and 
then  pass  into  the  everlasting  Nothing.  So,  while  I  court  death 
for  myself,  I  will  try  and  save  some  fellow-creatures  from  his 
clutches.” 

During  the  weary  months  that  the  town  lay  beleaguered  of 
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Death,  this  newcomer  nursed  many  patients,  day  and  night,  with 
marvelous  energy  and  leckless  unselfishness.  In  the  hospital 
her  silent  help  was  the  saving  of  many  a  one,  and  the  doctors 
held  their  remedies  hardly  as  efficacious  as  her  nursing.  Con¬ 
cerning  her  past  and  her  identity  there  was  no  question  in  that 
time  of  mortal  peril.  One  does  not  require  that  the  hand  which 
saves  you  from  drowning  be  of  a  necessity  clean.  She  was 
Nurse  Eleven,  and  there  her  individuality  ceased. 

It  was  towards  the  end  of  a  day  full  of  a  heat  unusual  for 
even  a  Southern  October  that  Nurse  Eleven,  in  going  her  rounds 
with  her  ministrations,  observed  that  there  was  a  new  patient 
in  her  ward.  He  had  been  brought  in  over  night,  and  was  in 
the  cot  farthest  from  her. 

When  she  reached  the  newcomer’s  bed,  her  eyes  gave  a  fierce 
start,  and  she  had  to  clutch  strainingly  at  the  iron  framework  of 
the  couch  to  keep  from  screaming.  For  a  while  she  fought  with 
herself.  The  man  slept,  or  he  would  have  died  of  fright  in 
watching.  In  spite  of  the  years,  she  had  recognized  him.  He 
it  was  who  had  poisoned  all  her  life,  and  turned  it  prematurely 
into  a  hell.  It  was  he — the  one  man  whose  death  she  longed  for. 

She  watched  his  troubled  sleep.  Out  of  the  chaos  of  his 
plague-shaken  features  she  recalled  old  loveiights,  old  expres¬ 
sions,  and  out  of  his  quivering  ravings  she  wove  for  herself  the 
old  endearments  that  had  first  brought  sin  towards  her.  Then 
she  recalled  again,  with  a  purposeful  insistence,  her  life  in  all 
its  cruelty.  This  man,  this  wreck  of  a  man,  was  the  cause  of 
it  all !  And  she,  of  all  women  in  the  world,  must  needs  nurse 
him !  Had  the  old  Greeks  anything  more  tragic  in  their  epics? 

For  a  long  time,  Nurse  Eleven  leaned  against  the  wall  and 
thought  many  bitter  things.  It  was  in  her  power,  merely  by 
letting  him  alone,  to  allow  Death  this  victim.  It  was  so  easy  ; 
an  equivocal  conscience  would  even  sanction  it ;  she  would 
merely  be  letting  nature  have  its  way.  The  man  was  stricken  ; 
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unless  she  interfered,  he  would  die.  And  why  should  she 
interfere  ?  She  had  come  here,  to  be  sure,  to  atone  for  her' sin 
in  some  way;  but  to  heap  fiery  coals  on  this  one  particular 
head,  that  was  too  much  ! 

****** 

When  the  house-physician  made  his  morning  rounds  he 
looked  at  Nurse  Eleven,  who  slept,  and  then,  as  he  examined 
the  patient,  said  :  “  H’m,  here’s  another  one  she’s  saved.  I  gave 
him  up  last  night.  But  she  seems  to  have  brought  him  round. 
I  fancy  he’ll  do  now.  The  worst’s  over.  She  worked  too  hard, 
though.  Nature’s  asserted  herself.  Here,  Eleven,  wake  up  and 
get  some  real  rest,  lying  down.  Wake  up,  I  say.”  He  shook 
her  shoulder,  so  that  her  head  swayed  heavily  forward. 

One  of  the  Nameless  had  passed  into  the  Nothing. 
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A  WOMAN  AND  A  WAGER. 

Letter  from  Miss  Harriet  Chiving  ton,  spending  the  summer 
at  Oldhaven,  R.  /.,  to  her  friend  Miss  Constance  Penton,  in 
town,  July  twentieth. 

I. 


My  Dear  Constance: 

If  you  are  looking  for  a  letter  redolent  of  sea-breezes  and  in¬ 
formed  with  the  buoyancy  of  spirit  usually  supposed  as  result¬ 
ing  from  a  stay  at  the  seashore,  I  fear  you  will  be  vastly 
disappointed.  The  fact  is,  this  place  strikes  me  as  being  insuf¬ 
ferably  dull.  There  is  nothing  to  do  but  bathing,  parading 
around  the  Casino  grounds,  and  dancing  in  the  evening  with 
men  you  never  heard  of  before,  and  are  quite  willing  to  never 
see  or  hear  of  again.  The  men  here,  to  tell  the  sad  truth,  are  a 
lot  of  prigs,  whose  aim  in  life  appears  to  be  never  to  wear  the 
same  scarf  two  days  in  succession.  Each  one  has  the  air  of 
feeling  very  much  put  out  at  not  being  the  only  man  in  the 
place — a  false  tradition  that  they  have  grown  to  cherish,  the 
comic  papers  assisting.  When  I  call  to  mind  the  delightful 
fancies  I  built  for  myself,  in  town,  of  the  continued  round,  of 
pleasure  I  was  to  find  here :  the  clever  men,  the  airy  rivalry  of 
fashionables  perpetually  furnishing  a  colorful  picture  of  extrava¬ 
gance, — I  nearly  grow  morose  as  I  view  the  realities  of  the 
place.  Why,  I  actually  believe  that  you,  in  town,  are  in  com¬ 
parative  Paradise.  There  are  always  some  people  there  that  one 
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knows  ;  and  the  avenue,  to  say  nothing  of  the  shops,  is  not 
nearly  so  wearisome  in  torrid  mid-summer  as  some  people  like 
to  paint  it.  Certainly,  that  is  the  way  it  strikes  me  at  this  mo¬ 
ment.  Do  you  know,  dear,  it  is  perfectly  absurd,  but  I  have 
found  one  interesting  man  here  : — a  waiter  !  I  fancy  I  see  you 
curling  your  lip  and  raising  those  pretty  eyebrows  that  you 
brush  so  carefully  every  day  I  hasten  to  assure  you  that,  of 
course,  I  don’t  know  the  man.  What  I  mean  is  that  his  bear¬ 
ing,  his  demeanor,  interests  me ;  that  he  is  not  of  the  ordinary 
pretty-faced  genus  that  glides  about  Delmonico’s  ;  and  that  in 
lieu  of  a  more  engaging  study,  I  have  taken  to  observing  the 
man  quite  curiously.  As  he  invariably  waits  on  our  table,  this 
is  an  easy  matter.  However,  as  I  have  not  yet  had  time  to  dis¬ 
cover  whether  he  is  anything  more  than  a  man  with  an  “  air,  ’ 
I  shall  have  to  postpone  the  interesting—  I  hope— details  until  my 
next  letter.  For  the  nonce,  adieu.  Your  devoted. 


From  the  same  to  the  same ,  August  first. 

Dear  Constance : 

There  is  so  much  to  tell  that  I  hardly  know  where  to  begin. 
Oh,  dear  girl,  the  strangest  things  have  happened !  When  I 
think  of  how  uninteresting  this  stay  by  the  sea  started  out  to  be 
for  me,  and  how  almost  romantic  my  experiences  have  since 
been,  I  am  quite  ready  to  believe  that  there  is  nothing  certain 
this  side  of  the  heavens  !  But  to  my  story. 

You  remember  my  mentioning  our  waiter  here  as  the  most 
interesting  person  in  the  place  ?  Well,  I  think  so  yet,  only  more 
so.  There  was  something  about  the  man  that  fascinated  me. 
He  seemed  to  be  out  of  his  sphere ;  not  that  he  was  anything 
but  perfect  in  his  attentions,  but  his  manner  seemed  to  politely 
veil  the  truth  that  he  was  extending  favors,  not  observing  a  duty. 
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And  then,  my  dear,  he  looked  so  clever !  Not  merely  handsome 
in  the  doll  fashion  of  so  many  of  our  latter-day  young  men,  but 
informed  alike  with  grace  of  features  and  the  evidences  of  a 
noble  mind  shining  through  his  eyes.  And  all  this,  you  are 
thinking,  in  a  mere  waiter !  Ah,  but  wait,  my  dear. 

Two  or  three  days  ago  I  had  strolled  out  alone  along  the 
beach,  in  the  faint  moonlight,  and  was  resting  against  one  of 
sand  hillocks,  when  1  heard  a  tenor  voice  singing  the  “  That 
Night  I’ll  Ne’er  Forget”  song  from  “The  Chimes  of  Nor¬ 
mandy.”  The  singer  was  evidently  just  on  the  other  side  of  the 
hillock.  The  moon  was  shimmering  the  sea  with  its  wedge  of 
sheen,  the  waves  were  lisping  a  perpetual  lullaby  chorus,  and 
everything  tended  to  make  the  effect  of  the  song  a  really  charm¬ 
ing  one.  When  it  ceased,  something — I  know  not  what — 
moved  me  to  say,  “Thank  you.”  I  cannot  explain  it;  but  it 
was  an  almost  unconscious  speech.  But  the  singer  had  heard 
it,  and  appeared  suddenly  before  me,  hat  in  hand,  saying,  “  I  beg 
your  pardon  ;  I  had  no  idea  I  was  disturbing  any  one.”  He 
walked  away  swiftly  before  I  could  recover  my  self  possession. 

It  was  the  waiter  !  I  had  seen  his  face  ;  but  for  that  I  would 
have  taken  him  for  a  regular  seaside  man — for  I  assure  you  his 
costume  was  eminently  correct.  You  can  imagine  how  my 
curiosity  was  inflamed  !  The  next  day  I  hardly  dared  look  at 
the  man  ‘as  he  glided  about  our  table  and  waited  on  us  as  if 
strolling  on  the  sands  and  singing  Millocker  arias  were  a  feat 
he  never  dreamed  of.  That  evening  something  prompted  me  to 
visit  the  sand  hillock  again.  He  was  there,  and  he — introduced 
himself.  Don’t  hold  up  your  hands  in  horror,  dearest!  For  it 
was  as  I  had  expected.  He  is  not  really  a  waiter.  He  is  a 
Russian  count,  exiled  for  a  time  for  political  reasons.  You  can’t 
imagine  how  charmingly  he  told  me  this.  He  was  so  deferential, 
so  perfectly  du  monde.  Of  course  it  was  horribly  unconven¬ 
tional,  but  one  expects  a  little  of  that  at  the  seashore,  and  besides 
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he  gave  as  his  excuse  for  speaking  to  me  the  strong  impression 
that  I  had  made  upon  him.  I  don  t  know  why  I  didn’t  turn 
away  coldly  and  haughtily  when  he  first  began  to  speak,  but  there 
is  something  about  him  that  almost  compels  me,  my  dear,  tolis 
ten  to  him.  To  make  a  long  story  short  I  listened  to  him  while 
he  told  me  a  great  deal  about  himself,  his  home  in  Russia,  his 
family  and  position,  and  his  reasons  for  having  chosen  the  du¬ 
ties  of  a  waiter  to  while  away  the  hours  of  exiledom.  When  we 
parted  there  was  already  a  strong  bond  of  sympathy  between 
us.  Do  you  know,  Constance,  that  I  begin  to  suspect  that  I  am 
falling  in  love  with  this — what  shall  I  call  him, count  or  waiter? 
The  man  himself,  aside  from  his  identity,  actual  or  suppositious, 
attracts  me  wonderfully. 

You  are  thinking  to  yourself,  “  What !  Harriet  a  tuft-hunter !  ” 
But  you  are  quite  wrong.  It  is  the  man  luimeme ,  be  he  poten¬ 
tate  or  pauper.  I  know  what  your  answer  to  this  letter  will 
contain  :  reflections  on  the  unwisdom  of  trusting  the  truthful¬ 
ness  of  men  in  general,  summer  men  in  particular ;  jests  con¬ 
cerning  barbers  who  pass  themselves  off  as  counts ;  and  warn¬ 
ings  against  summer  acquaintances  in  general.  My  dear,  I 
know  all  these  things.  And  yet,  and  yet — Well,  nous  verrons! 
I  hope  none  of  your  fears  may  be  correct.  And  for  the  present, 
Leb  Wohl.  As  ever,  Harriet. 

III. 

Letter  from  Jack  Van  Arndt,  pro  tem.,  of  Oldhaven,  R.  /., 
to  Carlisle  Moffat,  of  New  York,  August  twenty-sixth. 

Dear  Old  Mail: 

I’m  in  a  devil  of  a  quandary.  I’m  hoist  by  my  own  petard, 
caught  in  my  own  net,  trapped  in  the  folding-bed  I  have  made 
for  myself!  You  remember  that  night  at  Dick  Holywell’s  a 
couple  of  months  ago,  when  we  had  all  had  enough  wine  to  be 
vain  and  valiant  ?  Well,  you  also  remember,  then,  that  we  got 
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to  talking  of  what  follies  each  one  of  us  intended  committing  in 
the  regular  season  of  fools  summer.  Somebody  grunted  out, 
“  Heigh,  ho,  why  doesn’t  somebody  turn  waiter  for  a  change, 
just  to  see  how  it  goes?  ”  Another  man  said  :  “  IU  bet  five 
hundred  dollars  there  isn’t  a  man  in  the  crowd  with  sand 
enough  to  play  waiter  all  summer  without  weakening  or  giving 
himself  away!”  And  I,  like  an  idiot,  shouted,  “  I’ll  take  you  !  ” 
We  drew  up  a  regular  contract  there  and  then,  as  you  fellows 
all  witnessed.  That  was  the  beginning  of  this  trouble  I’m  in. 

I  was  getting  along  splendidly  here,  but  of  course  a  girl  had 
to  turn  up.  Though  I  ought  not  write  in  that  tone  at  all,  for 
she’s  the  sweetest  girl  on  earth,  and  I’m  going  to  marry  her 
or — !  However,  this  is  putting  the  finale  before  the  introduc¬ 
tion.  You  see,  I  was  doing  the  waiter  act  to  a  charm  ;  nobody 
was  on,  (except  some  of  the  crowd  who  are  here  to  see  that  I 
play  fair,)  and  everything  was  coming  my  way,  including  the 
five  hundred  bones.  Then  comes  to  Oldhaven  this  fairy 
charmer,  Miss  Agnes  Waddilove,  whose  people,  you  know,  are 
in  the  old  Southern  set  in  New  York.  And  I — well,  I  fell  in 
love  with  her,  like  the  regular  inspired  idiot  that  I  am.  I  had  to 
wait  on  their  table,  and  her  beauty  and  charm  did  the  trick  for 
me.  I  need  not  tell  you  that  I  found  a  way  to  speik  to  her, 
waiter  as  I  am.  Trust  me  for  finding  a  way,  especially  with 
Love  as  guide  ! 

But  you  may  be  a  trifle  surprised  when  I  tell  you  that  I  came 
the  Russian  count  racket.  I  had  to.  As  a  mere  waiter  I  risked 
getting  kicked  over  a  wide  sweep  of  country  by  old  Waddilove  ; 
as  Jack  Van  Arndt  I  lost  my  bet  with  that  infernal  Char¬ 
ley  Rockminster ;  and  so— well,  the  count  business  was  a 
case  of  “  have.”  And  there’s  where  the  trouble  began  to 
brew  !  I  found  out  that  the  whole  family  was  going  abroad  be¬ 
fore  the  summer  was  over,  so  that  if  I  wanted  Agnes,  it  was  get 
her  p.  d.  q.,  or  not  at  all.  So  I  told  her  of  my  love  without  much 
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delay,  and  I  was  referred  to  her  stern  parents.  The  dear  girl 
herself  loves  me,  thank  goodness,  though  I  suspect  that  she’s 
a  trifle  more  in  love  with  the  count  than  with  the  real  me.  Still, 
she  loves  me,  and  that’s  nine-tenths  of  the  battle.  But  her 
father!  My  dear  boy  it  was  really  worth  the  price  of  admis¬ 
sion  to  see  him  rave  and  rage  !  What,  a  penniless  imposter ! 
A  man  who  had  waited  on  their  table  !  A  Russian  count  for¬ 
sooth  !  More  likely  a  Russian  sent  abroad  on  a  criminal  count! 
Marry  his  daughter,  indeed  !  He’d  see  me  considerable  further 
and  warmer  first  !  I  felt  like  telling  him  then  and  there  that  I 
was  just  as  good  as  he.  but — that  infernal  bet,  and  the  laugh 
that  crowd  in  town  would  give  me  !  I’m  not  very  different  from 
most  men  in  this.  I  believe  :  I  do  hate  to  have  my  vanity  pinked. 

And  so  you  see  the  fix  I’m  in.  If  I  want  Agnes  (and  I  do, 
badly,  madly,)  I’ll  have  to  disclose  my  identity  before  the  sum¬ 
mer  is  over,  which  means  disbursing  five  hundred  scudi  and 
standing  a  good  deal  of  guying;  or,  if  I  want  to  win  my  bet, 
I’ll  lose  the  sweetest  girl  on  earth.  My  vanity  against  my  hap¬ 
piness,  that’s  one  way  of  stacking  it  up.  Which  is  it  to  be  ?  As 
1  said  before,  I’m  in  a  devil  of  a  fix  ! 

Dejectedly  yours,  Jack . 

IV. 

Extract  from  New  York  Chronicle ,  September  thirtieth . 

Married. — Van  Arndt — Waddilove.  At  the  residence 
of  the  bride  s  parents,  490  Broadway  Hill,  by  Rev.  Potter  Hen¬ 
derson,  Miss  Agnes  Waddilove,  daughter  of  Colonel  Waddilove, 
to  John  Van  Arndt,  both  of  New  York. 

V. 

Memorandum  in  the  diary  of  Charles  Rockminster. 

“ New  York ,  September  25,  1892. 

“  Received  this  day  from  John  Van  Arndt,  by  cheque  No.  310, 
on  Chemical  National  Bank,  five  hundred  dollars.” 
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FLOTO,  THE  JESTER. 

I  T  was  generally  conceded  in  the  land  of  Fancy  that  Floto,  the 
*  jester  at  the  court  of  the  young  King  of  Dreams,  was  the 
wittiest  man  of  his  time.  There  were  other  jesters;  the  courts 
of  the  Oueen  of  Shadows,  and  the  Prince  of  Portents  had  each 
its  appointed  turner  of  jests  and  sharpener  of  satire;  the  quips 
were  merry  and  biting  enough,  but  there  was  no  such  perfection 
of  wit  anywhere  as  that  which  flashed  from  the  thin  lips  of 
Floto.  Sometimes,  on  occasions  of  great  state,  there  were 
tournaments  held  in  the  land  of  Fancy,  which  all  the  royal  per¬ 
sonages  attended  with  pomp  and  ceremony  most  complete.  In 
the  contests  at  arms  the  victors  were  furnished  now  by  this 
court  now  by  that;  in  the  duello  of  wit  and  jest  it  was  always 
Floto  who  won  the  laurel.  The  fame  of  this  man  went  through¬ 
out  all  the  land;  in  the  furthest  byways,  the  peasants  passed 
their  compliments  to  him  thus:  “Ah,  maiden,  thou  hast  almost 
as  merry  a  mind  as  the  great  Floto,”  or  thus:  “Sir,  your  satire 
must  have  gone  to  school  with  Floto.”  AH  the  people  of 
Dreams  laughed  at  Floto’s  wit,  and  many  feared  it. 

Wit,  smiles  and  laughter  ever  attendant  upon  him, ever  at  his 
beck  and  call,  Floto  himself  never  smiled.  It  was  one  of  the 
spices  of  his  humorous  monologues,  of  his  sardonic  witticisms, 
that  his  face  never  changed  from  a  certain  somber  stolidity  that 
enveloped  it.  The  most  beautiful  flights  of  his  humor  came 
from  lips  that  were  closely  set  as  in  a  mold;  his  voice  never 
betrayed  the  merriment  that  lay  in  his  sentences.  The  courtiers 
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laughed  all  the  more  at  Floto’s  humor;  it  took  on  the  added 
elements  of  incongruousness,  of  suddenness.  They  said  to  them¬ 
selves  that  a  jester’s  laugh  must  spoil  the  jester’s  jest,  and  so 
they  thought  no  more  of  Floto’s  mask-like  face  except  that’ it 
must  be  a  part  of  his  stock-in-trade 

But  the  young  King  of  Dreams  himself  was  still  in  that  age 
of  curiosity  when  one  longs  to  know  the  causes  of  things.  lie 
had  not  yet  reached  the  indifferent  years:  the  years  when  one  is 
satisfied  with  surfaces.  So  it  came  that  to  the  young  king  there 
was  something  unfathomably  uncanny  in  the  difference  between 
Floto’s  face  and  Floto’s  speech.  The  jester’s  keen  eye  detected 
his  master's  fearful  curiosity,  and  avoided  him.  But,  one  day, 
as  Floto  was  strolling  through  the  meadow  of  Thought,  the 
young  king  met  him,  and  commanded  him  to  stroll  the  king’s 
way. 

“My  good  Floto.”  said  the  young  king,  after  they  had  taken 
a  few  paces  together,  “art  thou  happy?” 

“Happiness,  my  king,  is  a  phantom  that  all  pursue  and  none 
know  when  they  have  caught.  I  am  not  different  from  most 
men.” 

“Except  in  thy  art.  But  I  care  not  to  parry  words  with  thee. 
Tell  me,  thou  jester,  dost  thou  not  love  me?” 

“Art  thou  a  woman,  my  king,  to  be  loved?” 

The  young  king  laid  his  hand  upon  Floto’s  shoulder,  and 
sent  the  clear  gaze  of  his  own  brown  eyes  into  the  dull  haven  of 
the  jester’s  orbs. 

“Nay,  Floto,”  he  said  gently,  “forget  thy  calling  for  a  while, 
and  speak  with  me  as  man  to  man.  See,  I  am  but  a  fanciful 
boy,  but  perhaps  my  fancy  has  taught  me  to  see  more  clearly 
than  all  my  kingdom  sees.  Thou  wert  my  father’s  jester;  thy 
merry  jests  greeted  my  coronation;  now,  thou  art  an  aging  man, 
but  I  have  seen  that  ihy  age  is  not  so  great  as  thy  sorrow. 
Will  you  not  tell  me  why  thy  jests  have  so  much  bitterness? 
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But  if  thou  wilt  not,  thy  king  will  not  command.  See,  Floto, 
it  is  I,  the  boy  king,  who  begs - ” 

“My  king,  thou  shall  not  beg!  It  were  a  sorry  day  when  a 
King  of  Dreams  turned  beggar.  Sooner  will  I — There,  frown 
not  at  my  feeble  wit,  my  king;  I  do  but  find  it  difficult  to  strip 
the  habits  of  a  lifetime.  For,  yes,  thou  art  right:  I  am  no  jester, 
truly;  I  am  but  the  scorner  of  my  own  self,  and  there  is  more 
sorrow  than  joy  in  my  wit.  And  because  thou  art  young,  and 
hast  sympathy  still  alive  within  thee,  I  will  tell  thee  why  I  am  a 
jester.” 

By  this  time  they  had  come  into  the  Path  of  Echoes.  The 
evening  was  of  gold  and  gray,  and  the  air  was  heavy  with  the 
scent  of  drooping  magnolias.  The  Land  of  Dreams  was  in  its 
most  enchanting  mood.  And  this  was  what  Floto,  the  jester, 
was  saying  to  the  king: 

To-day,  jesting  is  my  life;  in  my  youth  all  life  was  a  jest  to 
me.  For  every  one  I  had  a  smile, and  I  saw  humor  in  the  dark¬ 
est  things.  Often,  indeed,  my  humor  mis-served  me,  for  I  made 
jest  of  things  too  solemn  to  be  so  treated.  Soon  I  became 
known  among  my  friends  as  a  giddy-pate,  a  light  fellow,  but  a 
good  enough  companion  for  a  blue  day.  I  was  held  to  have  a 
most  despicably  tr.fling  disposition,  and  my  every  word  and 
deed  was  held  to  be  as  the  turn  of  a  jest,  insincere. 

As  for  myself,  the  habit  of  seeing  all  things  through  rose  col¬ 
ored  glasses  was  verily  becoming  so  fixed  upon  me  that  1  became 
merry  even  when  I  felt  quite  otherwise,  and  made  sport  of  my 
own  moods.  When  I  thought  serious  things  I  spoke  them  in  a 
jesting  way  for  fear  that  my  seriousness  would  betray  itself. 
Alone.  I  had  many  a  sorrowful  mood;  but  the  face  I  showed  to 
the  world  was  always  as  merry  as  the  smile  of  dawn.  I  brought 
laughter  to  many  lips,  and  made  my  own  life  a  merry  whim. 

Then,  upon  one  day  I  found  myself  become  most  unwontedly 
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serious  and  asking  myself  a  most  earnest  question.  For  there 
had  come  into  my  life  a  maiden  so  beautiful  in  form  and 
spirit  that  all  my  world  took  on  a  glorified  tint  because 
of  her.  In  her  eyes  lay  all  the  visions  of  love;  their  brown 
depths  glorified  whatever  they  looked  upon.  Her  voice  was  so 
sweet  that  the  echoes  stood  still  and  wondered,  and  her 
words  were  as  the  notes  of  a  harp  played  by  an  angel.  The 
curve  of  her  lips  would  have  made  a  sculptor  die  of 
helplessness,  so  perfect  was  their  inimitable  grace.  Yet, 
it  was  not  her  wonderful,  dream-shaped  eyes;  not  the  ruby 
splendor  of  her  lips;  not  the  fairy  freshness  of  her  cheeks;  not 
the  enchantment  of  her  voice,  nor  the  brown  witchery  of  her 
hair  that  made  her  so  perfect  in  her  beauty:  it  was  the  fair  white 
spirit  that  shone  through  those  eyes  and  breathed  through  those 
lips.  Oh,  the  beauty  of  that  maiden’s  soul,  who  shall  paint  it? 
Not  I,  who  am  a  poor  stumblerwhen  I  speak  of  aught  but  jests. 
But,  in  those  days  that  maiden’s  beauty  shone  through  me  and 
illumined  me  and  made  me  ask  myself  if  I  could  afford  to  spend 
a  lifetime  in  jest.  Then  I  knew  that  I  loved  this  maiden. 

After  I  had  vowed  to  myself  to  look  more  earnestly  on  life  for 
the  sake  of  the  maiden  I  loved,  I  found  that  I  was  so  far  gone 
in  the  habit  of  jesting  that  I  could  not  put  it  off.  And,  since 
the  maiden’s  own  moods  were  ofttimes  merry  enough  and  suited 
to  my  light  disposition  I  did  not,  at  first,  grieve  much  at  my 
failure  to  be  serious.  Yet,  gradually,  as  I  fell  deeper  and  deeper 
into  the  sweet  thralldom  of  "her  eyes,  I  wished  greatly  to  lay 
aside  my  cap  and  bells,  and,  finding  that  I  could  not,  was  filled 
with  pain  and  a  horrible  fear. 

This  fear  was  that  the  maiden  would  consider  me,  as  did  all 
the  world,  as  a  trifler,  a  merry-maker,  a  wit- monger, — a  per¬ 
son  who  never  knew  a  serious  or  sincere  moment.  Oh,  the 
horror  of  that  fear  was  awful!  It  grew  every  day  until  it  became 
a  reality.  Pursued  by  this  fear,  yet  unable  to  fight  it,  I  daily 
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made  my  position  worse.  In  a  pitiably  weak  aversion  to  senti¬ 
mentality  I  said  many  lover-like  things  jestingly  to  the  maiden 
I  lo\ed;  hoping  that  she  would  discover  the  seriousness  under 
the  jest,  and  already  mistrusting  my  own  power  to  achieve  even 
the  semblance  of  sincerity.  Can  I  ever  forget  the  rebuke  in  her 
eyes  when  I  said  these  sincere  words  with  so  insincere  a  manner? 
I  had  disguised  my  sincerity  so  completely  that  she  never  found 
it  out,  and  I  became  in  her  eyes  more  frivolous  than  ever.  Yet, 
it  seemed  to  me  that  she  did  not  dislike  me;  there  was  some 
note  of  sympathy  in  our  temperaments,  and  there  were  times 
when  my  presence  seemed  to  suit  her  mood. 

In  the  enchantment  of  her  presence  all  life  became  as  nothing 
tome  except  as  it  contained  her.  And.  so,  in  the  stillness  of 
one  summer  night,  with  the  stars  as  silent  witnesses,  I  told  the 
maiden  that  I  loved  her,  that  she  was  the  day  star  of  my  hopes, 
the  light  of  my  life.  I  waited  for  the  lovelight  in  her  eyes,  the 
herald  of  bliss  from  her  lips;  then  I  saw  only  that  soft  look  of 
reproach  that  I  knew  so  well. 

“Surely,  Floto,”  she  said  softly,  “you  carry  your  jest  too  far!” 

I  protested  passionately.  But  there  came  upon  her  face  only 
a  look  of  annoyance,  a  wonder,  and  then  a  petulant  pity. 

“You  deceive  yourself  Floto,”  she  went  on,  after  I  had  ceased. 
‘You  have  such  an  excellent  fancy  that  you  may  now  believe 
you  love  me,  but  it  is  in  truth  merely  a  jest  that  you  play  with 
yourself — and  me.  No,  do  not  say  these  things  again.  We 
have  been  very  good  friends;  we  have  had  merry  moods 
together :  why  should  you  spoil  all  that  with  so  labored  and  sad 
a  jest?” 

She  turned  her  head  away^and  sighed.  And  I,  seeing  no 
hope  for  myself,  said  weakly,  and  like  the  fool  I  was : 

“  Ay,  ay,  it  was  but  a  jest,  only  a  jest - ” 

But  here  she  turned  upon  me,  and  there  was  a  splendid  anger 
in  her  eyes  as  she  spoke,  “  Oh,  it  was  but  a  jest,  was  it?  Truly, 
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a  sorry  one.  Wilt  thou  not  jest  alone  hereafter  ?  I  go.  Nay, 
do  not  pursue  me  or  thy  jests  with  me  one  step  farther.  Fare¬ 
well!” 

She  passed  into  the  night,  like  the  hopes  of  my  life.  Realiz¬ 
ing  bitterly  all  my  folly,  I  stood  dazed.  It  came  upon  me  that 
perhaps — who  knows  the  heart  of  woman? — if  I  had  not  spoken 
that  last  piteous  lie,  that,  “  Ay,  ay,  it  was  but  a  jest,”  she 
might  have  relented  to  a  renewed  appeal  of  my  passion. 

Then  the  bitterness  of  my  folly  and  my  fate  overcame  me, 
and  I  fell  upon  the  ground  and  burst  into  tears. 

And  since  then - 

The  boy  king  held  Floto’s  hand  fast  in  his  own  and  pressed  it. 

“  Since  then,  my  good  Floto,  bitterness  has  been  the  keynote 
of  thy  jests.  Nay,  and  I  do  not  wonder.  Floto,  from  my  heart 
I  pity  thee.  Is  there  nothing  I  can  do,  no  help - ?” 

But  Floto,  the  great  jester,  shook  his  head  and  strode  away 
in  silence. 
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HE  violins  were  shuddering  with  the  sweetness  of  a  valse 


1  by  Waldteufel,  and  the  flying  feet  of  the  dancers  glided 
like  swift  moving  vessels  over  the  mirror-like  sea  of  parquet. 
The  scent  of  roses,  and  the  perfume  of  women’s  lips  was  frag¬ 
rant  in  the  garishly-lit  rooms,  and  Cupid  flitted  roguishly  to  and 
fro,  and  laughed  to  himself. 

And  in  a  dim  niche  of  the  darkened  conservatory  sat  a  girl, 
looking  on,  and  shuddering. 

She  began  to  fan  herself  gently,  and  to  talk  dreamily  into 
space. 

“  How  tragic  it  all  is,  this  comedy  of  ours  that  we  call  life  ! 
How  contradictory — how  illogical — how  feminine.  We  dance 
the  while  we  hang  our  lives  in  the  balance  for  good  or  evil. 
Why  to-night,  while  dancing,  two  men  have  proposed  to  me. 
And  now — I  sit  here  and  dream,  while  they  dance.  I  told  them 
both  I  would  answer  them  ere  the  ball  was  over,  and  I  must  de¬ 
cide  now — now.  Oh,  how  can  I  ?  My  brain  is  on  fire,  my 
heart  athrob.  But  no!* This  must  not  be.  I  must  reason 
calmly.  First,  there  was  young  Vanlandingham.  Dear  Jack,  I 
know  he  loves  me  blindly.  But  what  is  he  ?  A  gentleman,  if 
ever  there  was  one,  and — or  I’m  no  reader  of  life’s  history  (the 
human  face) — a  pure  one.  I  do  not  think  he  knows  what  Life 
is,  as  the  world  understands  that  word.  He  is  a  man,  indeed, 
and  yet  a  child.  He — ” 

The  silhouette  of  a  tall,  muscularly-formed  youth  flitted  for  an 
instant  across  the  bright  ray  that  flashed  in  from  the  brilliant 
ball-room. 
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“  And  Jack,”  murmured  the  girl,  closing  her  eyes  and  biting 
her  lip  in  pain,  “  I  love  you.” 

She  opened  her  eyes  again  and  the  figure  of  a  short,  heavily- 
built  man  outlined  itself  blackly  against  the  whiteness  of  the 
inner  halls. 

“  Oh,  yes,”  she  went  on,  shuddering,  “  there  is  the  other. 
What  a  face  he  has,  to  be  sure !  It  is  handsome  enough,  but 
oh,  the  life  written  there !  When  he  pressed  me  to  him  in  the 
valse,  when  he  looked  blazingly  into  my  eyes  and  asked  me 
fiercely  to  be  his,  I  saw  nothing  there  but  the  animal,  the  beau¬ 
tiful,  passionate  animal.  There  are  ruined  lives  written  in  those 
lines  about  his  eyes.  Lives  that  he  has  entered,  lit  up,  and  gone 
out  of.  I  do  not  think  that  Donald  Grey  ever  knew  what  love 
means.  I  know  why  he  wants  me.  Because  I  am  beautiful. 
That  is  all.  He  doesn’t  love  me.  He  simply  desires  me,  madly, 
passionately.  And  I — I  loathe  him  ! 

“  But — he  is  rich.  I  would  be  one  of  the  leaders  of  this  fan¬ 
tastic  pageant,  Society,  were  I  Donald  Grey’s  wife.  I  would 
want  for  nothing — except  happiness.” 

Now  it  was  Chopin  that  the  violins  were  moaning  so  softly. 
The  dancers  glided  on  swiftly,  and  smiled  into  each  other’s  eyes. 

And  the  girl  sat  in  the  dusk  and  shuddered. 

“Jack,”  she  was  saying  to  herself,  “  hasn’t  a  penny,  as  such 
things  go.  If  I  married  him  I  would  have  to  forswear  all — all 
this,  all  that  Life  means  to  me.  I  would  be  out  of  the  World, 
and — in  Arcadia.  Oh,  why  must  I  decide  this  thing  ?  But — I 
must.  I  said  I  would,  and — I  will. 

She  smiled  grimly.  “  Whichever  of  the  two,”  she  said  with 
tense  face,  “  first  passes  the  ray  of  light  that  falls  into  this  niche 
— him  will  I  bring  the  ‘yes-’  I  think  that  will  be  impartial.” 

The  silhouettes  flitted  ghostlike  over  the  stream  of  light.  The 
girl  thought  to  herself  how  well  the  shadow  dance  from  “  Di- 
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norah  ”  would  fit  the  theme.  Still  they  flitted  by,  waltzing,  ever 
waltzing. 

And  in  the  dusk  the  girl  sat  shuddering. 

Shuddering  now  because  Donald  Grey’s  shadow  had  crossed 
first,  and  because  fate  had  sealed  her  promise. 

So  she  rose  up  and  went  into  the  ball-room,  slowly,  yet  shud¬ 
dering. 
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HE  took  the  letter  quickly  from  the  silver  salver,  and  waited 


until  the  servant  had  locked  the  door  before  she  broke  the 


seal. 


Then  she  began  to  read. 

“Last  night,  my  love,”  ran  the  words,  “  your  sweet  kiss  was 
yet  warm  on  my  mouth ;  when  you  read  this,  my  lips  will  be 
chill  in  the  grim  god’s  caress.  For  I  am  going  to  fly  from  it  all, 
dear, — from  the  world,  and  from  you.  And  when  I  come  before 
the  tribunal  that  condemns  suicides,  I  shall  plead  only  ‘  Amavi !  ’ 
Ah,  if  only  I  had  not  loved  you,  my  love !  But  I  did  ;  and  I  do. 
Only  last  night  I  told  you  so,  and  your  response  was,  ah !  so 
sweet.  Yes,  dear,  I  love  you;  and  therefore  I  leave  you.  No, 
wait !  I  am  not  mad.  I  am  very  rational,  indeed.  Let  me  ex¬ 
plain  : 

“  All  my  life,  dear,  I  have  loved  women — as  men  of  the  world 
do  that  thing.  1  have  exhausted  almost  every  sensation  ;  I  have 
accomplished  many  desires,  and  tasted  much  Dead  Sea  frui'.. 
But  when  my  love  for  you  began  to  grow  upon  me,  I  realized 
that  it  was  more  hallowed  by  the  sense  of  worship  than  any  that 
had  gone  before.  There  was  passion  in  it,  also — my  God  !  yes, 
there  was  passion ! — but  the  passion  was  strangely  mingled  with 
a  holier  love.  And  last  night,  love,  when  we  had  told  each 
other  that  we  loved,  I  went  out  into  the  night  and  saw  the  Truth. 

“  I  love  you,  dear  ;  I  reverence  you  ;  I  long  for  you  ;  I  dream 
of  you ;  and  my  very  arms  quiver  for  you.  And  you — do  not 
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you  also  love  me  ?  Yes,  you  do ;  your  true  eyes  were  so  stead¬ 
fast  when  you  first  said  it— last  night.  Well,  do  you  know  what 
would  happen  if  I  married  you  ?  After  a  while  you,  too,  would 
join  that  hideous  throng  of  things  enjoyed  that  some  men’s  lives 
leave  behind  like  a  wake  of  broken  waters.  I  would  live  ;  I 
would  cease  to  love,  and  I  would  hate  !  I  know  this— I  feel  it. 
Would  to  God  that  I  did  not  !  But  I  do.  Both  our  lives  would 
shortly  be  ghastly  mockeries  of  hell. 

“  Do  not  blame  me.  It  is  not  altogether  my  fault.  The 
world,  and  very  many  women  of  the  world  have  made  me  what 
I  am.  I  have  only  done  one  unselfish  thing  in  all  my  life — and 
that  was  when  I  decided  that  I  loved  you  too  much  to  marry 
you. 

“For,  while  I  lived,  I  should  forever  be  longing  for  you.  In 
the  end,  you  would  be  mine — and  I  have  told  you  what  would 
follow  then.  But  you  see  I  love  you,  dear,  too  much,  so  much 
that  I  could  not  let  myself  do  all  that.  And  there  is  only  one 
way  out. 

“By  dying,  oh !  my  love,  I  can  continue  to  love  you  up  to  my 
last  breath.  By  living,  I  would  add  only  another  bitter  taste  of 
a  fruit  that  has  lost  its  flavor.  My  death  will  leave  you  a  mem¬ 
ory  of  a  man  you  loved ;  my  life  would  bring  you  to  curse  me. 
There  is  nothing  else  possible :  I  cannot  live  and  be  without 
you ;  yet  I  could  not  obtain  you  but  what  I  would  weary  of  you. 
Therefore - 

“Good  night,  my  love,  and  good  bye  !  Very  soon  they  will 
come  to  you  and  tell  you  that  I  have  been  found  dead,  and  you 
will  be  the  only  one  that  knows  I  was  of  perfectly  sound  mind 
when  I  died.  You  will  grieve  a  little  for  me,  will  you  not  ?  Oh, 
I  am  so  selfish  that  I  am  even  glad  when  I  think  that  my  death 
may  halo  my  picture  a  little  in  your  eyes  !  And  yet — is  that — 
so  very  selfish  ? 

“  Again,  good  bye  !  Remember  only,  that  I  loved  you  so 
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much  that  I  deprived  myself  of  you.  The  light  fades  and  the 
stars  begin  to  gleam.  I  am  going  into  the  blackness.  To  you 
in  the  light,  farewell !  Jack.” 

*  *  *  *  *  * 

Her  father  came  into  the  room  wildly. 

“  Have  you  heard,”  he  said,  what  has  happened  ?  That  Jack 
Cleadon  was  found  dead  in  a  roomful  of  gas  this  morning  ?  And 
they  say  it  is  a  clear  case  of  suicide.  Now  why  should  a  young 

young  fellow  like  that - Well,  why  don’t  you  say  something, 

girl?  Wasn’t  it  only  yesterday  that  you  said  you  wanted  to 
marry  him  ?  Doesn’t  this  thing  touch  you  at  all  ?  ” 

But  the  girl  only  sat  quite  still,  with  her  gray  eyes  staring  va¬ 
cantly,  and  her  fingers  clutching  a  letter. 
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HIS  club  ain’t  what  it  used  to  be,  and  I  has  very  serious 


1  doubts  as  to  whether  a  man  like  me,  what’s  careful  of 
his  health,  and  has  a  family,  really  ought  to  stay  by  it.  I’ve 
been  here  a  good  many  years,  and  I’d  hate  to  leave  now.  But 
things  have  been  a-going  on  of  late,  as  have  really  been  scand- 
lous. 

I  haven’t  no  manner  of  objection  to  the  club  as  a  sum  total, 
because  we’ve  sort  of  grown  up  together,  and  there’s  some  of 
the  older  gentlemen  as  wouldn’t  feel  like  they  was  living  decent 
if  William  didn't  wait  on  them  everyday;  but  there’s  one  or 
two  of  these  younger  chaps  that  I  do  hate  to  watch  their  goings 
on.  As  I  says  to  Mary  Ann  only  a  day  or  two  ago,  “  The  club 
is  a-going  to  bring  your  William’s  gray  head  with  sorrow  to  the 
grave.”  Which  she  only  says  is  gammon,  and  for  me  to  be 
careful  and  not  lose  my  position.  But  women  don’t  understand 
these  things. 

As  I  says  before,  the  old-timers  and  me  gets  on  beautifully : 
There’s  old  Major  Fewsleer  :  he  comes  in  at  eleven  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  as  regular  as  you  please,  calls  to  me,  “  William,  are  there 
any  letters  for  me  ?  ”  and  then  goes  to  sleep  in  the  big  blue 
arm-chair  near  the  window.  He  don’t  want  nothing  till  dinner 
time,  and  for  all  the  trouble  he  is,  he  might  be  a  oyster.  Then 
there’s  Mr.  Carborough  :  he  growls  at  you  and  swears  a  good 
bit,  but  he  always  gives  me  a  good  tip  at  Christmas,  and  ain’t 
near  so  cross  as  he’d  like  us  to  fancy.  And  there’s  dozen’s  of 
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them  as  ain’t  no  more  trouble  than  a  string  of  sausages.  But 
these  young  sparks  as  is  turning  the  club  upside  down,  why,  as 
I  says  to  Walters,  who  waits  with  me,  “  Walters,’'  says  I,  “  we 
have  a  conscience.  Can  we  be  blind  to  these  revelries  by  night 
and  such,  as  is  a  happening  here  of  alarming  frequency  lately  ?” 
But  Walters,  he  says  as  how  the  young  gentlemen  is  very  liberal 
with  their  cash ;  which  is  true,  and  which  helps  assuage  my 
doubts. 

But  this  last  thing  as  has  happened  here  has  shook  my  nerves 
that  bad,  as  I  has  my  doubts  about  being  able  to  uncork  wine 
without  spilling  some. 

It  was  mostly  all  along  of  young  Mr.  Trunsdell.  He  comes 
in  here  late  one  night  with  a  lady  and  asks  me  to  get  them  some 
supper.  Which  is  strictly  against  the  house  rules,  but  my  tak¬ 
ing  of  a  bill  which  he  slips  into  my  hand  very  quiet  like  is  also 
against  the  rules,  and  I  goes  and  gets  the  supper.  She  was  a 
beauty  and  no  mistake,  and  I  says  to  myself  as  how  that  young 
man’s  taste  is  quite,  as  I  might  say,  tasty.  But  I  likewise  thinks 
to  myself  that  there’s  something  wrong  when  he  takes  her  to 
the  theatre  and  then  brings  her  to  the  club  for  supper,  and  I 
don’t  much  like  the  looks  of  things,  but  says  nothing.  I  could 
notice  as  how  they’d  been  to  the  theatre,  because  they  kept  a 
discussing  of  the  actors  and  actresses,  and  the  things  they  wore. 
But  I  says  nothing  to  nobody,  not  even  Walters  ;  least  wise, 
not  then. 

Well,  a  while  after  that  I  was  a  waiting  on  young  Mr.  Truns¬ 
dell  and  young  Mr.  Whitford,  as  was  dining  together.  I  don’t 
want  to  be  listening  to  what  they’re  saying,  of  course,  but 
somehow  some  bits  and  edges  of  it  comes  to  me,  and  I  tell  you 
it  makes  me  feel  queer. 

“You’ve  never  seen  her  yet,  have  you,  Whitford?”  says 
Trunsdell,  and  Whitford  he  says  he  hasn’t.  I  goes  away  to  get 
the  decanter,  and  when  I  comes  back  I  hears  Trunsdell  saying, 
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“She’s  a  beauty,  a  regular  beauty.  Well-bred,  too,  devilish 
well-bred.  Young,  a  good  head,  and  the  major  says  he’ll  let 
her  go  cheap.  You  ought  to  have  seen  me  out  with  her  Tues¬ 
day.” 

Then  I  suspicions  what’s  up  and  grows  shivery  all  over,  so  I 
comes  very  near  spilling  some  Maderia  on  the  table-cloth. 
Tuesday  was  the  day  Trunsdell  was  up  at  the  club  for  supper 
with  that  handsome  girl.  And  the  major  !  Lord  love  us,  thinks 
I,  the  major  means  Major  Fewsleer,  who  has  a  daughter  as  I’d 
often  heard  of  for  a  beauty.  Lord,  Lord  ;  but  that  was  awful ! 
The  major  a-going  to  let  his  daughter  be  sold  like  any  bit  of 
cattle ! 

Next  I  heard  was  Whitford  saying,  “  Old  man,  I  believe  she’ll 
suit  me  better  than  you,  and  to  tell  you  the  truth  I  want  one, 
badly.  Now  you  want  her  and  I  want  her,  and  we’re  each  will¬ 
ing  to  pay  the  same  figure  ;  let’s  leave  it  to  chance.”  Trunsdell 
nods  his  head,  and  says  to  me,  “  William,  bring  the  dice !  ” 
Which  I  does,  swearing  to  myself  all  the  way,  for  this  here 
cold-bloodedness  was  exasperating  me  horrible.  Then  they 
shakes  the  dice,  and  Whitford  wins.  “  Well,”  says  Trunsdell, 
“  I  congratulate  you,  old  man,  and  I’ll  warrant  you’ll  be  pleased 
with  her.  I  assure  you  I  have  been.”  And  Whitford — I  thought 
I  would  faint! — smiles  and  says  he’s  sure  he’ll  be  very  happy! 

I  couldn’t  stand  it  no  more,  and  I  rushes  to  find  Walters. 
“  Walters,”  I  yells,  “  there’s  horrible  things  a  happening  in  this 
club,  horrible !  You’ve  heard  of  Major  Fewsleer’s  daughter? 
Well,  they — those  two  in  there,  Trunsdell  and  Whitford — have 
just  shaken  dice  to  see  who  is  to  buy  her,  just  as  if  she  was — oh, 
it’s  not  fit  for  me  to  stand,  and  me  a  family  man  !  And  that 
ain’t  all.  No.  Trunsdell  he  tells  Whitford,  who  wins  her,  that 
he  hopes  he'll  be  happy  with  her,  as  happy  as  he  himself  has — 
oh,  bring  me  some  brandy  !  ” 

Walters  he  pours  a  bit  of  brandy  down  my  throat  and  I  feel 
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a  trifle  better.  Then  he  says,  “  William,  how  you  do  flare  up  ! 
What  have  you  been  talking  about  ?  I  hopes  you  haven’t  taken 
to  drink  !  ”  Me,  a  man  of  family,  and  a  waiter  in  the  Anglo¬ 
mania  Club  !  Walters  goes  on  after  a  bit,  “  William,”  he  says, 
“  Major  Fewsleer  told  me  to  tell  you  he’d  like  you  to  wait  on 
the  outside  a  little  to-morrow,  as  a  special  favor  to  him.  There’s 
going  to  be  a  wedding  at  his  house,  and  he  wants  you,  having 
trust  in  your  talents,  to  do  the  waiting  at  the  breakfast.”  “What 
marriage  ?  ”  I  gasps.' 

“  His  daughter’s,  of  course.  She’s  going  to  marry  young 
Trunsdell,  as  has  been  in  love  with  her  up  to  his  neck,  as  you 
might  say.  Why,  on  your  night  off,  William,  he  had  her 
up  here  to  supper.”  I  didn’t  tell  Walters  what  happened 
his  night  off.  I  was  too  dazed-like.  I  takes  another  drink  of 
the  cognac,  and  then  Trunsdell  and  Whitford  comes  out  into 
the  hall  together. 

“  William,”  says  Whitford  to  me,  “  I  wish  you’d  send  a  boy 
up  to  Major  Fewsleer’s.  Have  him  present  my  compliments 
and  say  that  I  will  be  up  this  evening  to  look  over  that  bay 
mare  that  Trunsdell  and  I  have  been  talking  of  buying  from 
him.  That’s  all  William.” 

And  as  I  says  before,  if  these  here  shocks  to  my  nervous  sys¬ 
tem  gets  frequent,  I  buys  me  a  market-garden  lot  or  two  and 
lets  the  club  shift  for  itself. 
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I  VHE  delicate  perfume  wafted  by  a  hundred  fans  was  chasten- 
1  ing  the  heavy  air  of  the  ball-room,  and  the  swish,  swish,  of 
the  dancers’  feet  over  the  smooth  parquet  was  keeping  a  dreamy 
time  to  the  whispering  tinkle  of  the  mandolins. 

With  a  curious  smile  on  her  cameo  face,  the  Woman  stood 
watching  the  throng  of  those  eager  pursuers  of  fleet-footed  hap¬ 
piness.  There  was  a  crowd  of  admirers  about  her,  and  she  was 
sparkling  all  over,  in  jewels  and  wit,  a  cold  wit. 

Presently  there  came  into  the  room  two  new-comers,  a  Girl 
and  her  chaperone.  And  the  woman,  as  soon  as  she  saw  them 
come,  nodded  sweetly  to  all  the  men  about  her,  and  passed  over 
to  where  the  Girl  stood,  happily  expectant. 

"Ah,  pet,”  said  the  Woman,  "how  exquisite  you  are  looking 
ing  to-night !  And  yet — there  is  something  unusual  about  you  ; 
what  has  happened  ?  Is  it  possible  ?  The  heir  to  the  Vangreft 
millions  has  sued  for  your  hand  ?  Of  course  you  accepted  ? 
No?  Child,  child,  how  terribly  mistaken!  It  must  be  that 
there  is  some  one  else.  Ah,  young  Howard,  the  artist  who 
paints  those  pretty  pastelle  heads?  But,  my  child,  he  has  next 
to  no  money.  Forget  him  ;  you  must  forget  him.” 

As  the  Woman  moved  away  she  looked  back  once  and  she 
saw  that  the  Girl’s  face  was  as  the  face  of  a  robin  whose  wings 
have  been  clipped  cruelly. 

She  shuddered  a  little,  but  in  the  ecstasy  of  the  next  waltz  she 
forgot  all  but  her  own  proud  position  as  a  leader  of  Society,  the 
wife  of  a  prominent  statesman  and  a  reigning  beauty. 
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Suddenly,  while  the  mandolins  dripped  their  sweet  music 
most  tenderly,  she  started,  paled  quickly,  and  shuddered  on  her 
partner’s  arm.  There — in  the  misty  corner  of  the  room — a 
bleeding  face,  a  red  and  white  mark  of  death  1  She  opened  her 
eyes  again^-horrible  ! — it  was  there  yet ! 

There  was  a  quick  swish  of  skirts,  and  she  had  swooned  upon 
the  floor.  Quickly  she  was  carried  to  another  room,  and  her 
husband  came  to  her,  leaning  over  the  divan. 

She  opened  her  eyes.  “  Ah,  is  it  you  ?  It  was  nothing — 
nothing.  The  heat  of  the  room.  Please  leave  me.  I  want 
nothing.” 

****** 

And  so  the  old  dream  had  asked  to  be  dreamed  over  again  ! 
So  long  had  she  striven  to  forget,  to  put  the  mask  of  worldly 
pride  over  all  those  tender,  sad  days,  and  yet,  here  a  little  indis¬ 
position  had  brought  the  haunting  terror  back  to  her. 

Well,  if  it  must  be,  she  would  dream  the  old  days  back  again : 
those  days  when  she  was  young,  and  poor,  and  ambitious.  Her 
beauty  had  seemed  to  her  then  a  power  beyond  price,  and  she 
had  determined  to  aim  for  nothing  lower  than  the  highest.  And 
then  that  handsome  yonng  West  Pointer  had  come  into  her  life. 
She — yes,  she  loved  him  ;  tho’  she  told  herself  that  she  must 
st  He  her  heart.  And  yet  she  smiled  upon  him. 

One  day  he  said  :  “  I  can  bear  it  no  longer.  You  know  that 
I  love  you.  Do  you  love  me?  I  must  know  that.  Can  you  give 
up  your  ambition  for  me— for  your  love?  I  cannot  eat  of  the 
fruit  of  hope  and  despair  in  this  maddening  alternation.  Tell 
me  :  yes  or  no  !  ”  And  she  had  shut  her  teeth  hard  and  said 
“  no  !  ”  firmly,  tho’  she  loved  him  well. 

When  she  learned  that  the  West  Pointer  had  shot  himself,  she 
remained  stony  for  a  few  awful  seconds,  and  then  she  fell  to  the 
floor  in  a  very  delirium  of  pent-up  terror.  In  the  morning  she 
went,  heavily  veiled,  to  look  on  his  dead  face.  Oh,  that  white 
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face  with  the  red  blotch  on  the  temple,  clotting  the  hair  in 
ghastly  mats  of  blood,  would  she  never  forget  that  awful  picture  ? 
She  had  left  the  room  with  a  steeled  look  upon  her,  and  she  had 
worn  it  ever  until  now  when — why  did  this  phantom  come  out 
of  the  past  thus  ?  Had  she  not  made  a  new  life  for  herself, 
gratified  all  her  ambitions,  everything — but  Love  ?  Why  had 
she  dreamed  to-night — why?  Could  it  be  that  the  Girl’s  face 
had  started  the  dream  ?  Would  she,  too, — 

****** 

She  went  out  into  the  ball-room  again,  radiant  and  beautiful 
as  before.  She  waved  them  all  aside  with  her  fan.  “  Thank 
you,  yes ;  it  was  nothing.  A  slight  fatigue.”  Only  when  the 
Girl  said,  true-eyed,  “  How  glad  I  am  that  you  are  better !  ”  did 
she  soften  and  smile,  “  Ah,  did  you  think  of  me  ?  Do  you  know 
I  also  have  been  thinking  of  you  ?  Perhaps  you  had  better  tell 
Mr.  Howard,  my  child,  that  he  can  have  you,  if  you  have  set 
your  heart  upon  him.  Ah,  how  beautiful  you  become  in  your 
blushes,  child  !  Yes,  and  I  will  see  that  his  pastelles  become 
the  fashion.  You — you  will  greet  him  for  me,  will  you  not  ?  ” 
The  radiance  of  the  Girl’s  happiness  was  so  glorious.  As  the 
Woman,  turning  to  leave  the  hall,  caught  sight  of  that  joy,  she 
smiled  faintly,  for  the  first  time  that  night. 
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'"PHIS  was  told  me  by  an  old  friend  of  mine,  who  has  been 
1  round  and  about  a  great  deal.  I  cannot  improve  on  his 
style : 

He  had  been  trying  to  steal  my  horses.  I  caught  him  in  the 
very  act.  And  this,  mind  you,  in  Texas,  where  a  murderer  may 
move  in  a  comparatively  elevated  circle  of  society,  while  a  horse- 
thief  is  much  worse,  socially,  than  a  poor  man  is  in  the  other 
world,  the  world  of  culture. 

It  was  in  El  Paso  Del  Norte.  A  good  deal  of  horse-stealing 
goes  on  there,  because  getting  the  horses  over  to  Mexico  is  a 
little  easier  than  the  proverbial  falling  off  a  log.  He  was  just 
untying  my  bronco’s  halter,  when  I  interrupted  him.  I  said  : 

“  I  hope  I  don’t  intrude  ?  ” 

He  made  a  swift  movement  towards  his  hip-pocket,  but  I 
happened  to  have  thought  of  it  first.  I  said  : 

“  You  don’t  seem  to  be — well,  playing  on  velvet  to-night,  do 
you  ?  ” 

He  smiled  a  little  and  let  his  hand  drop  by  his  side.  He  was 
a  picturesque  looking  rascal.  His  hat  was  one  of  those  wide 
slouch  hats  of  black  felt,  enormously  brimmed,  that  looked  as 
if  intended  as  a  covering  for  shade  trees.  His  eyes  were  ot  a 
queer  gray,  with  the  circles  so  sharply  defined  that  they  seemed 
like  the  rims  of  an  augur,  and  they  cut  deep  into  you.  For  the 
rest,  he  looked  like  a  cowboy :  not  the  Wild- West-Show  sort, 
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but  the  ordinary  kind,  that  knows  a  maverick  from  Job’s  off  ox. 
He  said  to  me,  after  he  had  come  around  to  the  opinion  that 
his  pistol  was  safer  with  me  than  with  him : 

“  I  reckon  you  have  the  winning  hand.  I’m  willing  to  lose 
my  ante.  But  now  you’ve  got  me,  what’ll  you  do  with  me — 
send  me  up  ?  It  won’t  do  you  any  good.  And  it  won’t  im¬ 
prove  me  worth  a  cent.  I’ve  got  beyond  the  reform-school 
stage  a  whole  lot,  and  I’m  dead  sure  the  State  of  Texas’ll  lose 
money  on  me  as  a  laborer  for  the  people  who  build  government 
houses  with  convict  work.  Besides,  think  of  your  own  con¬ 
science  !  How  will  it  feel  to  know  that  you  have  condemned  a 
human  being  to  a  life  of  misery  ?  It’ll  make  your  dinner  taste 
well,  won’t  it,  to  think  of  me  cutting  granite,  or  reclaiming 
swramps?  What’s  more,  you  would  be  an  enemy  of  Art — an 
art  that  you  have  already  seriously  arrested  the  full  development 
of.  For  I  have  brought  the  art  of  stealing  horses  down  to  an 
all-spice,  and  I - ” 

I  saw  that  the  plausible  scoundrel  would  have  me  all  tangled 
up  with  his  jargon  in  another  minute,  and  I  told  him  to  come 
along  w7ith  me,  and  I’d  talk  to  him  in  surroundings  less  sugges¬ 
tive  of  unachieved  villainy.  He  was  evidently  something  of  a 
character. 

“  Do  you  know,”  he  said,  when  I  had  him  in  my  little  room 
at  the  hotel,  “that  I  begin  to  think  you  are  a  man  of  much  per¬ 
spicacity?  You  have  already,  I  believe,  discovered  that,  while 
I  am  a  horse  thief,  I  conceal  a  mind  that  once  was  as  brilliant 
as  the  star  of  evening.  Why,  dog  my  cats,”  he  went  on,  lean¬ 
ing  over  impressively  toward  me,  “  I  was  once  a  Newspaper 
Man  !  ” 

He  said  this  as  if  that  position  were  one  that  the  Czar  of  all 
the  Russias  might  envy — as  indeed  he  might. 

“Yes,”  he  continued,  “I  have  chased  the  festive  news  item 
from  New  York  to  San  Francisco,  and  from  St.  Paul  to  New 
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Orleans.  I  have  been — great  Greeley-!  think  of  it!— I  have 
been  City  Editor  of  a  metropolitan  daily.  And  now  I  am  a 
subject  for  the  ‘  Crimes  and  Casualities  Column  !  ’  Humorous, 
isn’t  it?  I  may  say — grotesque.” 

I  handed  him  a  cigar  and  nodded.  There  was  not  much  to 
be  said  just  then,  everything  considered.  When  a  man  falls 
down  into  the  mud  he  is  not  a  pleasant  object  to  contemplate, 
and  when  he  laughs  at  his  bedraggled  self,  he  is  positively  grue¬ 
some.  But  I  have  a  morbid  sort  of  joy  in  horrible  things,  and 
he  interested  me  immensely.  I  knew’  he  would  tell  a  story  that 
would  be  worth  my  while,  if  I  only  kept  still  and  failed  to  inter¬ 
pose  Moral  Reflections. 

“  My  decline  and  fall,  young  man,”  he  was  saying  now,  “  is 
due  to  Curiosity.  That  is  all.  There  is  no  tragedy.  Not  a 
woman;  not  a  drop.  Queer,  isn’t  it?  Just  simple  curiosity. 
You  see,  I  always  Wanted  to  Know.  I  lived  only  for  new  sen¬ 
sations — and  I  don’t  mean  the  newspaper  kind.  I  tried  opium 
smoking,  because  it  was  a  new  sensation ;  I  sampled  wine  in 
various  forms  for  that  same  reason.  I  had  the  plausible  excuse 
of  the  newspaper  man,  you  see :  I  was  reading  Life  as  it  is. 
Great  God  !  what  a  multitude  of  sins  that  shibboleth  has  led  up 
to  !  Well,  I  dabbled  a  little  in  all  the  ordinary  kinds  of  wicked¬ 
ness,  and  you  may  suppose  that  my  moral  fiber  wasn't  very  ro¬ 
bust  any  more. 

“  Then  I  commenced  branching  out  into  crime  on  my  own 
account.  It  was  a  new  sensation.  My  jaded  curiosity  breathed 
anew.  But  I  wras  finally  found  out.  That  drove  me  dowm 
here.  I  have  adopted  horse-stealing  as  the  most  picturesque 
of  the  crimes.  It  has  undiscovered  novelties  in  the  way  of  sen¬ 
sations.  There  is  much  danger.  Some  day  I  will  die  of  the 
novel  sensation  produced  by  a  bullet  careening  through  my 
brain,  or  a  rope  strangling  me.  But  I  don't  think  going  to  hell 
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will  have  anything  new  for  me  ;  I  have  been  there  many  a  time. 
Well,  what  do  you  think  ? 

“When  you  consider:  I  am  no  phenomenon  ;  I  am  only  an 
excessively  aggrevated  instance  of  the  pliability  of  nineteenth- 
century  moral  fibers.  If  I  were  an  artist,  I  think  I  would  be  an 
impressionist.  As  it  is — I  am  a  horsethief.” 

I  said  :  “  And  you  have  no  compunction  ?  no  pangs  of  con¬ 
science  ?  ” 

“  Conscience,”  he  said,  smiling  a  little,  and  lifting  his  eye¬ 
brows  in  mild  wonder,  “  h’m,  let  me  see  :  I  used  to  know  what 
that  meant,  I  think,  but  at  present  you  really  have  the  better  of 
me.  You  see  I  am  not  what  I  was.  Life  down  here  blunts  the 
wits.  No,  I  have  no  pangs  of  conscience.  At  least,  not  to  my 
knowledge.  If  I  still  knew  what  conscience  was— ”  and  he 
waved  his  hand  airily  and  smiled  again,  deprecatingly. 

I  saw  that  his  was  a  case  where  words  from  me  would  be  idle. 
He  knew  the  pit  he  had  digged  for  himself,  and  he  laughed 
into  it.  Still  I  couldn’t  let  the  man  go  off  scot  free.  He  would 
fall  into  his  own  net  in  the  end ;  in  the  meanwhile  he  might  be 
of  use  to  me. 

“  Look  here,”  I  said  to  him,  “  I’m  going  to  let  you  go  this 
time.  But  on  conditions,  only  on  conditions.  You  realize, 
don’t  you,  that  you  are  completely  in  my  power?  Very  well. 
Now,  your  knowledge  of  the  criminals  and  crimes  of  this  border 
country  must,  by  this  time,  be  extensive,  and  I  dare  say  you 
could  dabble  in  Mexican  matters,  at  a  pinch,  too,  eh  ?  I  thought 
so.  Well — I’m  a  newspaper  man — as  you  were  once,  remem¬ 
ber,  yourself  said  it — and  I  can  use  your  knowledge.  I  intend 
to.  And  when  I  need  it  you  must  furnish  it  to  me,  savvy  ?  An¬ 
other  thing  :  leave  my  horse  alone,  please.  You  may  try  whom 
else  you  please,  but  not  me.  If  you  don’t  feel  inclined  to  agree 
with  me  on  these  little  details,  why,  you  can — be  sent  up.” 

My  friend  the  horsethief  smiled  at  me  again.  It  was  quite  a 
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fascinating  thing,  that  smile  of  his  !  It  was  so  confidential,  so 
humorous.  “  1  belong  to  the  ‘  Crimes  and  Casuality  Column,’ 
as  I  said  before,”  he  remarked  pleasantly,  when  his  smile  had 
subsided  sufficiently  to  allow  him  to  talk,  ‘  and  you  have  just 
put  a  4  scarehead  *  on  me.  Ha,  ha,  not  a  bad  joke,  eh,  among 
newspaper  men  ?  Of  course  I  accept  your  terms.  I  give  you 
tips  from  the  inside,  leave  your  cattle  alone,  and  go  my  way. 
Correct  ?  Ah,  very  well.  I  go.  I  leave  you.  Adios .” 

He  put  his  horizonlike  sombrero  on  his  head,  put  away  the 
pistol  that  I  handed  him,  and  sauntered  out  humming  a  Mexi¬ 
can  love  song. 

It  was  as  if  a  breeze  from  the  tropics  had  left  the  room.  The 
air  seemed  stagnant  without  that  facile  vacillator  who  had  just 
blown  so  brazen  a  blast  for  his  own  degradation.  For,  when 
you  come  to  think  of  it,  as  I  said  to  myself  after  I  had  closed 
the  door  behind  him  and  gone  to  thinking  of  him — the  degra¬ 
dation  of  a  man  of  culture  is  several  degrees  worse  than  any 
other  kind.  And  when  that  man  forgets  his  culture  enough  to 
laugh  at  it,  and  the  depth  he  has  fallen  to,  then  he  deserves 
tears.  But  I  could  not  find  him  altogether  pitiable  for  all  that. 
He  seemed  so  completely  without  all  trace  of  moral  sensibilities 
that  I  almost  envied  him. 

In  the  weeks  and  months  that  followed,  this  man  was  of 
much  use  to  me.  Moffat— this  was  the  name  he  gave  me  one 
day  when  he  had  grown  confidential— was  the  man  who  first 
gave  me  an  inkling  of  the  Mexican  border  war  that  lately  con¬ 
vulsed  all  the  territory  beyond  the  Texas  line.  He  it  was  who 
kept  me  informed  of  the  feeling  on  both  sides,  of  the  intrigues 
and  counter  plots,  of  the  movements  of  the  priests  and  the  Mex¬ 
ican  government.  And  he  never  molested  my  horses.  That 
was  the  great  point.  For  in  Texas  a  man’s  horse  is  sometimes 
more  valuable  than  a  friend’s  life. 

Moreover,  Moffat  was  a  charming  fellow,  when  you  could 
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overlook  his  entire  consciousless  state.  His  temperament 
that  of  all  America — exaggerated.  He  was  all  nervousness,  in¬ 
stability  and — curiosity.  This  latter  was  of  incalculable  use  to 
me,  who  used  him  ;  but  for  him — well,  you  see  where  it  had 
brought  him. 

I  heard  of  his  exploits  everywhere,  He  was  becoming  more 
desperate  every  day.  The  most  estimable  people  were  having 
their  ponies  stolen. 

“It’s  that  condemned  fellow,  Moffat,"  said  everybody;  but 
they  never  caught  him  at  it,  so  he  went  on,  smiling  as  ever. 

One  day  hecame  to  me  with  an  important  bit  of  news.  “  And 
I  think,  ’  he  said,  when  he  had  finished,  “you  had  better  go  out 
there  and  see  the  thing  for  yourself.  Towards  night  will  be  the 
best  time.  You  can’t  miss  the  way.  I  have  told  you  what  I 
know,  but  I  am  no  more  the  newspaper-man  I  once  was.  1 
have — turned  my  attention  to  other  things  too  much.  But  you’d 
better  go!” 

He  really  seemed  concerned  about  it,  and  so  I  agreed  to  go. 
I  supposed  he  had  his  reasons.  As  I  know  now  he  had. 

When  the  sun  was  burnt  half  down  to  the  horizon,  I  started 
out  for  the  place  he  had  designated.  When  I  had  ridden  about 
a  mile  it  occurred  to  me  that  I  had  left  my  notebook  at  home. 
I  put  about  and  galloped  back. 

Nearing  the  house  l  noticed  a  commotion  among  the  ponies 
in  the  corral.  I  knew  at  once — some  one  was  trying  to  steal  the 
animals.  1  dismounted  quickly,  slipped  my  pony’s  bridle  over  a 
fence-post,  and  in  the  quickening  darkness  crept  up  to  the 
corral. 

*  Yes,  there  was  no  mistake  about  it :  a  man  was  in  the  corral 
and  he  had  lassoed  one  of  the  bronchos.  His  face  I  could  not 
see,  only  that  he  had  a  big  sombrero.  But  the  pace  in  Texas  is 
always  too  good  to  inquire.  1  had  the  drop  on  him,  and  he  was 
stealing  my  horses. 
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1  fired  until  I  had  emptied  my  six  shooter.  The  man  fell 
prone  on  the  ground,  while  the  frightened  horses  snorted  fran¬ 
tically  and  stramped  madly  about  the  coral,  over  his  body  and 
back  again. 

When  they  quieted  down,  I  stepped  in  the  inclosure  and 
lifted  the  horsethief's  hat,  peering  underneath  the  wavy  hair. 

It  was  Moffat,  the  ex-city  editor. 

*  *  *  *  *  * 

I  often  wonder  what  new  sensation  it  was  that  his  Curiosity 
prompted  him  to  try  an  indulgence  in.  He  had  stolen  many 
horses  already,  broken  many  promises — there  was  nothing  new 
apparent  there.  But  perhaps— he  was  a  newspaper-man— he 
had  wanted  to  insure  for  me  the  “scoop  ”  on  the  robbing  of  my 
horses.  It  may  have  been  so,  and  perhaps  I  acted  hastily.  But 
I  have,  luckily,  not  overmuch  Curiosity. 
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6  6  \  ND  so,”  said  the  elder  man,  smilingly,  “you  are  in  love ! 

**  Well,  well !  ” 

The  younger  man  said  nothing.  It  did  not  seem  to  him  that, 
the  truth  once  admitted,  there  was  anything  further  to  be 
explained. 

For  a  few  moments  they  sat  there,  in  the  quiet  dusk  of  the 
smoking-room,  and  no  sound  disturbed  the  silence  save  the  tap¬ 
ping  of  one  man’s  fingers  upon  the  arm  of  his  chair.  It  was  a 
summer  evening ;  the  sky  had  red  and  golden  gashes  in  it 
where  the  sun  was  sinking,  and  the  coolness  of  a  faint  north 
wind  was  drifting  over  the  town. 

“  Do  you  know,”  went  on  the  elder  man,  after  he  had  lit  an¬ 
other  cigar,  “  that  I  fancy  you  take  that  sort  of  thing  far  too 
seriously.  Now,  the  women  don’t.  They  never  sit  around 
sighing,  having  the  blues,  and — well,  behaving  as  you  have  been 
doing  for  this  while  past.  I’ll  venture  to  say  that  the  woman  in 
your  case  doesn’t  care  a - 

The  listener  groaned  a  little.  If  it  had  not  been  getting  dark 
so  rapidly  the  other  man  might  have  seen  his  clenched  hands, 
the  tense  look  in  his  eyes,  and  the  fierceness  about  his  mouth. 

“  Ah,  I  thought  so.  Yes,  I  suppose  you’re  a  most  devoted 
cavalier— eager,  tender  and  true,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 
Will  you  let  me  give  you  a  piece  of  advice?  Nobody  ever  fol¬ 
lows  advice,  but— well,  the  truth  is,  I  rather  like  to  hear  myself 
talk.  And  in  this  case  I’m  by  no  means  at  sea  ;  I  know  a  little 
something  about  female  nature. 
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“  Tell  me  :  do  you  really  want  this  girl  ?  You  do  ?  Very 
well,  then  leave  her  alone.  Not  altogether  ;  but — well,  until 
she  sends  for  you  !  How  has  it  been  before  ?  You’ve  called  often, 
taken  her  to  places  of  amusement,  gone  to  balls  and  routs,  and 
hold  yourself  subject  to  her  requirements  at  any  time.  Let  that 
cease.  Leave  town.  Go  and  live  in  villagiatura  in  some 
nearly  resort.  Don’t  tell  her  you’re  going  ;  go  first,  and  write 
to  her  about  it  afterwards,  as  briefly  and  as  coolly  as  possible. 
It  won’t  be  long  before  you  11  get  an  invitation  to  come  into  town 
and  call.  Don’t  go!  Let  her  wait  and  wait  and  wait;  then 
write  as  plausible  an  excuse  as  you  can  concoct  without  becom¬ 
ing  abject.  In  fact,  my  dear  boy,  allow  her  to  miss  you  !  How 
can  she  ever  find  out  what  you  are  to  her  if  you  are  everlast¬ 
ingly  fluttering  about  her  like  a  moth?  No;  I've  given  you 
some  good  advice,  I  really  have.  But,  please  yourself.  By  the 
way,  who  is  she,  this  Wondrous  She?  ” 

“Oh,”  said  the  young  man  wearily,  “  I  don’t  suppose  you 
know  her,  but  her  name  is  Constance  Osborn.  What  does  it 
matter  after  all?”  Then  he  went  on,  after  another  silence: 
“  By  jove,  I  half  believe  you’re  right,  old  man  !  ”  He  got'  up 
abruptly,  and  walked  out  without  a  farewell,  leaving  the  other 
still  sitting  there,  in  the  now  thick  darkness,  with  a  very  pecu¬ 
liar  smile  about  his  thin  lips.  “  What  a  boy  it  is  !  ”  he  was 
muttering,  “  what  a  blind  boy  !  It’s  a  great  pity,  but  every  man 
for  his  own  hand  !  ” 

****** 

Summer  had  passed  into  autumn.  The  coolness  of  the  eve¬ 
ning  was  now  almost  such  as  to  make  one  wish  for  a  fire  in  the 
grate.  The  smoking-room  had  but  one  occupant,  the  elder  of 
the  two  who  had  sat  and  talked  there  that  summer  evening. 
His  thoughts  seemed  pleasant ;  he  watched  each  cloud  of  cigar 
smoke  with  a  vague,  lazy  curiosity  that  told  of  a  mind  free  of 
care,  perhaps,  even  full  of  delightful  reflections.  There  was  a 
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blue  puff  of  smoke  in  the  air  in  front  of  him,  a  languid  satisfac¬ 
tion  on  his  face,  when- - 

The  younger  man  came  into  the  room  and  threw  himself  into 
a  chair. 

“  Well,  is  that  you  ?  ”  said  the  elder  man.  “  Gad,  you’ve  got 
to  be  a  regular  stranger.  Been  out  of  town,  I  suppose.  Let  me 
see  :  I  haven’t  seen  you  since  that  night  you  told  me — well,  I 
gave  you  some  advice — have  I  ?  ” 

“  I  followed  that  advice.” 

“  Did  you,  now  ?  That  was  kind  in  you,  very.  But,  I  say, 
you’re  not  looking  very  cock-a-hoop  !  Nothing  wrong,  I  hope, 
nothing - ” 

“Oh,  no;  nothing  that  matters  much.  You  see,  when  I 
called  on  the — the  girl,  after  I’d  been  out  of  town,  she  cut  me. 
That  hurt  rather.  Then  when  I  got  my  courage  up  to  ask  for 
an  explanation,  she  said  that  if  I  didn’t  know  enough  to  be 
polite  in  my  attentions,  others  did.  So  it’s  all  over.  And  it’s 
upset  me  a  bit.  I  love  the  girl  so  !  Oh,  how  blank  it  all  is 
without  her !  ” 

“  Oh,  well,”  said  the  elder  man,  “  there  are  other  girls  !  Who 
was  to  know  that  this  one  would  take  it  that  way — would  be 
the  one  to  prove  the  rule?  Miss — I’ve  forgotten  her  name 
again — has  lost  a  young  man  who  would  have  made  a  charm¬ 
ing  husband,  that’s  all  I  can  say.  By  the  way,  have  I  told  you 
that  I’m  engaged  ?  ” 

The  younger  man  looked  up  from  his  sad  drooping  of  the 
head,  and  put  on  quite  an  eager  interest.  It  seemed  so  novel 
to  fancy  that  wary  old  cynic  as  a  candidate  for  marriage  !  He 
never  saw  the  stealthy  glitter  in  the  other’s  eye,  and  merely  said, 
with  the  friendliest  concern  possible,  “  No,  really !  Who’s  the 
lucky  woman  ?  ” 

“Constance  Osborn.” 
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“  Will  you,”  said  the  younger  man  very  quietly  to  the  waiter 
who  had  answered  the  bell,  “  kindly  send  for  the  patrol  wagon  ? 
There  has  been  a  murder  committed  in  this  room  (he  pointed 
to  a  chair  in  which  a  human  form  lay  shapelessly  with  livid 
marks  about  the  throat  and  purple  clots  in  its  mouth)  and  I — 
am  the  murderer.” 


* 
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THE  immigration  on  the  day  before  had  been  larger,  than 
usual,  and  somehow,  as  the  angel  Clairebelle  surveyed  the 
newcomers,  a  feeling  of  repugnance  crept  over  him.  Clairebelle 
was  a  monstrously  aesthetic  seraph,  even  for  heaven,  and  as  he 
gazed  upon  the  kind  of  people  who  were  nowadays  being  ad¬ 
mitted  to  Paradise,  he  said  to  himself  that  the  place  was  be¬ 
coming  a  trifle  mixed.  It  was  all  St.  Peter’s  fault,  of  course ; 
that  gate-keeper  was  getting  a  little  old  and  losing  some  of  his 
vigilance.  Certainly  it  seemed  so  to  Clairebelle;  he  looked 
about  him  and  shuddered;  then,  while  the  discontented  mood 
yet  lingered,  he  decided  to  take  an  outing,  to  revisit  once  more 
the  shores  below,  whence  he  had  come  seons  before,  and  whence 
it  seemed  now  so  easy  to  enter  Paradise.  He  would  re-visit  the 
glimpses  of  the  Earth. 

St.  Peter  merely  nodded  his  head  drowsily  and  handed  him  a 
return  pass.  The  seraph  spread  his  wings  and  floated  gently 
downwards,  through  the  clouds,  the  cold  air,  the  warm  belt,  un¬ 
til  at  last  he  sank  easily  and  comfortably  down  upon  a  meadow, 
from  which  a  gate  led  to  a  small  white  house  of  one  story  in 
height.  Clairebelle  had  resumed  his  old  earth-dress,  had  cloaked 
his  wings  away  skillfully  ;  he  now  proceeded  toward  this  house, 
the  only  visible  abode  of  man.  A  leather-visaged  woman, 
wrinkled,  scarred  with  the  lashes  of  hard  work,  old  before  her 
age,  was  pulling  heavily  at  a  well  chain  in  the  yard,  leaning  over 
a  raised  curb,  and  breathing  heavily.  The  bucket  came  to  the 
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top  ;  she  sank  down  listlessly  by  the  curb,  exhausted,  hopeless. 
It  was  always  the  same,  ever  since  memory  began  had  there 
been  this  hard  struggle,  merely  to  earn  life,  and  always  the 
achievement  of  each  effort  had  meant  only  a  realization  of  its 
pain  and  worthlessness.  From  her  lips  there  came  a  despairing 
whisper,  a  hoarse  appeal,  addressed  merely  to  her  fate,  to  her 
hopelessness.  “  I  would  to  heaven,”  she  whispered,  meaning 
afterwards  to  say  that  she  wished  death  would  come  to  her,  but 
Clairebelle,  seeing  and  hearing  all,  interrupted,  very  tenderly, 
“  Oh,  would  you  ?  Well,  perhaps  you  can  go.  I — you  see  these 
wings  ? — (he  uncloaked  them  and  fluttered  them  a  little  before 
her  astonished  eyes)  am  but  now  from  heaven  myself.  But,  tell 
me  first,  where  is  the  nearest  haunt  of  men,  a  city?  ” 

She  pointed  speechless,  toward  the  East. 

“  Ah.”  went  on  the  seraph,  “  but  how  far  ?  ” 

“  Ten  miles.” 

“  H’m.  A  mere  step — for  me.  But  now,  do  you  still  crave 
release,  woman  ?  Are  you  still  tired?  So!”  He  gave  her  a 
pass  to  heaven.  The  woman  sank  upon  the  well  curb,  motion¬ 
less. 

Clairebelle,  proceeding  to  the  city,  mused  angrily  :  “  I  came 
to  earth  to  find  relief  from — the  plebs  who  now  crowd  my 
home,  and^the  first  thing  I  do  is  to  give  one  of  that  tribe  a 
through  ticket.  Very  absurd,  very!  However — ” 

He  touched  ground,  and  began  walking  briskly  up  the  ave¬ 
nue,  the  greatest  avenue  in  the  world.  “  It’s  new,”  he  said  to 
himself,  “  very  new,  but  it’s  not  so  pretty.  It’s  all  hard,  cruel, 
mechanical.  I  do  wonder  at  St.  Peter  letting  this  class  of  peo¬ 
ple  in.’’ 

As  he  walked  he  saw  a  crowd  about  a  picture  shop.  They 
were  all  staring  at  chromos,  fancying  them  to  be  Art.  A  girl 
went  by,  a  beautiful  girl,  but  possessed  of  a  walk  that  was  a 
cross  between  the  waddle  of  a  duck  and  the  swing  of  a  stiff 
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pendulum.  Words  of  conversation  floated  in  the  air;  inane 
words,  profane  words,  no  memorable  words.  Everyone  hurried ; 
no  one  ever  appeared  to  arrive.  The  sky  was  merely  a  speck 
of  blue,  far  up,  shut  out  by  huge  buildings.  There  was  a  roar 
and  rumble,  a  terrible  rattle  and  clatter  of  all  manner  of  noises, 
deafening,  sickening.  There  were  women  wearing  fortunes; 
street  children  half-clothed  in  rags. 

Clairebelle  felt  a  disgust  come  over  him,  an  intense,  poignant 
feeling  to  which  the  distaste  that  prompted  his  excursion  from 
heaven  was  a  mere,  vague  sentiment.  “  This  is  horrible,”  he 
thought.  “  And  I  thought  an  hour  or  two  spent  here  might  be 
pleasant!  Fool!  I  am  beginning  to  believe  that  there  is  no 
such  place  as  hell ;  that  the  punishment  for  evil  living  consists 
in  being  compelled  to  go  on  living  here,  always  in  this  endless 
monotonous  chaos  of  horrors.  I  have  been  objecting  to  the 
kind  of  people  that  come  up  our  way  ;  but  in  the  sight  of  this 
I  can’t  object  any  more,  this  is  too  terrible  !  No,  if  they  are 
able  to  make  St.  Peter  believe — why,  in  pity’s  name,  let  them. 
In  time,  heaven  will  make  even  these  people  seraphic ;  but,  oh, 
what  a  long  time  it  does  take  !  Well,  I  must  return.  This  has 
been  very  saddening.  I  regret  my  excursion.  Why  did  I  want 
to  pry  into  the  chamber  of  horrors?  Yet,  I  had  forgotten  how 
it  looked  ;  and  it  certainly  used  not  to  be  so  evil,*so  machine- 
made,  so  commonplace.  It  has  grown,  oh,  so  much  worse, 
since  my  time  !  However,  my  trip  has  not  been  quite  useless 
there  was  that  woman !  ” 

He  was  about  to  unfold  his  wings,  when  he  observed  a  cer¬ 
tain  young  devil  walking  towards  him.  “Hallo,”  he  greeted 
him,  “  I  thought  your  people  had  all  gone  out  of  business  ?  ”  he 
laughed  jocosely. 

“To  tell  you  the  truth,”  replied  the  minion  of  Satan,  “  I  have 
just  been  on  a  tour  of  inspection.  You  see,  our  place  is  getting 
so  mild,  compared  with  this  (he  swept  his  arm  horrizontally 
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about  him)  that  we  are  thinking  of  devising  a  horrible  punish¬ 
ment  for  our  worst  offenders  :  we  are  thinking  of  sending  them 
back  to  earth  !  ” 

Clairebelle  nodded  approval  silently.  Then  he  rose  upwards, 
waving  a  farewell,  and  was  presently  lost  in  space. 


.  ' 
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A  MARCH  OF  DEATH. 


HE  heavy  cadences  of  the  funeral  march  fell  sadly  upon  the 


l  air  of  the  summer  evening.  The  hush  of  dying  day  was 
upon  all  nature  ;  the  birds  had  gone  to  sleep  ;  the  crickets  were 
chiming  their  monotonous  dirge.  Scarce  a  breeze  wavered  over 
the  dusk-covered  landscape,  and  the  scent  of  the  roses  blooming 
among  the  verandas  hung  heavily  in  the  dreamy  air.  And 
through  it  all  vibrated  the  soul-stirring  tones  of  Chopin. 

* 

He  was  perfectly  conscious  of  his  death.  He  knew  it  all  quite 
clearly:  that  he  was  dead,  that  they  were  bearing  his  body  away 
to  its  home  among  the  bones  of  men,  and  yet  it  seemed  to  him 
as  if  his  mind  had  never  worked  more  actively,  as  if  his  mental 
eye  had  never  been  so  clear.  Was  it  not  said  that  the  dulling  of 
one  of  the  human  senses  invariably  sharpened  the  remaining 
ones  ?  And  was  it  not,  then,  merely  his  soul  that  had  become 
stronger,  since  his  body  was  mere  useless  clay?  He  observed 
the  pageant  with  the  curiosity  of  a  perfectly  disinterested  spec¬ 
tator,  feeling  himself  as  by  no  means  a  part  of  it  all.  The  black 
horses,  the  glitter  of  glass,  silver  and  ebony-colored  wood,  the 
solemn  faces  of  the  pall-bearers,  their  black  silhouettes  against 
the  dull  gray  of  the  street,  the  monotonous  hoof-beats  and  dull 
rumbling  from  the  carriages  ;  all  these  things  he  noted,  sadly,  as 
if  this  death  were  come  to  some  very  dear  friend  of  his.  There 
among  the  mourners  were  the  different  persons  who  signaled 
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the  various  epochs  and  episodes  of  that  trivial  life  that  his  body 
was  passing  from  :  the  mother  who  had  brought  him  into  the 
world ;  she  who  had  been  his  wife ;  his  son — and  a  host  pf 
others.  The  little  things  of  his  earthly  career  began  to  pass  be¬ 
fore  his  soulsight  with  an  almost  ludicrous  vividness.  He  re¬ 
membered  the  toy  sail-boat  his  father  had  cut  for  him  by  the 
banks  of  a  trout-stream ;  the  roses  he  had  brought  to  the  love  of 
his  boyhood  ;  the  words  in  which  he  had  couched  his  first  pro¬ 
posal  of  marriage,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  had  then  been 
rebuffed  ;  a  former  favorite,  though  long-forgotten,  phrase  of 
Gautier’s ;  his  parting  words  to  his  son  when  he  left  for  college; 
and  at  the  last  of  all  the  broken  cry  of  his  wife  at  his  deathbed. 
The  two  solemn  processions — the  funeral  of  his  body  and  the 
panoramic  vista  of  his  earthly  sensations  passed  before  his  vison 
together,  strangely  interwoven,  shadows  upon  shadows. 

*  *  *  *  *  * 

The  slow  and  sonorous  chords  changed  to  the  yearning  sweet¬ 
ness  of  a  wonderfully  tender  melody.  The  notes  dripped  softly 
upon  the  hearing,  each  more  cloying  in  its  mournful  beauty.  All 
the  sweetness  of  death  was  in  the  air. 

****** 

The  shadows  had  gently  passed  away  from  him  ;  there  was  but 
one  figure  left,  clear-cut  against  his  soul-sight’s  horizon.  Love  in¬ 
carnate,  as  in  every  man’s  life,  the  sweetheart,  the  wife.  He  felt 
the  half  fearful  glamour  of  her  presence  when  first  he  wooed  her ; 
he  remembered  the  absurd  quickening  of  his  heartbeats  when 
she  came  near  him,  the  joy  that  her  smile  brought  into  his  life, 
and  the  passionate  grief  that  her  anger  gave  him.  And  then  the 
first  kiss  :  how  like  a  breath  of  clover  blossoms,  honey  sweet  and 
soul-intoxicating !  The  passionate  days  of  young  Love  came 
again  to  him  in  all  their  white  brightness  ;  he  saw  himself  ardent, 
ambitious  and  happy  in  the  affection  of  a  wife  in  whose  eyes 
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truth  seemed  to  have  found  a  haven,  and  whose  lips  had  caught 
all  the  sweetness  of  Hymettus.  Then  there  came  flashes  of  sad¬ 
ness  ;  days  when  discord  had  come  between  them,  times  when 
illness  had  held  sway,  when  sorrow  had  strained  the  endurance 
of  love.  The  death  of  friends,  the  taking  away  of  that  first  fond 
plight  of  their  love  ;  these  dyings  seemed  to  this  dead  man  as 
the  very  touching  things  of  the  life  that  had  been  his.  Tender 
emotions,  love,  pity,  friendship,  sympathy,  passed  over  him  in 
strange  post-mortal  waves.  He  was  very  sure  that  he  was  dead, 
but  the  power  to  feel  all  sensations  was  a  hundred  times  ac¬ 
centuated. 

****** 

That  gentle  melody  died  away  in  the  recurrence  of  the  sonor¬ 
ous  chords  of  the  stately  march,  and  there  faded  from  him  all 
but  the  view  of  the  black  and  slow  procession.  In  the  near  dis¬ 
tance  he  could  already  see  the  white  stones  of  the  cemetery. 
Now  they  had  stopped  before  an  open  grave.  He  was  lowered 
into  it.  It  grew  dark,  even  for  his  soul.  One  grand  triumphant 
chord  of  music,  then - 

****** 

“  Do  you  know,”  he  said  smilingly  to  his  wife  as  they  passed 
out  together  onto  the  moonlit  veranda,  “  that  when  you  play 
that  Funeral  March  of  Chopin’s,  I  feel  as  if  I  were  really  dead 
and  it  were  being  played  at  my  funeral.  Why,  just  now  I  really 
fancied - ”  * 
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A  FRIENDSHIP  BROKEN. 

SPHERE  is  nothing  more  fatal  to  friendship  than  a  pretty  wo- 

1  man.  This  is  a  true  saying,  and  worthy  to  be  believed, 
as  Alex.  Fenilworlh  would  readily  tell  you,  if  you  were  his  very 
good  friend,  and  he  wasn’t  at  that  moment  suffering  from  the 
blue  devils  th?t  are  going  to  kill  him  before  you  or  I  are  very 
much  older. 

Fenilworth  came  out  West  with  the  distinct  understanding 
that  he  was  going  to  make  money,  happiness  and—  well,  in  fact 
he  was  going  to  make  this  country  of  ours  beyond  the  great 
lakes  the  scene  of  what  the  newspapers  would  call  his  “  life 
work.”  As  for  money,  I  dare  say  he  has  made  enough  of  that 
to  understand  that  money  and  happiness  don’t  leash  well  to¬ 
gether.  Still,  he  was  as  well  off  in  the  matter  of  happiness  as 
are  nine  men  out  of  ten — until  he  went  to  a  lawn  party  under 
Mrs.  Vandergirt's  Chinese  lanterns  one  Autumn  evening,  and 
came  into  the  radius  of  Madge  Vandergirt’s  eyes.  Lawn  parties 
are  dangerous  things  for  men  at  any  time  ;  and  when  there  are 
Chinese  lanterns,  and  Cupid’s  lanterns  as  well,  a  man  is  chal¬ 
lenging  his  good  fortune  by  going.  But  Fenilworth  had  been 
so  bothered  by  young  Tantallon  to  “  come  and  meet  the  dear 
girl,”  that  he  had  finally  given  his  prejudices  the  blow  direct 
and  had  gone  to  the  lawn  party. 

Young  Tantallon  was  engaged  to  Madge,  and  he  wanted 
every  one  to  know  it.  And  his  joy  and  exuberance  over  his 
good  fortune  were  by  no  means  to  be  wondered  at,  when  you 
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consider  what  a  picture  Madge  was.  Looked  at  as  you  look  at 
a  statue,  she  wasn’t  so  handsome ;  but  as  soon  as  her  eyes  be¬ 
gan  to  shine,  her  lips  to  move,  a  hidden  spirit  of  beauty  seemed 
to  kiss  her  with  the  breath  of  enchantment.  Tantallon  had  been 
engaged  to  her  for  six  months,  and  the  enchantment  was  still 
upon  him. 

When  Fenil worth  came  out  to  us  of  the  Woolly  States,  he 
brought,  together  with  an  alarmingly  developed  suspicion  that 
we  were  all  barbarians  and  that  civilization  was  not  in  us,  a 
beautiful  assortment  of  letters  from  certain  men  of  the  East 
who  held  that  their  little  fingers  could  twist  laws  in  the  West. 
Among  them  was  one  addressed  to  Tantallon,  senior,  and  that 
estimable  old  gentleman,  having  still  left  in  him  some  of  the 
hospitality  that  had  been  taught  him  in  his  youth  and  that  the 
Western  rush  for  shekels  had  not  quite  killed,  promptly  in¬ 
vited  Fenil  worth  up  to  the  club  for  dinner,  and  casually  intro¬ 
duced  him  to  his  son.  The  latter  was  all  for  the  West,  of  course ; 
but  yet  some  of  the  poisonous  spirit  of  aping  Eastern  ways  and 
people  had  not  left  him  altogether  untainted,  So  he  jumped  at 
Fenil  worth’s  acquaintance,  and  made  a  great  deal  of  him  ;  all 
of  which  was  very  gratifying  to  the  latter  and  made  him  think 
himself  in  great  luck.  If  he  hadn’t  been  at  heart  a  fellow  with¬ 
out  very  much  vanity,  young  Tantallon  would  have  spoiled  him. 
As  it  was,  they  became  very  good  friends ;  went  everywhere  to¬ 
gether,  and  even  talked  of  love  to  each  other  —and  when  men 
do  that,  seriously,  not  lightly,  their  friendship  is  a  hard  thing  to 
break.  Only  the  thing  itself,  love,  talk  of  which  proves  friend¬ 
ship’s  strength,  can  break  that  friendship.  Fenilworth  had  loved 
a  girl  in  the  East  before  he  came  out,  and  I  fancy  she  hadn’t 
treated  him  very  well.  At  any  rate  he  was  just  that  sort  of  a 
cynic  that  is  out  of  Love  by  Rejection.  His  opinion  of  women 
in  general  was  not  just  the  kind  of  thing  that  would  make  suit¬ 
able  conversation  for  a  pink  tea  ;  and  concerning  most  women 
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as  individuals  his  opinion  was  none  the  less  scorching  if  unex¬ 
pressed— to  them.  Consequently  he  merely  laughed  at  Tantal- 
lon’s  enthusiasm  over  Madge,  and  changed  the  subject.  He 
was  not  yet  so  much  of  a  cynic  that  he  wanted  to  spoil  the  op¬ 
timism  of  others,  and  that  youngster’s  faith  and  confidence  were 
as  beautiful  as  blown  glass. 

But  on  the  evening  of  Mrs.  Vandergirt’s  lawn  party  he  hap¬ 
pened  to  have  been  reading  a  faded  old  love  letter  that  belonged 
to  his  ante-cynical  days,  and  it  had  stirred  the  humanity  in  him. 
He  had  said  to  himself  that  it  could  do  no  harm  to  see  what 
manner  of  woman  this  was  who  took  his  young  friend  from  the 
realities  of  seventeen-story  buildings  and  hard-coal  smoke  and 
led  him  into  fairy  land.  Besides,  it  was  barely  possible  that  his 
wary  old  eyes  might  detect  traces  of  insincerity  in  Miss  Madge  ; 
then  it  would  be  a  painful  duty  to  warn  young  Tantallon  and 
set  him  right.  If  she  were  found  sincere — so  much  the  better. 
Yes,  he  would  go. 

Just  after  the  introduction  was  over,  Tantallon  senior  called 
his  son  to  him  for  a  private  consultation  concerning  the  brand 
of  wine  his  guests  might  like,  and  that  left  Fenilworth  alone 
with  Madge.  For  the  first  time  in  his  life  he  felt  a  sort  of  shy¬ 
ness  come  over  him  and  clog  his  tongue.  He  had  intended 
reading  her  like  a  book,  and  translating  his  reading  for  young 
Tantallon’s  benefit.  Instead  of  that  the  girl  was  reading  him. 
They  strolled  along  under  the  red  glow  of  the  high-hung  lamps, 
and  in  a  minute  or  two  Fenilworth  found  that  Miss  Madge  was 
lecturing  him  upon  the  evils  of  cynicism.  “  No,”  she  said, 
“  Fred  hasn’t  told  me  anything  about  you,  except  that  you 
are  the  best  of  friends.  But  I’ve  got  eyes.  Oh,  don’t  interrupt, 
please.  And  it  crops  out  all  over  your  talk.  If  you  don’t  lay 
aside  your  cynical  views,  your  old  age  will  be  desolation  and 
your  mind  will  get  covered  with  the  rust  of  your  own  distrust. 
You  see  you’re  Fred’s  friend,  and  so  I  feel — ” 
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“  It’s  very  kind  of  you,  I’m  sure,”  said  Fenilworth,  looking 
into  her  eyes  and  wondering  how  deep  that  brown  limpidity 
really  was.  If  young  Tantallon  hadn’t  come  up  just  at  this 
moment,  there  is  no  knowing  what  foolishness  his  friend  might 
not  have  said. 

Fenilworth  confessed  to  Tantallon  that  Madge  was  a  charm- 
girl.  But  he  said  she  was  very  deep,  and  he  wanted  to  fathom 
her. 

The  study  of  womankind  is  not  so  fatal,  unless  you  confine 
your  researches  to  a  single  specimen  of  the  genus.  Fenilworth 
hadn't  studied  his  friend’s  fiancee  very  long  before  he  was  lost, 
utterly,  irredeemably  lost. 

He  was  calling  at  the  Vandergirt’s  one  evening.  Madge  was 
looking  more  like  a  flower  than  ever.  Fenilworth  forgot  every¬ 
thing  in  the  world  except  this  girl.  “  Miss  Vandergirt,”  he  said, 
“  I’ve  got  a  most  painful  errand.  I  dont  know  how  to  begin. 
You  see  I  like  you  both  so  much  that — well,  the  fact  is  Fred’s 
come  to  the  conclusion  that — oh,  how  shall  I  say  it  ? — that  he’s 
not  good  enough  for  you,  and  he  wants  you  to — oh,  won’t  you 
help  me  out  at  all  ?  ” 

Nothing  but  wonder  came  into  the  girl’s  eyes.  “  Have  you 
nothing  but  his  word  for  that  ?  Am  I  to  have  nothing  but  your 
word  ?  No,  I  won’t  help  you  out.  What  do  you  mean  ?  ” 

“  I  mean,”  said  Fenilworth,  “  that  I  love  you,  Miss  Vander¬ 
girt,  a  thousand  times  better  than  any  one  else  can.  I  mean 
that  you  have  no  right  to  give  a  boy  the  happiness  that  should 
be  a  man’s — ” 

“  And  if  I  have  not,”  interrupted  Madge,  “  what  difference 
does  that  make  to  you,  who  are  neither  boy  nor  man,  but  only 
a  coward  ?  ”  But  Fenilworth  only  walked  up  to  her  fiercely 
and  seized  her  hand.  “  Madge,”  he  whispered,  “  I  love  you,  do 
you  hear  ?  And  even  if  you  spurn  me,  you  shall  kiss  me  once ; 
you  shall,  I  say  !  ” 
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She  flung  herself  away  from  him  and  into  the  arms  of  Tan- 
tallon,  who  had  just  came  in  unannounced.  “Fred,”  she  said, 
“  will  you  tell  your  friend  to  go  away  ?  He  has  forgotten  what 
friendship  is.”  Fred  looked  from  one  to  the  other  an  instant  or 
two,  then  he  called  for  Fenilworth’s  hat. 

They  walked  to  the  door  together,  Fenil worth  began  to  hold 
out  his  hand,  "but  Tantallon’s  were  clasped  behind  him. 

Then  the  door  closed. 
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u  THIS  IS  A  WOMAN.” 

6  <•  PEE,”  says  the  young  artist,  rolling  back  the  purple  velvet 
^  from  the  pastelle  upon  the  easel,  “  Is  it  not  beautiful  ?” 

The  girl  with  the  violet- tinted  eyes  leans  gracefully  upon  the 
La  Tosca  parasol  she  carries  and  smiles  a  curious  smile  as  she 
looks  upon  his  portraiture  of  her  face.  A  shaft  of  dying  sunlight 
gleams  in  at  the  window  and  illumines  the  hazel  halo  of  her  hair. 
“You  know  very  well,”  says  she,  “  That  I  cannot  answer  that. 
But  it  were  indeed  a  pity  if  it  did  not  please  you,  after  the  weary 
pains  you  have  taken  about  its  fashioning.” 

“Oh,”  he  says,  thrusting  the  velvet  back  altogether  so  that 
the  picture  seemed  to  look  at  him  and  be  speaking  with  him, 
“  do  no?  say  that !  Have  these  not  been  days  of  inexpressible 
delight  to  me  —these  when  you  have  come  here  and  flooded  this 
poor  place  with  a  sweeter  sunshine  than  else  ever  penetrates  it  ? 
Could  there  be  anything  but  a  very  frenzy  of  joy  in  my  work 
while  you  sat  there,  a  fairy  from  a  brighter  world  than  mine? 
And  if  it  be  only  the  faintest  repliqua  of  the  original,  it  cannot 
help  but  be  worthy  the  name  of  picture.  Do  you  think,  then, 
that  it  is  like  you  ?  ” 

“  Yes,”  she  says  slowly,  “  it  is.  But  it  is  idealized.  I  shall 
forever  be  trying  to  look  like  it — and  forever  failing.” 

In  the  sinking  sunshine  there  seemed  to  come  a  frown  that 
nestled  for  an  instant  upon  her  brow  as  she  took  a  few  steps  in 
the  room  before  she  went  on  slowly,  and  as  if  to  herself : 

“  And  so  the  painting  of  it  has  given  you  pleasure  ?  ” 
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“  Ah,  how  can  you  ask?  From  the  day  when  I  watched 
your  profile  gleaming  marble-white  against  the  shadowy  back¬ 
ground  of  the  box  at  the  theatre  where  I  first  saw  you,  my  soul 
has  been  happy  only  when  I  have  seen  you.  And  now,  'now 
that  I  have  this,” — he  points  tenderly  to  the  easel — “you  do  not 
know  what  happy  moments  I  shall  have.” 

“  Then  the  picture,”  she  says,  with  a  little  ring  of  pain  in  her 
voice,  “  is  more  to  you  than  the  model  ?  " 

He  only  shrugs  his  handsome  shoulders.  “No;  but  a  poor 
artist  must  be  glad  of  what  he  has,  and  sigh  not  too  much  for 
what  he  cannot  have.  This  picture,  you  see,  will  ever  be  by  me, 
smiling  in  my  joys,  soothing  in  my  sorrows,  always  beautiful, 
always - ” 

“  Yes,”  she  says,  dreamily,  “always  beautiful.  While  I  grew 
grey,  and  wrinkled,  and  worn,  yonder  pastelle  will  remain  the 
glorious  thing  it  is  now.  None  of  those  colors  will  fade  in 
time’s  tempering  ;  those  idealized  tissues  will  not  dissolve  and 
crumble  in  decay  and  death.  That  beauty  will  always  be  a 
beauty.  That  is  the  victory  of  Art  over  Life.  While  I — I  will 
grow  old,  and  ugly.’ 

She  sinks  her  head  sadly  upon  her  hand  and  leans  against 
the  high  mantel. 

“  You  are  wrong,  4’  he  says,  “you  can  never  grow  ugly  to 
those  who  love  you.  ”  They  will  always  see  only  perfection. 
To  them  that  picture  may  grow  old  ;  you,  never.  ” 

“  Yes  ;  you  think  so  now.  And  yet — picture  to  yourself  that 
both  were  always  side  by  side  in  your  vision,  the  model  and  the 
picture  ;  fancy  the  story  that  Age  would  write  on  the  one  face 
and  leave  unwritten  on  the  other ;  and  then,  can  you  not  hear 
the  sigh  of  regret  with  which  you  would  look  from  the  face  to 
the  frame  and  whisper  :  “  To  think  that  once  she  looked  so 

beautiful  as  that  ?  ” 

He  passes  his  hand  wearily  across  his  eyes.  “  No,”  he  says, 
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it  could  not  be.  But  if — if  it  should  be  so,  I  would  hide  the 
picture  away  in  darkness.  ” 

“  But  you  would  look  at  it  furtively.  And  so  would — the 
model.  She  would  ever  be  crying  out  to  Fate  and  to  Time 
that  they  stay  their  hand  against  her  Life  and  turn  it  to  her 
figured  self.  Her  dead  youth  would  cry  out  to  her  from  the 
eyes  of  that  picture,  and  she  would  hate  it, — hate  it,  and  curse 
its  creation.” 

He  lets  the  veil  fall  over  the  frame.  “  You  are  wrong,”  he 
repeats  dreamily,  “to  me  you  can  never  grow  old.” 

*  *  *  *  *  * 

She  takes  a  sudden  step  forward  towards  the  easel,  seizes  a 
dagger  that  lies  upon  a  near-by  escritoire  and  stabs  quickly  and 
skillfully  into  the  pastelle  so  that  the  face  is  instantly  a  mass 
of  shreds. 

The  artist  springs  upon  her—  too  late.  Pale,  breathless,  he 
cries  out :  “  How  dare  you  ?  It  is  sacrilege  !  My  life,  my 

very  life  bleeds.” 

“It  was  my  work, — all  mine.  And  it  *was  good — oh,  so 
good  !” 

“  Listen,”  she  says,  putting  the  dagger  back  in  its  place,  “  I 
have  taken  away  your  picture  that  you  loved  so  much  because 
I  am  going  to  give  you  what  you  love  better.  I  am  going  to 
give  you — myself.” 

She  holds  out  her  hands  to  him,  there  is  a  quick  step  towards 
her,  and  a  cry  of  unworded  joy,  then  the  twilight  finds  them 
locked  in  each  other’s  arms. 


A  GIRL  OR  A  DREAM  ? 
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V  GIRL  OR  A  DREAM  ? 


HENEVER  the  conversation  turns  upon  the  subject  of 


V  '  the  varying  stages  of  human  consciousness,  one  man 
of  my  acquaintance  invariably  smiles  a  little  and  closes  his  eyes 
for  a  single  instant.  Of  late  he  has  in  a  measure  striven  to 
check  this  almost  unconscious  movement,  with  the  result  that 
it  escapes  the  observation  of  all  but  the  sharpest  eyes. 

For  this  peculiar  symptom  there  is  a  reason.  The  man’s 
name  is  not  Hurlingham,  except  on  this  occasion  ;  but  the  story 
is  true  in  all  other  respects. 

*  *  *  *  *  * 

It  was  one  of  those  insufferably  hot  nights  when  all  flesh  be¬ 
comes  a  sorrow  to  the  spirit  of  humanity,  and  every  one  yearns 
for  the  power  to  live  peacefully  in  his  mere  bones.  In  addition 
to  the  horrible  state  of  the  temperature,  Nature  had  provided  an 
especial  instrument  for  Rudolph  Hurlingham ’s  torture,  in  the 
shape  of  a  droning  mosquito. 

After  a  few  hours  ot  exasperating  efforts  to  sleep,  Hurlingham 
got  up  with  an  imprecation  at  everything  in  general,  lit  the  gas 
and  began  to  dress. 

In  a  few  moments  he  had  left  the  house,  smoking  a  cigar,  and 
dragging  his  feet  slowly.  The  night  was  beautiful  to  look  upon. 
The  summer  was  shedding  perfumes,  and  the  stars  were  blink¬ 
ing  rhymes.  The  lake,  with  the  wedge  of  white  sheen  darting 
across  it  where  the  moon  lay  upon  it,  was  murmuring  and  lisp¬ 
ing  incessant  secrets  to  the  shore.  Withal,  a  mist  was  rising, 
far  out  upon  the  water  and  slowly  approaching  the  land. 
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Hurlingham’s  thoughts,  in  some  occult  manner,  guided  his 
footsteps,  and  before  long  he  found  himself  close  to  the  house 
of  the  girl  he  some  day  hoped  to  win  and  wed.  As  he  noticed 
his  whereabouts,  there  came  to  him  the  fair  picture  she  had 
made  when  he  had  last  seen  her  at  a  ball,  radiantly  white,  like 
the  lily  of  the  valley,  and  as  graceful.  He  thought,  with  some 
little  touch  of  hopelessness,  how  impartial  she  always  was  in 
the  bestowal  of  her  smiles  and  words.  He  could  not,  in  the 
most  vain  of  his  moments,  flatter  himself  that  he  was  in  any  de¬ 
gree  favored.  He  was  merely  one  of  many ;  if  he  wanted  to 
progress  in  her  esteem  he  would  have  to  oust  therefrom  many 
who  now  held  an  equal  share  of  it  with  him.  He  asked  himself 
despairingly  how  he  should  set  about  it  to  convince  her  of  his 
love.  He  had  determined  not  to  ask  her  to  marry  him  unless 
he  felt  reasonably  safe  in  doing  so ;  but  how  was  he  to  read  a 
girl  aright  ? 

He  stood  dreamily  in  front  of  the  house  and  looked  at  it  with 
eyes  that  saw  and  yet  did  not  see.  His  lips  moved  slightly.  He 
was  longing  to  see  her.  Then  the  absurdity  of  such  a  thing  at 
that  hour  came  on  him  and  he  half  turned  away,  smiling  at  him¬ 
self.  Then  he  noticed  that  the  mist  from  the  lake  had  enveloped 
him  and  drawn  a  white  sheet  over  all  the  earth.  It  rose,  like  a 
winged  ghost,  over  the  house  and  flooded  it  with  impenetrable 
whiteness. 

Hurlingham  was  opening  his  lips  to  a  “  good  night,  my  Rose,” 
when  a  figure,  gowned  in  white,  came  to  him  out  of  the  mist, 
wide-eyed  and  smiling.  It  was  Rose. 

The  man  shivered,  not  believing  that  he  saw  aright.  But  the 
girl  continued  to  advance,  walking  quite  resolutely.  When  she 
was  a  few  steps  from  him,  she  put  out  both  her  hands,  and  such 
a  lovelight  gleamed  from  her  eyes  as  he  had  never  dreamed  of. 

“  Rudolph,”  she  whispered  in  a  low  and  very  even  murmur, 
“  I  have  been  dreaming  of  meeting  you  and  telling  you  that  I 
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love  you.”  Her  voice  surged  through  him  like  a  heady  wine ; 
he  almost  swayed  where  he  stood.  But  her  hands  were  now  in 
his,  and  her  face  was  close  to  his,  and  her  voice  whispered  softly, 
while  the  mist  wrapped  them  in  its  pure  folds.  “  I  felt  that  if 
I  could  only  see  you  and  tell  you  that  I  love  you,  I  would  feel, 
oh,  so  much  happier.  It  is  a  gnawing  secret  to  hide  away,  and 
when  I  can  only  give  you  the  smiles  I  give  to  others,  it  hurts — 
oh,  so  much  !  But  how  am  I  to  tell  you  this  ?  Perhaps  you  do 
not  care  to  know  ?  ” 

Hurlingham  kissed  her  very  tenderly  and  put  his  arm  about 
her.  His  brain  was  in  a  swirl.  Was  she  awake?  or  was  it  all 
a  dream  ?  Did  he  dream,  or  she  ? 

As  his  arm  went  round  her  the  girl  turned  her  face  still  closer 
and  kissed  him. 

*  *  *  *  *  * 

When  the  mist  lifted  a  little,  Hurlingham  stumbled  down  the 
steps  of  Rose’s  house  alone.  He  had  just  closed  the  door  be¬ 
hind  him,  leaving  the  girl  who  had  just  told  him  her  love  in  so 
strange  a  fashion,  safe  within.  He  thought  of  the  kisses,  the 
sweet  words,  the  perfume  of  her  mouth,  the  tender  touch  of  her 
hands ;  he  looked  into  the  vanishing  mist,  and  yet  he  knew  not 
what  had  been  and  what  had  not. 

****** 

The  next  day  Hurlingham  called  at  the  house.  The  girl’s 
mother  said  :  “Yes,  Rose  is  at  home;  you  will  find  her  in  the 
drawing-room.” 

She  rose  to  meet  him  without  a  trace  of  confusion.  “Yes,” 
she  said,  I  am  pretty  well ;  a  slight  cold  and  a  hoarseness  wor¬ 
ries  me  a  little  ;  but  it  is  only  a  trifle.” 

“There  was  a  heavy  mist  last  night,”  he  observed  tentatively. 

“  Really  ?  ”  was  the  only  answer. 
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Hurlingham  was  more  puzzled  than  ever.  But  he  was  bold. 
Without  any  more  ado  he  proposed  then  and  there,  and  was, 
after  some  hesitation,  accepted.  He  has  never  spoken  of  that 
misty  night  to  his  wife,  but  the  subject  of  consciousness,  as  I 
have  said,  has  great  interest  to  him. 


* 
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FOR  HIMSELF  AND  ANOTHER 


“  But  till  we  are  built  like  angels,  with  harn.nei  and  chisel  and  pen. 
We  will  work  for  ourselves  and  a  woman,  for  ever  and  ever,  amen.” 


Rudyard  Kipling. 


HERE  was  not  a  wilder  boy  iti  town  than  young  Chutbert 


1  Tanhurst.  All  the  mothers  with  marriageable  daughters 
held  up  their  hands  in  pious  horror  at  the  mere  mention  of  his 
name,  and  the  men-about-town  were  unanimous  in  declaring 
him  a  thoroughbred. 

It  was  partly  the  fault  of  his  education.  His  father  had  been 
one  of  the  most  successful  speculators,  and  had  taught  his  boy 
from  the  beginning  that  he  must  always  spend  his  money  like  a 
gentleman,  or  not  at  all.  The  young  fellow  had  imbibed  aristo¬ 
cratic  tastes  from  his  earliest  youth  ;  he  had  learned  never  to 
stint  himself  in  his  desires,  never  to  do  anything  himself  that 
others  could  be  hired  to  do  for  him,  and  to  believe  that  the  one 
object  of  living  was  to  extract  from  each  day  as  much  pleasure 
as  the  hours  would  hold.  He  had  come  to  enjoy  so  many  of 
the  good  things  of  this  life  so  early  in  his  youth,  that  at  the 
time  when  most  men  are  in  the  hey-day  of  experiences,  he  was 
already  surfeited  and  weary,  craving  for  exotic  excitements,  and 
the  enchantments  of  folly.  With  it  all,  the  boy  kept  his  good¬ 
ness  of  heart  and  his"Conscience.  The  latter  was  dulled,  to  be 
sure,  by  his  mad  thirst  for  pleasure,  but  it  was  still  in  him.  His 
craving  for  ease  and  comfort  spoilt  the  effect  of  his  charity,  and 
his  companions  called  him  heartless.  If  he  had  a  dollar  handy, 
he  would  throw  it  to  a  beggar  on  the  street  corner  ;  but  if  the 
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beggar  was  blind  and  the  coin  landed  outside  of  the  almsbeg- 
ging  hat,  Cuthbert  would  never  stoop  to  pick  it  up  and  place  it 
where  the  blind  man  could  feel  it.  Yet,  he  was  not  so  heartless 
after  all ;  it  was  thoughtlessness — the  carelessness  born  of  know¬ 
ing  himself  entirely  his  own  master,  because  wealth  was  at  his 
command. 

There  is  no  knowing  what  sort  of  man  Cuthbert  Tanhurst 
might  have  become  if  his  father  had  not  suddenly  dropped  from 
the  position  of  millionaire  to  that  of  pauper.  In  the  world  of 
American  speculation  these  things  are  constantly  happening. 
How  many  poor  shadows  of  men  are  there  not,  on  the  outskirts 
of  the  stock  exchanges,  of  whom  the  world  says  :  “  He  was  a 
millionaire  a  few  years  ago.”  A  grand  coup  that  went  wrong, 
and  Tanhurst  senior  was  out  of  it  forever  The  shock  killed  the 
old  gentleman.  When  the  lawyers  were  done  with  the  settle¬ 
ments,  Cuthbert  found  himself  penniless. 

Did  he  go  to  work  ?  Not  a  bit  of  it.  That  was  altogether 
against  the  grain  of  him.  Instead  he  became  an  habitue  of  the 
poker  rooms  at  the  fashionable  clubs,  and  a  prominent  figure  at 
the  race  courses.  At  first  the  boys  luck  was  phenomenal.  His 
bets  were  always  lucky,  and  money  flowed  in  and  out  of  his 
pockets  like  water.  The  habits  of  his  young  lifetime  were  all  in 
the  routine  of  ease  and  luxury,  as  I  have  said,  and  for  a  while 
there  was  no  change  in  them.  He  had  no  ties  :  his  father  dead, 
there  was  no  one  of  his  people  living  who  would  have  given  a 
cent  for  him  alive  or  dead.  Can  you  wonder,  then,  that  he 
drifted  into  this  easy  life  of  chance?  It  enabled  him  to  stand 
the  strain  of  his  tastes  ;  it  avoided  the  thought  of  real  work,  and 
it  added  a  continual  zest  of  excitement  to  a  life  that  was  getting 
bitter  in  its  emptiness. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  the  name  of  Cuthbert  Tanhurst  be¬ 
came  as  a  red  rag  to  the  good  people  of  the  town.  You  know 
how  easy  it  is  to  moralize  about  these  things.  A  man  who  gam- 
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bles  for  a  living,  shocking,  my  dears  !  positively  disgusting ! 
But  do  you  ever  consider  the  first  causes  of  these  things,  and  do 
you  ever  apply  the  old  formula  of  “  Put  Yourself  in  His  Place  ?” 
That  is  what  ought  to  have  been  done  in  young  Tanhurst’s 
case.  But  it  was  not  and,  with  a  few  exceptions,  all  the  strictly 
proper  people,  who  had  been  glad  enough  to  accept  the  hospi¬ 
tality  of  Tanhurst  senior,  millionaire,  turned  away  their  heads 
when  they  saw  Tanhurst  junior,  gentleman  of  fortune. 

Among  the  exceptions  were  a  few  girls  of  the  kind  who  are 
willing  to  accept  a  man’s  liberality,  no  matter  how  his  money  is 
earned,  and  a  very  small  coterie  of  people  who  had  never  quite 
been  able  to  get  over  their  genuine  fondness  for  the  boy  as  they 
had  known  him  in  his  more  ingenous  days,  before  experience 
and  pleasure  had  dulled  his  charming  manliness  and  grace. 

But  Fortune  only  smiled  on  Cuthbert  for  a  very  little  while. 
She  tired  of  him,  like  the  jade  she  is,  and  left  him  for  another’s 
kisses.  Everything  the  boy  touched  crumbled  to  ashes.  Mis¬ 
fortune  had  sought  him  out  and  would  not  be  denied.  He  began 
to  look  haggard  about  the  eyes  and  mouth  ;  the  easy  indiffer¬ 
ence  of  him  turned  to  cynicism,  and  worse,  or  best  of  all,  he 
began  to  despise  himself.  When  a  man  does  that  he  is  either 
very  far  on  his  way  to  the  devil,  or  there  is  one  chance  in  a  hun¬ 
dred  of  his  being  brought  up  with  a  jerk  and  made  to  climb 
back  to  self-respect.  As  to  which  of  these  things  happened  to 
Cuthbert  you  shall  see. 

He  grew  moody,  silent,  and  more  reckless  than  ever.  He 
never  was  an  intentional  profligate,  mind  you  ;  but  he  sought  to 
drown  care  in  all  manner  of  ways,  and  they  were  not  always  the 
narrow  ways.  His  dulled,  long-slumbering  conscience  began  to 
prick  him.  He  asked  himself  what  good  he  was  to  himself — to 
any  one  ;  what  his  life  had  been,  and  why  it  should  continue  ? 
All  the  bitterness  of  adversity  was  in  his  mouth  ;  that  its  uses 
could  ever  be  sweet  he  never  dreamt  of. 
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At  the  close  of  a  summer  day,  the  boy  (for  in  years  he  was 
still  nothing  more)  was  walking  home  in  a  very  danger¬ 
ous  mood.  It  had  been  a  bad  day  ;  misfortune  had  never 
ceased  her  foul  embrace,  and  he  was  again  asking  himself  what 
use  there  was  in  continuing  the  pain  of  it  all.  He  was  of  no 
good  to  himself,  and  there  was  no  one  else  in  the  world  who 
cared  for  him,  or  of  whom  he  dared  think  as  caring  for  him.  In 
the  old  days  of  ease  and  luxury  he  had  always  hoped  to  call  Marie 
Fairborn  his  own  ;  but  now  it  was  too  late.  He  had  said  to  him¬ 
self  in  the  years  past,  that  after  a  taste  of  life  there  would  be  noth¬ 
ing  sweeter  than  a  quiet  home,  and  Marie.  She  had  never  dis¬ 
guised  her  liking  for  him  ;  this  had  come  to  him  as  easily  as  all  the 
other  sweets  of  thaftime.  But  now  ?  He  had  not  dared  to  go 
near  the  Fairborn  house  for  over  a  year;  when  he  had  seen 
Marie,  he  had  dodged  corners  and  avoided  her.  So  that  now 
she  was  in  his  thoughts  only  as  a  prize  that  he  had  long  since 
forfeited  and  must  forget,  with  everything  else.  The  sad  thoughts 
in  his  brain  encompassed  him  in  sucn  a  web  of  gloomy  sorrow 
that  he  hardly  looked  where  he  was  going.  The  lake  was  before 
him  and  he  was  walking  toward  it.  The  figures  who  were  ap¬ 
proaching  him  he  never  noticed. 

A  sweet  voice,  like  the  memory  of  an  old  perfume,  roused  him. 

“  Why,  Cuthbert !  ”  Marie  Fairborn  stood  before  him.  He 
saw  in  her  eyes  a  look  of  wonder  and  pity,  and  he  turned  to  go 
away. 

“  I  beg  your  pardon,”  he  said,  “I  was  not  looking — I  didn’t 
notice — ” 

His  eyes  shifted  uneasily,  and  he  was  beginning  to  pass  her. 

“  But,  Cuthbert,”  said  the  girl,  won’t  you  stop  and  speak  to 
me  ?  I  haven’t  seen  you  for,  oh,  ever  so  long,  and  now — ” 

“Marie,”  he  interrupted,  in  a  hesitating  stammer,  “  I’m— I’m 
not  fit.  If  people  should  see  you  talking  to  me— No,  really,  I'd 
better  not.” 
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“  Not  fit !  ”  Marie’s  voice  was  soft  and  as  kind  as  water  to  a 
mound.  You’re  fit  enough  for  me.  Come  ;  you  shall  walk 
with  me  and  tell  me  everything.” 

A  dog-cart  came  bowling  along  the  avenue  just  then  and  the 
men  in  it  looked  at  each  other  in  wonder.  “  Well,  I’ll  be  hanged 
if  that  young  devil  of  a  Tanhurst  hasn’t  got  nerve  !  He  plays  a 
losing  hand  well  for  a  youngster,  doesn’t  he  ?  ”  said  one,  and  the 
other  nodded. 

With  much  incoherency,  Cuthbert  told  the  story  of  his  descent, 
or  as  much  of  it  as  he  could  tell  without  breaking  down  altogether. 

Somehow  the  soft  eyes  of  the  girl  by  his  side  led  him  to  tell 
the  story  as  he  would  have  told  it  to  no  other  human  being.  He 
told  her  of  his  sins  and  of  his  sorrows,  of  his  hopes,  and  of  his 
present  despair.  “  And  so  you  see,”  he  said  at  the  end,  “  I  am 
of  no  use  at  all,  and  I  might  as  well  get  out  of  the  running. 
Work  ?  Why  should  I  take  the  trouble  ?  I  do  not  care  enough 
for  myself,  now,  to  do  that.” 

“  But  if  there  was  some  one  else  that  you  cared  for,  some  one 
who  would  teach  you  to  win  back  your  self-respect,  would  you 
not  work  then  ?  ” 

He  was  looking  out  over  the  lake  with  a  great  sadness  in  his 
eyes.  The  hopelessness  of  it  all  was  so  awful !  “  Oh,”  he  re¬ 

plied,  “  but  there  is  no  one,  no  one  at  all.  Perhaps,  if  there  was 
— but  why  think  of  it  ?  ” 

“  But — there  is  some  one,  Cuthbert.”  A  little  hand  touched 
his  gently,  and  he  turned  from  his  moody  gazing  to  look  down 
at  the  girl.  Then  hope  flamed  so  suddenly  within  him  as  he 
saw  the  look  in  her  eyes  and  he  took  both  her  hands  quickly  in 
his  and  clasped  them  passionately. 

“  Marie,”  he  said  almost  fiercely,  “  don’t  torture  me  for  God’s 
sake  !  You  don’t  really  mean  that  you  will  be  the  some  one,  do 
you  ?  You  can’t !  you  can’t ! — What  ?  ”  He  stooped  and  kissed 
the  gloved  hand  reverently. 
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“  Now,  don’t  be  an  absurd  boy,”  said  Marie.  But  for  the  rest 
of  the  walk  Cuthbert  behaved  himself  like  a  boy  just  out  of 
school. 

****** 

A  number  of  men  were  enjoying  an  after-dinner  chat  at  the 
Bellevue  Club.  “  Speaking  of  changes,”  one  man  was  saying, 
“  did  any  one  see  anything  like  the  change  that  came  over  Cuth¬ 
bert  Tanhurst  after  he  married  ?  Used  to  be  the  most  worthless 
scamp  in  town.  Buckled  down  to  work  like  a  nigger,  and  now 
he’s  making  a  pretty  good  thing.  How  d’  ye  account  for  it  ?  ” 

“  I  don’t  account  for  it,”  said  another,  “  but  Tony  Pastor 
does.  You  remember,  don’t  you  ?  *  It  takes  a  girl  to  do  it,  every 
time.’  ” 
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A  T  "'HEY  were  standing  outside  the  theatre,  tasting  their  cigars 
1  and  observing  the  night  idly.  The  stream  of  well-dressed 
men  and  women  had  now  thinned  down  to  a  loiterer  or  two ;  in 
a  little  while  the  last  carriage  rolled  away,  leaving  these  hand¬ 
some  and  well-groomed  young  fellows  still  standing  there  talk¬ 
ing.  Overhead  the  stars  were  twinkling  roguishly ;  it  was  such 
a  night  as  it  sometimes  seems  a  sacrilige  to  merely  spend  in 
dull  sleep. 

“  Well,”  said  one  of  the  group  of  well-dressed  loiterers,  at 
last,  “  it’s  certainly  too  early  and  too  fine  to  go  home.  What 
do  you  say  to  going  to  the  Carnival  Ball  ?  ” 

“Jove!  Is  that  to-night?  The  very  thing.  I’d  forgotten 
all  about  it.” 

There  was  only  one  who  said  nothing.  Marylebone  was  still 
swinging  his  stick  to  and  fro,  cutting  imaginary  weeds.  He  was 
saying  to  himself  that  he  would  certainly  have  to  refuse  to  join 
the  expedition  of  his  fellows.  He  knew  very  well  what  the  Car¬ 
nival  Ball  was  ;  that  riot  of  champagne  and  high-kicking  had, 
in  the  years  gone  by,  seen  his  presence  more  than  once.  It  was 
a  feverish,  French  sort  of  occasion  that  came  in  the  town’s  life 
once  every  year,  leaving  behind  broken  bottles,  torn  slippers 
and  throbbing  heads.  There  would  be  nothing  in  it  that  would 
be  novel  to  him ;  and  yet,  he  said  to  himself,  he  would  go  if  it 
were  not  for  that  promise  he  had  only  lately  made  to  himself. 
Many  a  young  fellow  who  comes  under  the  benign  influence  of 
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a  loving  girl  has  made  that  same  promise  ;  it  reads  :  “  Let  me 

do  nothing  that  I  cannot  tell  her  of.” 

And  yet,  he  thought,  it  was  ultra-sentimental  in  him  to  allow 
that  self-imposed  promise  to  stand,  in  view  of  what  had  hap¬ 
pened  since  then.  They  had  quarreled  now,  and  he  was  in  that 
bitter  state  that  follows  lovers’  quarrels.  After  all,  was  there 
any  obligation  ?  He  loved  her  as  deeply  as  ever,  but  until  this 
breach  was  healed — 

“  Well,  Marylebone.’'  said  one  of  the  others.  “  you're  coming 
with  us,  aren’t  you  ?  ” 

“Oh,  yes,  I  may  as  well.”  He  said  to  himself  that  he  would 
merely  look  on,  and  not  participate.  There  could  be  no  sin  in 
that. 

The  ball  was  at  its  height  when  they  entered.  The  music  had 
a  fever  in  it,  the  sparkle  of  champagne  seemed  to  inflame  the  very 
air,  and  the  very  swish  of  the  skirts  over  the  polished  parquet 
bore  a  passionate  perfume.  One  by  one,  Marylebone’s  com¬ 
panions  left  him  to  pass  into  the  full  swing  of  the  waltz,  each 
with  a  masked  bit  of  femininity  on  his  arm.  The  music  rose 
and  fell,  surged  and  swayed  ;  the  dancers’  feet  spun  bewildering 
webs,  and  the  air  had  intoxication  in  it.  Marylebone  leaned 
against  a  pillar  and  watched  the  scene  dreamily. 

It  was  really  very  strange  that  she  should  be  there,  on  that 
floor,  in  that  place,  and  yet  there  was  no  doubting  the  fact.  He 
wondered  vaguely  who  could  have  brought  her,  saying  to  him¬ 
self  that  he  would  like  to  break  that  man’s  head  for  him.  That 
she,  the  dear  girl  to  whom,  barring  their  present  quarrel,  he  was 
engaged,  should  be  there,  dancing  at  the  Carnival  Ball,  was 
monstrous,  horrid !  He  looked  again.  How  sadly  her  face 
looked  at  him  !  Something  wistful,  some  trace  of  longing,  of 
regret,  seemed  to  film  her  eyes  ;  she  seemed  to  be  mutely  call¬ 
ing  him,  begging  him  for  something  he  knew  not  what. 

It  was  maddening,  this  sight.  He  stepped  forward  swiftly 
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towards  his  sweetheart,  his  eyes  upon  hers.  And  then — it  was 
awful,  inexplicable — but  when  he  approached,  when  his  lips 
parted  to  call  to  her,  he  saw  suddenly  that  this  was  quite  an¬ 
other  girl  altogether,  a  berouged,  bepowdered  creature,  with 
spangles  on  her  Columbine  dress,  and  slippers  that  seemed  im¬ 
patient  for  a  higher  air.  He  turned  away,  dazed  and  stupefied. 

Could  it  be  his  eyes  ?  What  was  the  matter  with  him  ?  After 
all  it  could  merely  be  physical.  He  went  to  the  refreshment- 
room  and  helped  himself  liberally  to  champagne.  It  seemed  to 
clear  the  film  from  his  eyes ;  his  brain  was  cooler,  his  thoughts 
more  coherent.  He  returned  to  the  ball-room,  only  to  see  his 
sweetheart’s  face  again.  It  danced  before  him,  towards  him 
and  away  from  him,  always  with  that  sad  gaze.  And  always, 
when  he  drew  near,  it  vanished.  Again  he  drank,  more  deeply 
and  desperately. 

*  *  *  *  * 

The  people  stood  aghast  for  a  moment  or  two.  Then  they 
laughed  wildly,  He  certainly  must  have  been  drinking  a  great 
deal.  There  he  was,  whirling  along  in  the  waltz,  posed  just  as 
if  holding  a  partner,  who  in  very  fact,  was  mere  air.  Maryle- 
bone’s  friends  shook  their  heads.  He  looked  so  earnest  that  it 
was  ghastly  to  watch  him. 

****** 

What  an  exquisite  tune  that  was,  and  how  sweet  this  dance 
with  her !  They  had  never  quarreled  at  all,  and  they  danced 
now,  as  afterwards  they  would  live  together,  always.  It  was 
strange  that  they  should  be  dancing  here,  but  after  all,  since  he 
was  there  to  protect,  what  matter  ?  No  one  else  could  see 
through  her  mask,  and  read  those  delicately  chiseled  features, 
that  soft-lipped  mouth  he  knew  and  loved  so  well.  This  was  a 
gemlike  moment,  exquisite,  intoxicating. 

****** 

The  dawn  crept  into  the  vast  hall  and  painted  it  a  deathly 
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gray.  Everyone  began  to  go  home.  The  last  dance  had  been 
played,  the  last  bottle  opened,  the  last  high  kick  applauded. 

Marylebone  walked  wearily  toward  the  door.  He  was  hag¬ 
gard  ;  the  visions  of  the  night  had  drawn  deep  traces  upon  his 
face. 

One  of  his  companions  found  him  standing  iu  the  chill  morn¬ 
ing,  just  outside  the  gateway.  “  I  say,  old  man,”  he  said, 
“  what  were  you  making  such  an  exhibition  of  yourself  for  in 
that  last  waltz  ?  ” 

Marylebone  looked  at  the  man  dreamily.  “  Oh,  by  the  way,” 
he  replied  in  vague  irrelevance,  “  did  you  see  what  became  of 
her  ?  I  must  have  lost  her  in  the  crush  for  the  door.” 

“  Lost  who?  ” 

“  Oh,  my  partner,  of  course.  Miss — ”  he  stopped,  restraining 
himself.  These  others  had  not  known  that  she  was  there,  and 
it  could  do  no  good  to  tell  them. 

“Why,  man  alive,  you  were  dancing  with  nothing!  You 
were  spinning  around  like  a  Dervish.  I  think  you’re  ill,  old 
fellow.  Let’s  go  home,” 

A  newsboy  met  them,  crying  the  morning  paper.  The  other 
man  bought  one.  Suddenly  he  started,  looked  at  Marylebone, 
and  crumpled  up  the  paper  in  his  hand.  Marylebone  noticed 
it,  and  said,  tonelessly,  “  What’s  new  ?  ” 

“  Nothing.  Nothing  at  all.  The  paper’s  perfectly  unreada¬ 
ble.”  He  made  a  motion  as  if  to  throw  the  sheet  away,  but 
Marylebone  snatched  it  from  him  savagely,  and  scanned  the 
headlines  quickly.  His  eyes  halted  upon  a  brief  paragraph  and 
clung  there  as  if  by  the  magnetism  of  sorrow.  She,  his  sweet¬ 
heart,  had  died  that  night.  He  seemed  for  a  moment  or  two 
incapable  of  thought. 

“  Yes,  it  is  very  sad,”  he  said  at  last,  “  but  I  danced  with  her 
at  the  end,  you  know.  There  had  been  a  quarrel ;  but  we 
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danced  together.  Oh,  it  was  the  most  delightful  dance.  Did 
you  see  us  ?  ” 

“  I  tell  you,  you  madman,”  said  the  other  cruelly,  “  that  she 
died  at  eleven  o’clock  last  night,  and  you  were  doing  that  idiotic 
waltz  at  two  this  morning.” 

“  Oh,  I  see.”  He  laughed  weakly  to  himself.  “  Then,  of 
course  she  didn’t  die,  you  know,  because  I  danced  with  her. 
But  I  leave  you  here  ;  my  street,  you  know.” 

He' swayed  heavily  onward.  A.  painted  woman  passed  him. 
He  looked  at  her  searchingly,  and  went  on,  smiling  idiotically. 
“  To-day,”  he  muttered,  “  I  must  get — I  must  drink.  Then, 
perhaps,  I  will  see  her  again.” 

And  then,  as  the  Day  came  upon  the  town,  Night  fell  upon 
him. 
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E  came  into  the  club  smoking-room  very  quietly,  nodded 


*  1  slightly  to  the  two  or  three  men  who  were  dozing  over  the 
magazines,  and  made  straight  for  the  alcove  chair  which  had 
somehow  come  to  be  looked  upon  as  his  special  property.  Set¬ 
tling  himself  back  in  the  chair  with  a  comfortable  sense  that  for 
an  hour  or  so  he  could  be  alone  with  his  thoughts  and  the  twi¬ 
light,  he  put  his  hand  to  his  pocket  for  his  cigar-case,  and  then 
withdrew  it  with  an  air  of  surprise,  bringing  out  a  blue,  filmy 
something. 

He  frowned  in  a  perplexed  sort  of  way  for  a  second  or  two, 
winding  the  veil  back  and  forth  over  the  index  finger  of  his  left 
hand.  “Very  queer,”  he  muttered,  “now,  how  did  I  come  by 
that  veil  ?  Oh,  I  remember  :  She  gave  it  to  me  to  put  in  my 
pocket  at  the  theatre  the  other  night,  and  I  must  have  forgotten 
to  return  it  to  her.” 

*  *  *  *  *  * 

He  was  pressing  the  veil  to  his  lips ;  his  eyes  were  closed  in 
dazed  ecstacy,  and  his  mind  was  weaving  wondrous  pictures.  It 
seemed  to  him  as  if  the  exquisitely  faint  fragrance  of  the  veil 
brought  to  him  something  of  that  delicate  individuality  of  Her’s, 
and  in  his  mind’s  eye  he  could  fancy  her  to  be  very  near  him. 
The  picture  of  her  rose  before  him,  and  the  glad  feeling  that 
always  filled  his  heart  so  when  he  was  with  her  crept  gently  over 
him  so  that  the  corners  of  his  mouth  curled  to  a  smile.  It  came 
back  to  him  like  a  flood  of  magnolia-scented  breezes  ;  how  pret¬ 
tily  she  had  smiled  when  she  had  given  the  veil  into  his  keeping 
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that  night,  and  how  it  had  occurred  to  him,  even  then,  that  this 
same  veil  had  surely  one  of  the  sweetest  tasks  in  the  world.  To 
see  the  world  as  pictured  in  her  eyes— and  that  must  needs  be  a 
fairy  land — to  watch  the  tender  lights  and  shades  that  tinged 
her  rosy  cheek,  to  ever  kiss  those  kiss-shaped  lips,  and  caress 
the  dimple  in  her  chin — what  virtue  had  this  insensate  strand  of 
blue  mist  that  so  much  happiness  should  be  wasted  upon  it  ? 
And  how  pleasant  an  office  that  was,  too,  to  shield  her  face  from 
the  ruder  kisses  of  uncouth  winds,  and  impertinent  specks  of 
dust,  or  sunglare  !  How  delightful  to  take,  even  for  an  instant, 
that  veil’s  place!  Yes,  but  why  stop  at  that?  How  delightful 
also,  to  be  always  the  guardian  of  that  sweet  face  and  its  owner, 
to— how  run  the  words  again? — love,  cherish  and  protect!  In 
fact,  then,  to — marry  ! 

*  *  *  *  *  * 

He  took  the  veil  from  his  lips  with  something  of  a  start.  Then 
he  held  it  out  at  arm’s  length  and  gathered  it  all  up  into  his  palm 
until  he  could  close  his  hand  on  the  soft  web  and  shut  it  from 
his  sight.  Marriage !  Was  that  a  thing  to  rush  into  with  the 
eyes  shut,  blindly,  on  the  wings  of  fancy  ?  Surely  not.  Espec¬ 
ially  not  for  him.  Who  was  he,  a  poor  suppliant  at  Fortune’s 
gate,  to  be  thinking  about  taking  to  himself  a  wife  ? 

Besides,  after  all,  would  it  be  better  than  this  present  cheerful 
life  of  his  ?  That  glad  companionship  with  his  fellow-dabblers  in 
ink  and  paint;  that  epigram -punctuated  life  of  Bohemia;  all 
that  happy  freedom  of  thought,  and  word  and  deed,  in  fact— how 
charming  all  that  was !  To-day,  there  was  a  luncheon  with  Rose 
Eastbourne,  of  the  Comedy  Theatre  ;  to-morrow,  a  long-haired 
poet  from  the  Orient  would  come  to  be  the  club’s  guest ;  on  the 
next  day,  Farleigh,  the  artist,  would  introduce  him  to  the  charm¬ 
ing  girl  who  posed  for  those  clever  society  sketches  that  all  the 
world  made  so  much  of.  Could  he  exchange  all  that  for — 
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Arcadia  :  her  kiss  when  the  day’s  work  was  over ;  her  soft 
voice  in  his  ears  when  his  spirit  was  tired  with  the  town’s  roar  ; 
her  gentle  presence  all  about  him,  a  haven  of  blissful  peace  in 
which  he  could  lave  and  return  refreshed  to  the  battle.  Arcadia : 
he  pictured  to  himself  how  eye-filling  a  picture  she  would  make, 
standing  in  the  doorway,  framed  in  the  yellow  sunset,  looking 
hisward  with  a  glad  smile  of  welcome  ;  sitting  down,  perhaps, 
afterwards,  at  the  piano  and  cooing  to  him  some  soft  Southern 
melody.  Was  it  not  “  An  Old  Virginia  Rose  ”  that  she  sang  to 
him  only  a  few  days  ago  ?  And  then  he  would  tell  her  of  his 
latest  novel,  and  of  the  artist  who  was  to  illustrate  it,  while  she 
would  listen  and  give,  here  and  there,  such  femininely  wise  coun¬ 
sel  as  his  intuitionless  mind  might  else  never  have  received.  For 
she  had  much  talent  that  way,  and  he  had  often  told  her  laugh¬ 
ingly,  that  she  had  all  a  blue-stocking’s  virtues  without  any  of 
her  defects.  And  then  what  a  perpetual  inspiration  and  incentive 
she  would  be!  If  he  could  draw  a  heroine  who  would  only  be 
true  to  her — ah,  that  book  could  not  fail  of  success  ! 

The  picture  grew  more  and  more  beautiful  to  him.  He  un¬ 
clenched  his  hand  and  brought  the  veil  up  to  his  lips  again, 
kissing  it  passionately. 

“  Arcadia,”  he  said,  “  is  sweeter  than  Bohemia.” 
***** 

Suddenly,  with  something  of  a  shock,  it  occurred  to  him  that 
he,  for  whom  Fate  had  not  yet  picked  out  any  great  worldly 
boon,  was  very,  very  presumptuous  in  hoping  that  she  would 
stoop  to  kiss  him  with  all  her  life.  She  knew  so  many  other 
men,  and  they  were  all  doubtless,  so  ready  to  love  and  cherish 
her.  He  did  not  know  whether  she  really  cared  for  him  at  all ; 
he  only  knew  that  she  was  unswervingly  sweet  to  him  ;  but  that 
was  due,  mayhap,  not  so  much  to  his  good  fortune  as  to  her  gen¬ 
tle  grace  of  being  kind  to  everyone.  Those  smiling  things  that 
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she  said  to  him  with  her  eyes,  he  could  not  know  that  they  were 
for  him  only,  and  she  might  have  a  sweetly  particular  glance  and 
word  for  someone  else  altogether.  And  yet,  how  would  he  ever 

know  the  solution  of  these  things  if  he  did  not - 

*  *  *  *  *  * 

He  passed  the  veil  gently  over  his  face,  from  eyes  to  lips, 
folded  it  up  and  put  it  into  his  pocket.  Then  he  got  up  quickly 
and  called  for  a  waiter  to  bring  him  his  hat  and  gloves.  “I 
will  go  and  ask  her,”  he  said,  as  he  walked  down  the  steps  of 
the  club-house. 
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“Heart  of  my  heart,  is  it  meet  or  wise 
To  warn  a  King  of  his  enemies  ?  ” 


Rudyard  Kipling. 


HE  king  was  dozing  abstractedly  in  a  chair,  when  the 


*  queen,  a  shining  vision  of  clinging  silks,  snowy  shoulders 
and  mistwoven  laces,  came  into  the  room  and  laid  her  fan  down 
on  the  centre-table.  A  faint  perfume  came  floating  over  to  him. 
He  watched  her  dreamily  as  she  stood  there,  taking  the  gloves 
off  those  slender  pink  and  white  hands  of  hers,  and  he  felt  very 
much  like  getting  up  and  kissing  her.  But  he  only  smoothed  a 
wrinkle  in  his  white  glove,  and  began  to  smile  at  her. 

“My  dear,”  he  said  slowly,  “they  are  saying  that  you  are  flirt¬ 
ing  with  young  Flatterton.  I  hope  it  isn’t  true  ?  ” 

“Who  says  so  ?  ” 

“How  like  a  woman !  Never  mind  who  it  was.  But  you  did 
dance  rather  often  with  him  to-night,  didn’t  you?  Even  I 
noticed  that.” 

“Well,  mein  lieber ,  perhaps  I  did.  But  I  never  flirted  with 
him.  Will  you  believe  that?  It  is  true.”  She  had  come  close 
up  to  him  and  put  her  hand  on  his  shoulder.  As  for  him,  he 
looked  into  her  eyes,  and  then  their  faces  crept  closer  together 
and  in  a  kiss  each  knew  that  the  other’s  love  was  a  thing  of 
truth  and  strength. 

“And  now,”  he  said  finally,  “I  will  tell  you:  it  was  Tom  Chis¬ 
wick  who  told  me  that  lie.  But  let’s  forget  it  all !  As  for  me 
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it  never  existed !  ”  He  kissed  her  again,  and  so  the  king  and 
the  queen  were  at  peace. 

****** 

As  to  whether  the  thing  had  been  true,  who  shall  say?  And 
what  does  it  matter  ?  The  happiness  of  the  king  and  the  queen 
is  a  most  glorious  thing  to  see,  and  that  is  enough.  The  queen 
may  have  come  very  near  to  wrecking  that  happiness,  or  she 
may  not.  If  the  danger  was  ever  real,  Tom  Chiswick  is  a  man 
to  whom  those  two  are  a  great  deal.  If  not,  well,  there  was  no 
harm  done  at  all  by  his  little  speech. 

Unless  it  wrought  harm  to  himself.  It  is  certain  that  shortly 
after  the  night  of  the  ball  at  which  Chiswick  told  the  king  of  his 
queen’s  suspected  conduct,  that  lady  became  suddenly  most 
charming  to  Tom.  She  smiled  her  sweetest  at  him,  and  that 
means  a  great  deal,  because  the  queen  is  a  beauty  in  a  land  of 
beautiful  women. 

Tom  Chiswick  was  a  young  man  who  prided  himself  on  believ¬ 
ing  everyone  bad  until  proved  otherwise.  He  posed  as  a  cynic. 
Now,  this  sort  of  man  invariably  turns  a  more  complete  somer¬ 
sault  into  love  than  any  other  sort.  So,  when  Tom  fell  into  a 
fitful  love-fever  about  the  queen,  he  was  very  strongly  afflicted 
indeed.  He  became  actually  conspicuous,  in  public,  for  his 
mania.  He  leaned  over  her  chair  in  the  theatre;  danced  an 
absurd  number  of  times  with  her  at  the  balls,  and  followed  her 
about  generally  like  a  colley.  Of  all  this  the  king  seemed  to  see 
nothing. 

To  this  man,  blind  in  love,  there  came,  at  last,  a  Great  Day. 
It  was  when  he  received  a  note  in  the  queen’s  hand,  which  said: 
“If  you  love  me,  to-night  at  8 — the  conservatory.”  He  fingered 
the  note  dreamily,  held  it  ever  and  again  to  his  nostrils,  and 
then  closed  his  eyes  in  ecstasy  of  fancy.  He  no  longer  asked 
himself  “Is  the  woman  a  flirt  ?  ”  as  he  used  to  in  the  days  gone 
by.  He  only  repeated  to  himself,  “She  is  mine.”  This  is  the 
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folly  of  all  men:  when  love  comes  in  at  the  door,  reason  flies  out 
at  the  window.  Philosophy  and  passion  do  not  trot  in  harness,  and 
all  the  agnosticism  in  the  world  may  be  scouted  by  a  kiss.  As  for 
honor,  that  fades  away  also,  where  love  comes.  There  had 
been  a  time  when  this  man  had  warned  the  king ;  now  he 
thought  of  that  person  not  at  all,  and  only  dreamed  of  himself — 
the  owner,  in  prospect,  of  the  queen. 

The  conservatory,  at  eight.  Tom  came  in  from  the  garden 
by  a  door  that  was  always  open.  There  was  no  one  there.  He 
stood  waiting,  and  then  there  came  to  him  voices  from  the  ad¬ 
joining  veranda.  It  was  the  king  and  the  queen.  They  came 
into  the  conservatory  together,  arm  in  arm,  talking  and  smiling, 
and  love  shining  out  all  over  them.  Only  in  the  queen’s  eyes 
there  was  also  a  strange  sort  of  triumph  that  her  king  had  not 
seen  before  and  that  he  wondered  at. 

“Do  you  remember,”  the  queen  was  saying,  while  Tom  Chis¬ 
wick  cowered  behind  a  palm  tree,  “that  night  after  the  ball, 
when  you  asked  me  if  it  was  true  I  flirted  with  young  Flatterton? 
I  don’t  know  why,  but  it  came  back  to  me  just  now.  How 
absurd  that  was  !  I,  who  am  so  happy  with  you  !”  She  kissed 
the  king,  so  that  the  man  in  hiding  heard  and  shivered.  He  had 
begun  to  doubt.  As  he  shook,  a  palm-branch  stirred. 

The  queen  took  note  of  that  movement,  and  she  knew. 

“Will  you  wait  a  moment?”  she  said  to  the  king,  “I  have  left 
my  shawl  on  the  veranda.”  She  ran  quickly  back  toward  the 
house,  while  the  king  stood  smoking  lazily.  As  for  Tom  Chis¬ 
wick,  he  waited  in  fear,  not  daring  to  stir,  and  yet  longing  to 
escape.  When  the  queen  came  back,  she  handed  to  the  king 
the  revolver  that  had  lain  on  his  dressing-case  upstairs.  Then 
she  whispered:  “There  is  a  burglar  here,  I  saw  him.  Shoot  him, 
but  don’t  kill  him.” 

Chiswick  heard  that  whisper,  and  jumped  towards  the  garden 
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door.  The  king  fired,  but  somehow  the  queen  brushed  against 
him  a  trifle,  and  the  man  got  away,  limping. 

“He  didn’t  look  like  my  idea  of  a  burglar,”  remarked  the  king 
as  he  watched  the  man  disappear  in  the  twilight. 

The  queen  said  nothing.  Perhaps  she  thought  to  herself: 
there  are  burglars  and  burglars. 

When  Tom  Chiswick  opened  the  envelope  to  read  again  the 
queen’s  note,  the  sheet  was  blank.  He  was  very  lame  for  a 
while,  and  everyone  agreed  with  him  that  spraining  one’s  ankle 
while  trying  to  make  a  back-hander  on  an  asphalt  tennis-court 
is  not  much  of  a  joke.  And  when  you  think  of  it,  if  there  was 
any  joke  in  the  matter,  the  point  of  it  was  lost  to  Tom  Chiswick. 


* 


' 


HAROLD  R.  VYNNE 


* 
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A  STUDY  IN  THE  POSSIBLE. 

'""PHEY  paced  slowly  along  together,  these  two,  by  the  dull 
*  gray  water  that  rolled  sullenly  up  almost  to  their  feet* 
The  man’s  eyes,  which  were  bent  fixedly  on  the  face  of  the 
woman  who  walked  at  his  side,  had  both  passion  and  despair  in 
them.  She,  for  her  part,  directed  her  gaze  out  upon  the  heaving 
mass  of  murky  water  and  remained  silent. 

As  by  a  mutual  impulse,  they  stopped  and  stood  facing  each 
other.  It  was  dusk  and  they  were  quite  alone.  The  woman 
spoke. 

“  It  is  foolish  of  you  to  love  me  so,”  she  said. 

“Folly?  yes,”  he  replied,  grasping  her  hands  in  his  own. 
“  Folly?  yes,  some  would  so  call  it.  What  do  I  care  for  opinions 
— for  anything,  save  my  knowledge  that  to  you  I  owe  the 
supremest  joy  of  my  whole  life  ?  The  mere  knowledge  that  you 
love  me,  that  you  are  mine  in  soul  and  spirit,  compensates  me 
for  all  the  wretchedness  that  our  love  entails.  Before  I  loved 
you  I  existed.  You  have  taught  me  what  it  is  to  live.  One 
hour  of  your  sacred  companionship  is  worth  a  century  of  exist¬ 
ence  without  it.  While  you  permit  me  to  worship  you  I  am  con¬ 
tent,  even  though  our  lot  is  so  bitter.” 

The  woman  smiled  and  her  sweet,  childish  face  flushed 
slightly  at  his  words.  She  released  one  of  the  tiny  jeweled  hands 
and  gently  caressed  his  cheek  with  it.  “I  love  you,”  she  said,  very 
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softly,  “  better  than  my  riches,  better,  I  think,  than  honor,  or 
even  life  itself.” 

A  minute  of  silence,  during  which  the  man’s  features  worked 
strangely.  Then  he  drew7  her  closely  to  him  and  spoke  hoarsely, 
fiercely  :  “  You  say  you  love  me  better  than  life.  Do  you  mean 

what  you  say  ?  ” 

“  I  do,”  she  answered,  making1  no  effort  to  repel  the  feverish 
kisses  with  which  he  accompanied  the  words,  “  but  why  do  you 
look  at  me  so  strangely  ?  ” 

“Listen,  my  love,  my  Deity,”  he  went  on  passionately,  “if  you 
love  as  I  do,  you  know  that  life  without  love  is  worthless.  Yet 
in  loving  me,  you  risk  honor,  position  and  peace.  There  is  peril 
for  ourselves  and  others  in  every  moment  that  we  spend  together. 
For  you  I  am  willing  to  end  it  all.  In  you  I  have  my  heaven.  I 
desire  to  die  before  it  crumbles  away  before  my  eyes.  Darling, 
let  us  die  together  !  ” 

He  felt  the  slender  form,  so  perfect  in  its  delicate  outlines, 
shudder  in  his  strong  embrace.  She  made  no  answer  for  awhile. 
She  seemed  stunned  by  the  awful  proposition.  But  her  face 
flushed  again.  Her  strongest  emotion  was  the  womanly  one  of 
pride  in  being  loved  so  well. 

“  Impossible,”  she  whispered  at  last,  nestling  even  closer  to 
him,  “  if  we  should  die  together  what  would  the  world  say  ?  But 
O,  it  would  be  sweet  to  die  now — this  way.” 

“  Listen  a  moment,”  he  replied,  “  we  will  not  die  to-night. 
Let  us  take  our  farewell  of  the  heaven  we  have  known.  But  to¬ 
morrow  night,  at  a  moment  we  shall  fix  upon,  we  will  die,  you 
in  your  home,  I  in  mine.  In  that  way,  no  one  will  suspect.  We 
shall  be  separated,  it  is  true,  but  our  souls  will  take  flight  at  the 
same  instant.  In  that  supreme  moment  we  shall  know  the 
culmination  of  our  joy.  Do  you  consent  ?  ” 

Silence  again,  broken  only  by  the  dismal  ripple  of  the  little 
waves  on  the  beach.  The  woman  gazed  with  swimming  eyes 
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into  the  face  of  the  man  and  received  from  that  passionate  glance 
something  of  his  enthusiasm  in  his  ghastly  project.  Then  she 
sank  half-swooning,  into  his  arms  again,  murmuring :  “  I 

consent.” 

****** 

“And  so  lam  to  die  to-night,”  she  mused.  It  was  within 
half  an  hour  of  midnight,  and  the  tall  lamp,  with  its  orange- 
hued  shade,  shed  a  mellow  light  over  her  chamber. 

Very  beautiful  and  fragile  she  looked  as  she  stood,  in  delicious 
disarray,  before  the  tall  mirror.  Her  white  gown,  caught  at  the 
waist  by  a  belt  of  gold  studded  with  turquoises  and  cats-eyes, 
fell  in  graceful  folds  to  her  slippered  feet.  The  polished  surface 
of  her  arms  and  throat  shone  like  marble  beneath  the 
rays  of  a  mid-day  sun.  The  sweet,  but  childish  features  bore  the 
expression  of  a  fixed  resolve.  If  she  feared  her  fate  she  did  not 
show  it. 

“  Ah!  how  he  loves  me  !”  she  thought.  “  How  precious,  this 
dying  together.  Shall  we  meet  up  there,  I  wonder,  or  do  the 
fables  of  the  priests  go  for  nothing?  ” 

What  a  picture  !—  this  dazzling,  sylph-like  creature,  standing 
there  in  the  soft  lamp-light,  every  line  of  her  face  and  figure  sug¬ 
gestive  of  the  joyous,  radiant  life  that  surged  within,  and  yet 
calmly  contemplating  a  self-inflicted  death  within  the  narrow 
limit  of  thirty  minutes.  For  midnight  was  the  hour  agreed  upon. 
When  the  gilded  clock  on  the  mantel  should  chime  the  hour  of 
twelve,  that  little  vessel  of  laudanum  would  do  its  deadly  work. 

Her  eyes  grew  humid  and  moist  in  the  serene  contemplation 
of  that  dreamless  and  infinite  sleep.  She  folded  her  hands  and 
waited. 

The  gilded  clock  gave  forth  three  musical  peals.  A  quarter 
to  twelve. 
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He  lay  half-dressed  on  a  lounge  in  the  room  he  occasionally 
occupied  at  his  club.  A  little  pile  of  letters  that  he  had  just 
written  and  addressed  lay  on  the  table. 

He  was  very  pale. 

This  was  to  be  the  end,  then  ?  This  the  grewsome  termina¬ 
tion  of  a  love  that  had  been  one  long,  delicious  poem  !  Well, 
better  so.  And  yet — 

The  hands  of  the  clock  marked  a  quarter  to  twelve. 

He  arose  and  paced  slowly  up  and  down  the  room.  A  flood 
of  memories,  wondrously  sweet,  rushed  across  his  soul.  He 
pressed  his  brow  with  his  hands  and  groaned. 

The  hands  of  the  clock  marked  five  minutes  to  twelve.  His 
pallor  increased. 

Last  night  he  was  ready  to  die.  Was  he  ready  now  ? 

Standing  in  the  center  of  the  apartment,  he  tried  to  realize 
that  in  five  short  minutes  his  life  would  end  ;  and — O,  bitterest 
thought  of  all ! — SHE  would  disappear  and  become  as  nothing. 
Their  very  love  would  pass  out  of  existence,  along  with  the  mil¬ 
lion  million  other  loves  of  the  innumerable  and  unknown  dead  ! 

The  clock  chimed  the  first  stroke  of  midnight.  He  rushed  to 
the  mantel,  snatched  up  his  revolver  and  placed  the  muzzle  to 
his  temple. 

The  last  stroke  of  midnight  rang  out  and  still  he  stood  there, 
irresolute.  “Merciful  God!"  he  gasped,  “WHY  DO  NOT 
I  SHOOT  ? ” 

He  cast  down  the  pistol.  “  Coward  !  ”  he  moaned,  “  what 
have  you  done  ?  ” 

He  flung  on  his  coat,  leaped  into  a  carriage  and  drove  past  her 
house.  It  was  dark  and  silent  as  the  grave. 

He  wandered  aimlessly  about  the  streets  until  morning,  and 
then  returned,  worn  out,  to  his  club. 
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They  met  two  nights  after  that  at  the  opera.  She  was  arrayed 
in  a  queenly  gown  of  white  satin,  over  which  great  gems  were 
scattered  like  stars.  Both  blushed. 

“I  was  a  pcltroon,”  he  managed  to  stammer,  “  but  I  am  glad 
of  it  now.” 

“  For  my  part,”  she  whispered  back,  “  I  positively  could  not 
kill  myself  until  I  gratified  my  curiosity  to  know  whether  you 
loved  me  well  enough  to  die  for  me." 


# 
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BEING  THE  ROMANCE  OF  A  MELODY. 

E  was  very  old.  In  fact,  nobody  knew  his  age,  and  he 


*  1  never  told  it.  He  had  thin  white  whiskers,  which  were 
always  scrupulously  combed  and  trimmed.  His  shiny  bald  head 
wore  a  polish,  like  a  new  billiard-ball.  He  wore  a  long,  thread¬ 
bare  frock-coat,  buttoned  tightly  about  his  tall,  spare  figure, 
which  was  bent  with  constant  stooping  over  his  beloved  instru¬ 
ment.  His  face,  seamed  and  wrinkled  as  it  was,  bore  traces  of 
refinement,  and  would  have  looked  eloquent  at  times  had  it  not 
been  for  the  dull,  vacant  expression  of  his  sightless  eyes.  For 
the  old  ’cellist  was  totally  blind. 

Everybody  liked  the  old  gentleman.  His  quaint,  foreign  man¬ 
ner  endeared  him  to  all.  Even  the  landlady  of  the  more  or  less 
dismal  and  musty  boarding-house  in  which  we  lived  was  good 
to  him,  which  was  a  wonder  in  itself,  for  the  old  man,  I  fear, 
was  constantly  in  arrears  with  his  bills.  He  had  a  few  pupils, 
and  earned  a  little  money — about  enough  to  keep  him  alive  the 
year  round,  though  there  were  whole  months  when  I  know  pos¬ 
itively  that  he  did  not  earn  a  sou. 

He  played  for  us  sometimes.  We  used  to  sit  in  his 
dingy  room  and  listen  to  him  by  the  hour  together.  He  would 
bend  over  his  instrument,  which  was  nearly  black  with  age — it 
was  his  one  valuable  possession,  being  worth,  I  believe,  a  very 
large  sum — and  charm  from  it  melody  so  rich,  so  exquisite,  that 
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we  could  only  listen  breathlessly  and  then  steal  away  with  a 
choking  in  the  throat  and  a  feeling  of  added  reverence  for  the 
old  man  who,  quite  alone  in  the  world,  continued  to  live  only  for 
the  one  thing  alone  that  he  worshipped — music. 

But  there  was  one  air  that  he  used  to  play,  when  quite  alone, 
with  his  door  locked.  Once  I  asked  him  what  it  was,  but  his 
face  immediately  assumed  such  a  cold,  stern  expression  that  I 
never  repeated  the  query.  “  It  is  a  song  I  wrote  years  ago,”  he 
said  simply,  and  no  one  ever  had  the  courage  to  ask  him  about 
it  again. 

But  that  air !  How  wondrously  sweet  it  was.  You  know 
the  sort  of  music  that  the  'cello  makes  under  the  touch  of  the 
master.  There  is  moonlight  in  it — tears,  sighs,  pathos  in  all  its 
phases — all  linked  together  in  the  spell  of  the  melody  that  comes 
quivering  from  the  sensitive  strings.  That  one  air  that  he  played 
could  never  have  sounded  the  same  on  any  other  instrument.  It 
was  a  simple  song,  the  tender  minor  strain  of  which  went 
straight  to  the  heart.  He  always  played  this  song  just  before  he  put 
out  his  light  and  dragged  his  tired  old  limbs  into  his  narrow  bed, 
and  we  outside  used  to  sit  on  the  stairs  and  iisten  devoutly,  sep¬ 
arating  without  so  much  as  a  whisper  when  it  was  over. 

Somehow  this  melody  made  a  strange  impression  on  me.  It 
rang  in  my  head  all  day,  and  as  I  hummed  or  softly  whistled  it 
to  myself  I  could  see  the  poor,  bent,  old  man,  so  splendidly 
proud  in  the  gripe  of  his  relentless  poverty,  bending  down  over 
his  cherished  idol  and  tenderly  drawing  the  bow  over  the  strings. 

****** 

The  town  was  stirred  up  over  the  advent  of  a  singer — a  wo¬ 
man  whose  voice  had  made  her  famous  the  world  over ;  so 
famous,  in  fact,  that  both  the  artistic  and  fashionable  worlds 
generously  overlooked  the  irregularities  of  her  life.  She  had 
commenced  her  career  as  a  song  and  dance  girl  in  variety  halls 
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it  was  said,  but  what  did  that  matter  now  ?  In  the  last  few 
years  she  had  sung  before  queens  and  emperors,  and  enslaved 
them  as  readily  as  she  enslaved  the  common  herd. 

In  my  profession  of  a  humble  scribbler  for  the  press  I  had 
made  the  acquaintance  of  this  dazzling  creature  several  years  be¬ 
fore,  in  another  city,  and  had  been  not  a  little  amused  both  by 
the  extreme  crudeness  of  her  manners  and  speech  when  off  the 
stage  and  by  her  evident  anxiety  to  be  gracious  to  me  for  the 
sake  of  the  articles  I  wrote  about  her  and  which  the  editors  of 
the  Sunday  papers  accepted  from  me  now  and  then  at  the  lib¬ 
eral  rate  of  six  dollars  per  column.  It  made  me  smile  in  those 
days  to  see  myself  petted  and  given  the  preference  over  very  rich 
and  silly  young  men  who  could  not  understand  why  their  god¬ 
dess  should  pay  so  much  attention  to  a  poor  devil  who  scribbled 
for  the  newspapers,  and  of  course  I  never  enlightened  them. 

I  called  on  the  fair  songstress  on  her  arrival  in  town,  in  search 
of  material  for  six  or  seven  dollars  worth  of  manuscript,  and 
found  her  more  than  usually  gracious.  She  was  a  little  more 
inclined  to  embonpoint  than  when  I  last  saw  her,  but  her  face 
still  possessed  the  great  beauty  that  I  had  worshipped  so  de¬ 
voutly  in  my  early  days.  My  eyes  were  a  trifle  better  educated 
now,  however,  and  I  noticed  that  it  was  but  a  fierce,  animal 
sort  of  beauty,  after  all,  but — pshaw  !  For  the  present  she  was 
kind  enough  to  invite  me  to  supper  with  a  few  chosen  friends 
after  the  first  night’s  performance. 

When  the  night  came  I  found  myself,  as  oft  before,  in  the 
possession  of  two  tickets  and  without  a  companion  to  share  my 
pleasure.  At  dinner  I  was  pondering  on  whether  to  invite  the 
pretty  typewriter  girl  who  sat  opposite  to  me  at  the  table,  or  the 
elderly  and  austere  landlady  herself,  knowing  that  I  could  estab¬ 
lish  myself  in  the  affections  of  either  for  all  time  by  so  doing, 
when,  like  a  flash,  the  thought  occured  to  me  to  invite  the  old 
blind  cellist. 
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I  sought  him  in  his  room  after  dinner.  “Young  man,”  he 
said  stiffly,  after  I  had,  with  some  diffidence,  made  known  my 
mission,  “  I  have  not  been  inside  of  a  theatre  for  nearly  fifteen 
years  ;  not  since - ”  and  he  turned  away. 

For  a  long  while  he  would  not  hear  of  it,  but  I  shall  never  for¬ 
get  the  gratification  I  felt  when  I  finally  persuaded  him  to  go. 
The  fresh  boarder,  a  young  man  who  wore  a  red  necktie  and 
boasted  of  his  amatory  conquests  at  all  times  and  places,  made 
some  facetious  remark  as  he  passed  out,  but  I  was  too  much  flat¬ 
tered  by  the  old  gentleman’s  acceptance  of  my  invitation  to 
notice  him. 

****** 

Good  judges  say  the  diva  never  sang  as  she  sang  that  night. 
Her  voice,  a  rich,  mellow  contralto — one  of  those  contraltos  that 
seem  part  fire,  part  tears  and  part  gold — rolled  through  the 
theatre  in  a  flood  of  liquid  melody  that  held  the  great  audience 
entranced.  There  were  whirlwinds  of  applause  for  her  and 
deluges  of  flowers.  And  then,  in  the  middle  of  the  second  act, 
when  she  had  been  thrice  encored  for  her  matchless  rendition  of 
a  great  aria,  full  of  pyrotechnical  runs  and  trills,  this  strange 
thing  happened : 

Advancing  to  the  footlights,  she  stooped  down  and  whispered 
a  word  to  the  orchestra  leader,  and  then  began  to  sing— won¬ 
der  of  wonders ! — the  same  tender,  subtly  sweet  song  that  the 
old  blind  ’cellist  by  my  side  had  confessed  to  composing  and 
had  been  wont  to  play  in  the  solitude  of  his  chamber,  night  after 
night,  ever  since  I  had  known  him.  What  the  words  were  I 
know  not.  I  was  too  deeply  amazed  to  notice  that ;  but  the  in¬ 
finite  sweetness  of  the  song  cut  into  my  very  soul,  and  in  my 
amazement  and  delight  I  forgot  all  about  the  old  man  until,  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  song,  as  a  hurricane  of  bravos  swept 
through  the  house,  I  turned  and  beheld  him  standing  erect, 
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staring  directly  at  the  woman  on  the  stage,  with  an  expression  in 
the  sightless  eyes  I  had  never  seen  there  before.  At  the  same 
instant  he  clutched  my  arm  with  such  a  grip  that  I  almost 
uttered  an  exclamation  of  pain,  and  screamed  :  “  Do  you  see 
her  ?  Do  you  see  her  ?  Look,  look,  boy  !  it  is - ” 

Then  he  fell  back,  gasping,  and  clutching  at  his  collar.  As  in  a 
dream,  I  raised  him  and  helped  him  towards  the  door  and  into  a 
cab,  t.he  people  near  us  following  our  movements  with  won¬ 
dering  eyes.  As  I  gave  the  cabman  his  instructions,  I  tried  to 
realize  that  a  miracle  had  been  performed.  The  tremendous 
excitement  had  snapped  some  chord  and  restored  his  sight.  But 
what  was  his  relationship  to  the  woman  ? 

Not  a  word  did  he  utter  on  the  way  home.  He  held  his  head 
between  his  wasted  hands  and  sobbed,  and  I  could  not  find 
courage  to  question  him.  I  took  him  to  his  room  and  if  I  ex¬ 
pected  an  invitation  to  enter  I  was  disappointed,  for  he  gently 
pushed  me  away  and  shut  the  door  almost  in  my  face. 

****** 

The  performance  was  nearly  over  when  I  re-entered  the 
theatre,  but  it  lacked  an  hour  of  the  time  set  for  the  supper.  In 
trying  to  compose  my  nerves  with  a  game  of  billiards  at  the 
club,  I  lost  track  of  the  minutes  and  the  festivity  was  in  full 
swing  when  I  reached  the  scene.  The  Queen  of  Song  sat  in  a 
veritable  bower  of  beauty.  The  table  was  smothered  with  roses 
and  the  hotel  people  must  have  ransacked  all  the  picture  galleries 
in  town  to  adorn  the  walls  as  they  had  done.  As  I  entered,  a 
youth  of  good  family  and  very  fine  raiment,  but  who  had  evi¬ 
dently  drunk  more  wine  than  was  good  for  him,  was  in  the  act 
of  proposing  a  toast  to  the  beautiful  woman  who,  all  a-glitter 
with  jewels,  sat  smiling  at  the  head  of  the  table.  The  ardor 
with  which  the  toast  was  drank  bore  testimony  to  the  liberality 
and  excellence  of  the  supply  of  champagne.  Her  ladyship,  ever 
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gracious,  beckoned  me  to  a  vacant  seat  at  her  side  and  the  youth 
of  good  family  leered  rather  ill-naturedly  at  me  as  I  sank  into  it. 

It  was  in  poor  taste,  perhaps,  but  at  a  moment  when  the 
company  were  applying  themselves  sedulously  to  the  champagne, 
I  whispered  to  the  hostess  of  my  strange  adventure  of  the  night. 
As  I  drew  near  the  end  of  my  narrative  she  turned  deadly  pale 
and  whispered  hoarsely  :  “  Where  is  he  now  ?  ” 

I  told  her,  and  she  replied  :  “  Take  me  to  him,  instantly  !  ” 
She  tapped  a  bell  and  called  for  her  maid.  In  a  few  rather 
clumsy  but  well-meant  phrases,  she  informed  her  guests  that  she 
must  leave  them  for  an  hour,  but  would  return  at  the  end  of 
that  time.  There  was  a  chorus  of  grieved  exclamations,  and 
the  youth  of  good  family  glared  upon  me  with  great  ferocity 
this  time. 

I  repaired  to  the  hotel  parlor  and  was  joined  there  in  less 
than  five  minutes  by  the  singer  and  her  maid.  (Marvelous  in 
how  short  a  time  a  woman  can  don  street  attire  when  her  heart 
is  at  stake  !)  Did  my  own  heart  beat  any  faster  as  we  rattled 
over  the  stony  streets,  I,  with  that  beauteous  creature  sitting  by 
my  side,  with  the  maid  occupying  the  opposite  seat  in  stony 
silence  ?  I  don’t  know  ;  but  I  have  never  forgotten  that  ride  in 
the  middle  of  the  night.  And  sometimes  I  can  detect,  in  fancy, 
the  delicious  perfume  that  came  from  her  cloak  of  sables  as  it 
brushed  my  arm. 

****** 

We  left  the  maid  in  the  carriage  and  I  admitted  the  Queen  of 
Song  with  my  own  latch-key. 

Hark  !  My  heart  beat  furiously  as  there  fell  upon  my  ears 
the  strains  of  .that  same,  familiar  air.  The  old  ’cellist  was  play¬ 
ing  it  to  himself  as  usual,  and  the  sweet,  solemn  strains  rang 
weirdly  through  the  silent  house.  The  woman  at  my  side 
clutched  my  arm  and  in  the  dim  light  of  the  hall-lamp  I  saw  her 
great,  tiger-like  eyes  staring  at  me  with  a  strange  expression. 
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We  had  almost  reached  the  door  when  the  music  stopped 
short,  with  a  harsh,  grating  discord.  There  was  a  sound  within 
as  of  a  body  falling  to  the  floor,  followed  by  the  splinter  of 
crackling  wood. 

We  rushed  in.  Without  further  attention  to  the  woman,  I 
raised  the  old  gentleman  and  laid  him  on  the  narrow  bed.  His 
beloved  ’cello  lay  on  the  floor  in  pieces.  It  had  suffered  in  the 
owner’s  fall. 

He  was  still  breathing.  His  eyes  wandered  to  the  face  of  the 
woman  and  he  feebly  tried  to  raise  his  hands  towards  her.  But 
as  she,  with  great  sobs  swelling  her  snow-white  throat  and 
tears  gushing  from  her  eyes,  tried  to  clasp  his  wasted  frame  in  her 
arms,  he  sank  gently  back  and  died.  The  doctors  next  day  said 
it  was  apoplexy  ;  but  I  think  it  was  a  broken  heart. 

*  *  *  *  *  * 

Did  she  keep  faith  with  her  revelers  and  return  to  them  ? 

That  I  never  learned  ;  but  I  know  she  has  never  sung  that 
song  again. 
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HE  Sultan  leaned  his  dark  head  against  the  back  of  the 


^  long-cushioned  divan  which  ran  along  the  side  of  the 
smoking-room,  and  smiled  his  own  courteous,  kindly  smile  at 
his  guest.  On  the  small  table  before  him  lay  the  two  letters 
which  the  Englishman  had  brought  from  the  Governor  of  Da¬ 
mascus,  and  he  played  with  them  idly  as  his  eyes  wandered  over 
Rodney’s  face.  It  was  late  and  he  was  very  weary  ;  but  he  bent 
his  head  smilingly  as  he  thought  over  his  answer. 

The  Englishman,  broad-shouldered  and  straight-limbed, 
heavily  built  and  thick- set,  seemed  a  very  giant  beside  him,  as 
he  lounged  back  in  his  chair,  his  hands  clasped  behind  his  head, 
and  his  sleepy  eyes  half  closed  as  he  blew  the  white  smoke-rings 
from  his  cigarette  through  his  nostrils.  The  Sultan  sat  erect 
and  smoked  placidly,  his  soft  black  eyes  looking  frankly  at  Rod¬ 
ney,  and  his  slender  hand,  with  its  four  or  five  heavy  torquoise 
rings,  resting  on  the  table.  Behind  him  stood  Malhallah,  lithe 
and  supple  as  a  willow  rod,  holding  the  silver  flagon  with  their 
wine.  The  marble  top  of  the  table  was  hidden  by  a  debris  of 
half-smoked  cigarettes,  a  wine  glass  or  two,  and  empty  coffee 
cups,  fine  as  any  egg  shell. 

Rodney  thrust  one  hand  into  his  pocket  and  waited  for  the 
Sultan  to  speak.  He  was  a  huge  man,  well  over  six  foot  three, 
with  lazy  blue  eyes,  and  a  head  of  curly  yellow  hair,  unruly  and 
wavy  as  a  child’s.  His  face,  like  most  of  his  countrymen,  be- 
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trayed  nothing;  his  mouth  was  absolutely  controlled,  only  oc¬ 
casionally  his  straight,  well-lined  eyebrows  would  move  rest¬ 
lessly  as  he  waited.  His  gaze  wandered  over  the  tinted  ceiling 
and  tapestries,  the  paintings  that  decked  the  walls  of  the 
smoking-room,  the  statues  that  seemed  alive  in  the  red  light  of 
the  lamps  above  them,  and  finally  rested  on  the  Sultan  himself, 
with  his  marvellous  Oriental  eyes,  and  his  sensitive  olive  profile. 
He  looked  curiously  at  him,  this  man  whom  all  his  subjects 
loved  and  feared,  whom  they  had  told  him  knew  not  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  word  “  lie,”  and  whom  the  Governor  of  Damascus 
called  “a  man  among  men.”  He  was  known  and  loved  of  all 
men  for  his  unfailing  justice  and  courtesy,  his  wisdom,  and  good¬ 
ness  of  heart.  A  true  follower  of  his  faith,  a  loyal  friend  and  a 
fearless  master — Harold  Rhenobar,  Commander  of  the  Faithful, 
Sultan  of  Bagdad.  At  length  he  spoke,  in  the  fluent  and  reck¬ 
less  French  his  countrymen  learn  so  easily. 

“As  I  have  said,  Lord  Rodney,  and  wiih  all  respect  to  my 
friend,  the  Governor,  this  time  I  must  be  discourteous.  I  must 
refuse  him  what  he  asks  of  me.”  Rodney  straightened  his 
broad  shoulders  and  stroked  his  beard  with  his  large,  firm  well- 
kept  hand. 

“She  is  a  marvellously  beautiful  woman,”  he  said  shortly. 

The  Sultan  smiled  assent. 

“  I  do  not  doubt  her  worth  or  beauty.  I  have  a  wife,  and,  as 
you  perhaps  have  heard,  I  prefer  your  European  custom — one 
woman  for  one  man.” 

“  And,”  asked  Rodney  a  trifle  quickly,  *'  you  wish  me,  sir,  to 
tell  the  Governer - ” 

The  Sultan  threw  away  his  half-smoked  cigarette  and  took 
another  from  the  tray  before  him. 

“I  will  give  you  a  letter  to  him,”  he  said.  “  You  must  really 
leave  to-morrow  ?  ” 

Rodney  was  strangely  angry.  This  graceful,  indolent  man 
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jarred  upon  every  practical  fiber  in  his  body  and  seemed  to  set 
each  nerve  alive.  Knowing,  as  he  did,  how  much  depended  on 
the  success  of  what  he  had  undertaken,  he  realized,  dimly  for 
the  first  time,  the  quiet  determination  of  the  man  with  whom  he 
had  to  deal.  And,  diplomat  though  he  was,  his  lips  quivered 
as  the  Sultan  spoke,  and  then  with  a  quick  movement  he  turned 
his  blonde  head  toward  the  Sultan  and  raised  his  wine-glass — 
“  Your  health,  sire,”  in  our  English  fashion.  Before  he  filled  the 
Sultan’s  glass  Malhallah  poured  a  few  drops  into  the  palm  of  his 
hand  and  drank  them.  Rodney  watched  him  idly.  “  Why  does 
he  do  that,  sire  ?  ”  he  asked  at  last. 

The  Sultan  turned  his  head.  “  He  is  my  body  servant,”  he 
said.  “It  is  only  done  because  we  hold  to  our  old  customs.  I 
could  trust  Malhallah.” 

“  Has  he  been  so  faithful  ?”  laughed  Rodney  through  his 
tawny  beard,  “  my  valet  isn’t  to  be  trusted  around  the  cor¬ 
ner;  but  he’s  a  good  sort  of  a  rascal,  and  I  like  him.” 

The  Sultan  looked  gravely  at  Rodney.  “  I  would  not  be  con¬ 
tent  if  I  thought  any  servant  was  untrustworthy.  Next  to  Allah 
and  my  Pearl,  I  trust  Malhallah.” 

“  Your  Pearl,  sire  ?  ”  asked  the  Englishman,  as  he  blew  a  ring 
of  smoke  in  front  of  him. 

“  My  wife,”  said  the  Sultan  briefly,  and  his  steady  hand  trem¬ 
bled  a  little  as  he  lifted  his  cigarette  to  his  lips. 

“  I  had  thought  you  would  have  many  wives.” 

The  Sultan  shook  his  head.  “  There  are  many  women  in  the 
palace,”  he  said  indifferently,  “  but,”  and  into  his  eyes  a  quiet 
gleam  of  tenderness  shot  for  an  instant,  “  I  love  only  Somnia!” 

Rodney’s  fingers  closed  firmly  around  h  s  cigarette,  and  Mal¬ 
hallah,  watching  him  intently,  had  thought  he  noticed  the  Eng¬ 
lishman’s  lips  quiver  as  the  Sultan  spoke.  Surely  he  had  turned 
a  shade  whiter  in  the  lamp-light.  For  a  moment  Rodney  sat 
motionless,  only  the  throbs  of  his  heart  seemed  to  stifle  him. 
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His  brain  seemed  on  fire  with  mere  fancying  ;  and  then,  with 
that  marvelous  faculty  he  had  for  concealing  every  thought  and 
feeling,  he  threw  his  curly  head  back  and  laughed  merrily. 
“And  I,”  he  said,  “  I  have  loved  such  a  legion  of  women,  and 
tired  of  all  of  them.  They  are  all  alike.”  The  Sultan  raised 
his  straight,  black  eyebrows.  “  And  you  have  never  seen  one 
you  would  not  tire  of?”  Rodney  drew  in  his  breath  quickly 
and  his  half-shut  eyes  seemed  black  under  his  lashes.  “One,” 
he  said  very  quietly.  “ Eh  bien”  said  the  Sultan.  Rodney 
looked  at  him  with  an  expression  one  might  call  humorous.  “  I 
have  not  won  her  yet,”  he  said  lightly,  “  but  you,  sire,  they  say 
you  have  the  loveliest  woman  in  all  Arabia  for  your  wife.”  Har¬ 
old  Rhenobar's  eyes  flashed  as  he  drank  deep  of  the  wine  Mal- 
hallah  gave  him.  Before  his  mind  floated  a  vision  of  Somnia 
in  all  her  radiant  fairness ;  her  sweet  eyes  downcast  as  he  whis¬ 
pered  to  her,  her  soft  cheek  scarlet  as  he  bent  to  kiss  her.  In  all 
her  innocent  unconsciousness  that  any  man  but  he  knew  of  her 
beauty  and  thought  her  fair.  His  guest  sat  there,  lazily  indiffer¬ 
ent  to  his  question  or  its  answer,  and  the  Sultan  smiled  to  him¬ 
self  that  an  angry  thought  had  crossed  his  mind  of  one  who 
offended  so  unwittingly.  So  sure  was  Harold  Rhenobar,  so 
trustful  in  his  love.  And  just  then  the  clock  in  the  corridor 
chimed  out  into  the  night,  and  both  men  looked  up  at  the  late¬ 
ness  of  the  hour.  The  Sultan  rose  and  stood  chatting  with 
Rodney,  they  passed  together  into  the  long  corridor,  Malhallah 
close  behind  them.  The  guest-chamber,  reserved  for  great  and 
honored  visitors,  stood  but  a  few  paces  from  the  Sultan’s  own 
apartments,  but  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  corridor,  and  there 
the  Sultan  left  Rodney  with  a  few  gracious  words  of  cordial 
thanks  for  his  journey  to  Bagdad. 

Left  with  Malhallah,  Harold  Rhenobar  crossed  to  his  own 
door  and  entered.  Inside  a  splendor  of  rich  rugs  and  silken 
hangings,  jeweled  lamps  and  marble  statues  greeted  him.  L 
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swinging-lamp  of  blue  shed  a  dim  radiance  through  the  room 
and  cast  fitful  shadows  on  the  polished  floor  of  mosaic.  In  the 
farthest  corner  in  the  room,  in  a  niche  cut  in  the  wall,  was  the 
Sultan’s  bed,  a  couch  hung  in  crimson  damask  and  covered  with 
a  Persian  wolf-skin — a  prized  trophy  of  one  of  the  Sultan’s  hunts. 
To  the  right,  a  door  led  to  his  dressing  rooms  ;  to  the  left,  a 
yellow  velvet  curtain  swung  before  the  passage  that  separated 
his  rooms  from  Somnia’s.  It  had  been  his  wish  that  she  should 
live  in  the  main  part  of  the  palace  with  her  own  women,  and 
contrary  to  the  Eastern  custom,  she  had  much  liberty,  and  came 
and  went  through  the  palace  at  her  will,  although  always  closely 
veiled  and  followed  by  her  maid.  After  the  waiting  servants 
had  disrobed  him  for  the  night,  he  dismissed  them  and  stood 
before  the  passageway  to  Somnia’s  room,  wrapped  in  a  linen 
robe,  bordered  in  scarlet,  which  hnng  to  his  ankles.  He  pushed 
the  curtain  aside  and  leaned  forward,  listening. 

It  was  so  still  in  the  palace  that  he  could  hear  the  movements 
of  the  guard  in  the  court-yard  below.  He  passed  his  hand  wear¬ 
ily  across  his  eyes.  He  was  more  than  tired,  and  even  such 
silence  seemed  oppressive.  There  at  his  feet  lay  a  scarf  of 
Somnia’s— some  flimsy  trifle  that  she  had  twisted  around  her 
throat.  He  bent  and  picked  it  up  and  gathered  its  soft  folds 
about  his  wrist.  They  clung  to  his  hand  as  Somnia’s  soft  arms 
were  so  wont  to  cling  about  his  throat.  A  mist  gathered  in  his 
eyes — those  fearless  eyes  that  always  softened  at  the  thought  of 
her.  He  buried  his  face  in  the  little  scarf.  A  faint  perfume 
lingered  about  it  as  he  pressed  it  to  his  lips  ;  and  then,  raising 
his  head  and  smiling  at  some  sweet  fancy  of  his  own  creation, 
he  blew  a  kiss  from  his  fingertips  toward  her  door,  and  with  a 
silent  prayer  for  her  to  Allah  in  his  heart,  he  threw  himself  upon 
his  couch  and  weary  from  his  day  of  work  and  worry,  slept 
heavily;  and  in  his  hand  grasped  Somnia’s  soft,  silk  scarf. 

In  the  center  of  the  main  corridor,  and  midway  between  the 
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marble  steps  which  ran  up  to  it  on  either  side,  opposite  the 
great  silver  clock  that  chimed  the  hours,  rose  the  fretted  portals 
and  massive  gold  work  of  the  Sultan’s  doors.  They  were  rich 
with  stones  from  distant  lands,  and  dotted  with  torquoise,  blue 
as  southern  skies,  and  heavy  with  cunning  carvings  of  grape  and 
flower  and  now  and  then  a  shadowy  face.  Across  the  top  of 
them  ran  a  great  gilded  rod  from  which  the  heavy  silken  cur¬ 
tains  swung  to  the  floor.  They  were  of  a  deep  Syrian  purple, 
wrought  with  gold  threads  and  fringed  with  cords  thick  as  a 
man’s  Anger.  These  were  the  doors  that  led  to  the  sleeping 
rooms  of  Harold  Rhenobar,  Sultan  Pasha.  By  day  the  guards 
paced  to  and  fro  through  the  long  corridor,  their  steps  ringing 
on  its  mosaic  flooring  ;  but  at  night  no  sound  broke  the  stillness 
and  to  an  unfamiliar  eye,  the  door  of  the  Sultan  would  seem  to 
be  unwatched,  unprotected,  until  drawing  closer  one  would  dis¬ 
cover  in  front  of  the  silken  curtains,  his  handsome  head  resting 
against  the  carven  casement,  his  lithe  body  stretched  across  the 
threshold,  Malhallah,  who  lay  with  wakeful  eye  and  cautious  ear, 
to  guard  the  Sultan’s  rest.  He  had  grown  to  manhood  side  by 
side  with  his  master ;  each  night  since  he  had  been  a  bey  of 
twelve  he  had  slept  there,  and  no  one,  not  even  the  guards,  or 
the  flower  of  the  palace,  “the  Sultan’s  Pearl,”  the  maid  he  loved 
more  than  his  eyes,  might  enter  when  once  Malhallah  had  thrown 
himself  before  the  door. 

Without  the  palace  might  be  full  of  strange  alarms,  and  the 
swarthy  guards  themselves,  at  the  foot  of  the  stairways,  might 
glance  uneasily  along  the  dark  corridors.  But  within,  the  Com¬ 
mander  of  the  Faitnful  slept  the  sleep  of  the  just,  secure  and 
fearless.  Well  he  knew  Malhallah  kept  his  watch  for  love — not 
gold.  Well  he  knew  how  dearly  the  Arab  cherished  him,  how 
jealously  he  guarded  him. 

In  all  the  city  Malhallah  had  the  strongest  arm  and  keenest 
eye.  He  could  run  the  swiftest,  dance  the  lightest,  and  outwit 
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the  most  cunning  swordsman.  There  were  few  tongues  he  had 
not  some  small  knowledge  of,  few  songs  he  could  not  sing,  few 
maids  he  could  not  woo  ;  straight,  supple,  lithe  as  some  panther 
of  the  desert,  he  stood  well  above  most  of  his  brethren,  and  in 
his  scarlet  fez,  his  linen  shirt  open  at  the  throat  where  the  lines 
seemed  molded  of  solid  polished  bronze,  with  his  silken  trousers 
and  brilliant  sash,  his  daring  laugh  and  tender  glances,  he  was 
a  sight  to  gladden  a  woman’s  heart.  From  Bagdad  to  Damas¬ 
cus  he  was  known.  And  one  could  hear  the  maidens  sigh  to 
remember  his  melting  hazel  eyes,  his  musical  but  fickle  tongue, 
his  straight,  white  teeth,  and  full  red  lips.  Was  ever  man  more 
fain  to  wed  than  he  ?  And  alas!  more  fain  to  mean  it  not? 
Once,  long  years  before,  at  the  hunt,  the  Sultan  had  saved  his 
life  at  the  risk  of  his  own,  and  Malhallah  then  made  a  solemn 
vow  deep  in  his  heart,  that  he  would  never  leave  his  master,  and 
that  he  himself  would  always  sleep  across  his  threshold,  and 
from  sunset  to  daybreak  guard  the  entrance. 

Without  the  night  was  black  as  ink,  not  a  star  shone  in  the 
heavens ;  within,  everyone  slept,  and  midnight  was  past.  Be¬ 
fore  Malhallah  hung  the  silver  clock  that  told  the  hours,  and  as 
each  one  rung  out  on  the  stillness,  the  guards  before  in  the  un¬ 
der  corridor  cried  out  to  him,  “  sleepest  thou,  Malhallah  ?  ”  And 
he  would  send  his  answer  back  to  them,  half-chanting  to  a  sing¬ 
song  melody  in  his  rich,  full  voice  :  “  I  wake,  but  my  master 
sleeps.”  And  then  the  palace  was  still  again  for  an  hour.  Mai 
hallah  lay,  motionless  and  watchful,  and  with  a  hundred 
thoughts  in  his  heart.  Had  he  not  surely  seen  this  same  Eng¬ 
lishman  in  the  city  a  wTeek  ago  ?  although  he  said  he  had  but 
just  arrived.  And  had  he  not  seen  the  fairest  woman  in  the 
Sultan’s  palace  stoop  in  the  garden  to  pick  up  a  note  which  had 
been  thrown  over  the  wall  ?  And  when  Malhallah  had  saun¬ 
tered  toward  the  gateway,  there  had  been  but  three  people  in 
sight :  a  priest,  a  water-carrier,  and  this  same  Englishman. 
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Somnia,  the  Sultan’s  wife,  was  so  wondrous  fair,  even  the 
flowers  in  the  Sultan’s  garden  seemed  to  pale  before  her.  Over 
her  brow  her  sunny  hair  waved  and  rippled  like  a  mass  of  mol¬ 
ten  fire  ;  her  full  red  lips  parted  to  show  a  row  of  faultless  pearls, 
set  in  two  rose  leaves  with  curled  corners.  To  see  her  move 
and  turn  made  a  man’s  heart  beat  faster  than  the  lightning’s 
flashes ;  such  rounded  limbs  and  snowy  shoulders,  such  rose- 
tipped  fingers  to  charm  away  the  Sultan’s  cares  and  sorrows. 
And  the  Sultan  loved  her  so  dearly.  He  never  dreamed  she 
could  be  false  to  him.  To  him  Somnia  was  a  lovely  child  to 
guard  and  cherish,  to  love  and  gratify.  Malhallah’s  heart  was 
heavy  in  his  breast.  Women,  he  knew  so  well,  were  fickle  as 
the  wind,  and  Somnia  was,  at  heart,  like  all  the  rest.  And  yet, 
she  loved  his  master.  His  place  was  to  guard ;  he  could  not 
presume  to  warn.  He  closed  his  eyes  dreamily,  and  before  him 
Somnia’s  lovely  roguish  face  seemed  to  flit  and  vanish :  its 
wealth  of  sunlit  hair,  its  twilight  eyes  and  lashes.  Deep  in  his 
heart  he  carried  Somnia’s  image,  and  only  through  his  long 
night  watches  did  he  allow  himself  to  think  of  her — thoughts 
which  seemed  to  him  treason  to  his  master ;  thoughts  which 
made  his  heart  warm  and  his  head  hot.  The  pendulum  of  the 
great  clock  swung  to  and  fro  before  him,  and  its  beats  seemed 
to  him  the  throbs  of  his  own  heart  saying,  “  Somnia!  Somnia!” 

Into  the  quiet  of  the  night  broke  the  sound  of  a  door  opened 
softly,  and  then  footsteps  coming  toward  him.  Malhallah, 
crouching  in  the  doorway  behind  the  shadow  of  the  curtain,  lis¬ 
tened  intently.  His  quick  ear  detected  a  strange  tread.  In  the 
dim  light  of  the  swinging-lamp  at  the  end  of  the  corridor  he  rec¬ 
ognized  the  broad  shoulders  and  blonde  head  of  the  Englishman, 
who,  in  his  shirt-sleeves  and  without  his  shoes,  crept  stealthily 
along. 

Malhallah’s  right  hand  closed  on  his  sword-hilt,  but  he  leaned 
back  and  waited. 
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Rodney’s  head  was  bent  forward  in  a  listening  attitude.  Sud¬ 
denly  he  stood  still.  Another  door  opened  and  closed  faintly; 
and  Malhallah,  straining  his  ears,  heard  the  soft  rustle  of  a  wo¬ 
man's  garments.  Over  the  Englishman’s  face  crept  a  look  of 
eagerness.  He  stepped  close  to  the  wall  and  waited,  only  his 
quick,  short  breathing  breaking  the  silence. 

Wrapped  in  a  mass  of  scarfs  and  gold  embroideries,  through 
which  her  jewels  gleamed  and  flashed,  and  with  her  veil  held 
close  before  her  face,  Somnia  walked  noiselessly  towards  them, 
her  small  heeless-shoes  making  no  sound  upon  the  pavement. 

Malhallah  could  scarcely  believe  his  eyes ;  but  with  some  un¬ 
known  instinct  he  made  no  sound.  Somnia  paused  before  Rod¬ 
ney,  who  folded  his  arms  and  waited  for  her  to  speak.  She 
pressed  one  small  hand  against  her  bosom  and  stood  hesitating 
The  Englishman’s  sleepy  blue  eyes  were  ablaze  with  a  fire  that 
made  them  black.  The  veins  on  his  forehead  were  distended 
until  they  seemed  like  heavy  blue  bands  across  his  brow.  His 
broad,  white  teeth  were  closed  tightly  on  his  under  lip.  His 
splendid  physique  and  brawny  shoulders  cast  a  gigantic  shadow 
on  the  marble  floor,  and  in  the  light  of  the  colored  lamp  above 
him,  gleams  of  red,  like  fire,  shot  through  his  hair  and  beard. 

There  stood  the  Sultan’s  guest,  traitor  to  his  host  and  to  him¬ 
self ;  and  beside  him  the  Sultan’s  wife,  white-breasted  and  azure¬ 
eyed,  her  lips  quivering  through  her  veil,  her  slender  form  shak¬ 
ing  with  emotion.  At  length  she  spoke,  so  low  that  Malhallah 
could  scarcely  hear  :  “  I  have  come  as  I  promised..  What  hast 

thou  to  say  to  me  ?  Before  Allah,  didst  thou  speak  truth  to-day?” 
Rodney  nodded.  “  I  told  you  only  the  truth.  Wait  until  to¬ 
morrow  and  you  will  see.” 

Somnia  trembled,  and  her  hand  grasped  her  veil  closer.  “And 
she  comes  to-morrow,  thou  sayest  ?  ”  “  To-moirow,  Somnia, 
and  she  is  beautiful  and  wins  all  men’s  hearts,  so  they  say.  Out- 
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side,  there,  my  yacht  lies  waiting.  You  shall  dress  like  one  of 
my  Arabs.  We  can  be  gone  before  daybreak.  I  will  teach  you 
how  to  love  me,  Somnia,  as  I  love  you.  Come  with  me  and 
you  shall  be  my  wife,  for  to-morrow  the  Sultan  will  have  an¬ 
other  Pearl.” 

Rodney  spoke  in  French,  which  he  knew  as  fluently  as  his 
own  tongue,  and  which  Somnia  and  Malhallah  had  learned  from 
the  Sultan. 

“  Hush  !  ”  she  said  hoarsely.  u  It  is  enough.  Do  not  torture 
me  with  it  again.  I  will  not  stay  to  see  her.  I  will  go  far  away 
from  him.  He  is  falser  than  all  men.  I  will  go  with  you.” 

The  Englishman  leaned  forward,  and  the  hot  blood  leaped  to 
his  face.  One !  chimed  the  great  clock  ringing  out  in  the  night. 
And  almost  before  the  stroke  had  died  away,  the  guards  from 
below  called  out  to  the  Arab :  “  Malhallah,  sleepest  thou  ?  ” 

“  We  are  discovered  !  ”  murmured  Rodney,  turning  white  as 
death.  But  Somnia  shook  her  head.  Out  of  the  darkness  in 
front  of  them  came  the  answer :  “  I  wake,  but  my  master 
sleeps.”  And  then  silence.  Somnia  turned  her  head.  “  I  had 
forgotten  him,”  she  said  softly,  and  then  she  bent  forward  and 
spoke  the  Arab’s  name.  He  rose  at  once  from  his  lying  posture 
and  came  towards  them.  His  short,  curved  sword  hung  at  his 
side,  his  handsome  head  was  erect  and  fearless.  Without  glanc¬ 
ing  at  the  Englishman,  he  crossed  his  hands  upon  his  breast  and 
bowed  his  head  before  Somnia. 

“  What  wouldst  thou,  Pearl  of  the  Sultan  ?  ”  he  said  as  quietly 
as  though  it  were  Somnia’s  custom  to  be  here  at  midnight  in 
the  great  corridor.  Through  her  gauzy  veil  he  could  see  her 
great  queen’s  eyes,  heavy  with  hushed  tears,  the  pearls  on  her 
bosom  sank  and  rose  as  she  breathed  quickly  and  hurriedly. 
Suddenly  she  stretched  out  her  hand  and  a  sob  broke  from  her 
lips  :  “  Malhallah,  I  shall  die  of  sorrow !  ” 
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“Who  has  dared  to  grieve  you,  my  queen  ?  ”  he  said  quickly 
in  his  own  tongue.  She  looked  sadly  at  him. 

“  Wouldst  thou  aid  me?  ”  she  said  softly.  The  Arab  straight¬ 
ened  his  broad  shoulders. 

“  I  would  die  to  serve  thee,  mistress.” 

Rodney  leaned  against  the  wall  silently.  For  his  devildare 
coolness  in  the  face  of  such  danger  Malhallah  could  not  heip  but 
admire  him,  and  he  marvelled  to  see  how  steady  Rodney’s  hand 
was  as  he  stroked  his  beard.  Somnia’s  low  voice  sank  almost 
to  a  whisper. 

“He  tells  me,”  she  said,  pointing  to  Rodney,  “that  Harold 
Rhenobar  loves  me  no  longer,  and  that  to-morrow  one  comes 
to  take  my  place  in  his  heart.  I  would  not  believe  until  he 
showed  me  the  letter  from  Damascus,  saying  that  the  woman 
was  the  daughter  of  an  Eastern  Rajah.  The  Governor  sends 
her.  The  Englishman  comes  to  announce  her  coming  ;  she  fol¬ 
lows  with  her  escort.”  She  clasped  her  hands  over  her  heart 
and  waited  breathless. 

“  What  sayest  thou,  Malhallah?”  The  Arab  lifted  his  won¬ 
derful  brown  eyes  to  her’s. 

“What  wouldst  thou  do,  Pearl  of  the  Sultan?”  Somnia 
raised  one  round,  bare  arm  and  pointed  to  Rodney. 

“  Go  away,  where  he  can  take  me.  Go  to  forget  a  false  lover 
and  a  broken  faith,  before  my  heart  is  torn  and  my  eyes  burned 
out  with  jealousy.”  She  buried  her  face  in  her  hands  and  her 
slender  body  was  convulsed  with  sobs.  For  the  first  time  Mal¬ 
hallah  turned  towards  the  Englishman.  And  thou  ?  ”  he  said 
in  French. 

Rodney  spoke  guardedly  :  “  Harold  Rhenobar  is  tired  of  her. 
He  will  wed  another  wife  ;  but  I  care  for  her  more  than  any  wo¬ 
man  I  have  ever  seen.  Why  should  I  hesitate  ?” 

The  Arab  smiled  scornfully. 
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“  Thou  has  forgotten  I  heard  all.  T  was  there  in  the  smoking- 
room.  Thou  liest  in  thy  throat,  dog  of  a  Frank !  ” 

The  Englishman  turned  a  shade  whiter  and  his  hands  closed 
convulsively ;  but  he  said  nothing,  for  he  had  not  yet  decided 
what  he  would  do. 

Malhallah  took  a  step  nearer  Somnia,  and  in  his  caressing 
voice  he  spoke  to  her  in  Arabic — the  voice  she  knew  so  well  to 
be  truthful  and  kind  ;  the  voice  which,  next  to  her  own,  the  Sul¬ 
tan  loved  best  to  hear.  And  Rodney  listened,  half-understand¬ 
ing,  uneasily,  as  he  saw  how  intently*  Sonnina  watched  Mal¬ 
hallah. 

“  Hast  thou  slept  on  his  faithful  breast  so  long  for  naught, 
mistress?  Are  his  words,  dearer  once  than  life  to  thee,  lies? 
Does  not  thy  hand  recall  the  touch  of  his  hand,  and  canst  thou 
not  feel  his  lips  upon  thine  ?  He  has  been  very  tender  of  thee, 
mistress ;  to  him  thou  wert  more  precious  than  all  the  kingdoms 
of  the  world.  Hast  thou  ever  heard  a  harsh  word  from  his  lips  ? 
Was  it  not  always  love  ?  This  man  lies  to  thee,  because  he 
loves  thy  beauty.  I  know  whereof  I  speak.  To-morrow  the 
Englishman  returns  and  carries  a  letter  from  the  Sultan,  telling 
the  Governor  of  Damascus  that  he  will  have  no  woman  but  thee 
for  his  wife.  And  all  this  the  Englishman  knows  full  well.  And 
thou,  wo*uldst  thou  go  with  this  stranger  here,  who  eats  the  Sul¬ 
tan’s  salt  and  breaks  his  bread,  and  when  he  sleeps  would  steal 
away  with  his  treasure — nay,  more  than  treasure,  his  very  heart 
from  out  his  palace?  But  Malhallah  wakes,  though  his  master 
sleeps.  And  I  will  guard  him  and  his  with  my  life.  Thou 
knowest  that  I  would  not  lie  to  thee.  This  from  thy  humblest 
slave,  Pearl  of  the  Sultan,  who,  by  the  morning  light,  dares  not 
to  raise  his  eyes  to  thine.” 

Malhallah  ceased,  and  the  Englishman  stood  motionless  with 
one  knee  resting  on  a  divan  that  stood  against  the  wall.  He 
knew  well  that  one  sound  would  raise  the  guards.  With  a  faint 
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cry  Somnia  stretched  out  her  hands  and,  as  she  did  so,  her  veil 
fell  from  her  face,  and  all  her  marvellous  beauty  stood  revealed. 
Her  eyes,  more  melting  in  their  tearful  wistfulness,  her  lovliness 
of  lips  and  bosom,  seeming  to  these  two  men  some  radiant'  vis¬ 
ion.  In  that  moment  she  was  more  exquisite  than  Malhallah  had 
ever  seen  her.  And  Rodney,  forgetting  the  Arab,  the  guards — 
everything  but  Somnia  in  the  whirl  of  passion  which  swept  over 
him — leaned  forward  with  a  smothered  cry,  and  held  out  his 
longing  arms.  And  as  his  head  bent  towards  her,  quick  as  a 
flash,  before  one  could  think  or  see,  Malhallah’s  good  right  arm 
shot  out  from  his  shoulder  and  with  clenched  fist  he  struck  the 
Englishman  with  all  his  force  upon  his  temple ;  and  without  a 
word  Rodney  reeled  and  fell  backwards  on  the  divan  behind  him. 

“  Thou  hast  killed  him  !  ”  gasped  Somnia,  staggering  back¬ 
wards.  “  Nay,  Pearl  of  the  Sultan.  Would  that  I  dared.  The 
world  is  better  rid  of  such  as  he.  He  only  sleeps.  Wait  thou,” 
and  stooping  he  raised  the  Englishman  in  his  arms  and,  bending 
but  little  under  his  heavy  burden,  carried  the  Englishman  along 
the  corridor  to  the  room  he  had  just  left,  threw  him  upon  the 
bed,  and  then  locking  the  door  on  the  outside  he  returned  to 
Somnia.  She  trembled  like  an  aspen  leaf.  The  Arab  touched 
her  arm  gently.  “  It  grows  late,  mistress,  wilt  thou  not  rest  ?  ” 
Something  in  voice  or  touch  made  her  look  up,  and  she  caught 
the  hopeless  passion  in  his  eyes.  His  sensitive  mouth  quivered 
as  she  watched  him.  Somnia’s  sweet  face  grew  rosy  red.  “Why, 
Malhallah,”  she  said  softly,  with  a  woman’s  love  of  conquest  even 
here,  “  I  believe  thou  lovest  me  thyself !  ” 

She  layed  a  hand  as  white  as  any  snow-flake  on  his  bronzed 
arm.  Over  the  Arab’s  face  a  quick  wave  of  emotion  swept  for 
an  instant,  and  all  the  hot  blood  of  his  race  swelled  to  his  heart 
and  it  beat  madly.  Close  to  him,  so  that  her  breath  was  in  his 
face,  and  her  parted,  smiling  lips  under  his  own  she  stood  ;  and 
he  had  loved  her  all  his  life.  For  an  instant  words  leaped  to  his 
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tongue,  and  the  muscles  of  his  arms  tightened  as  he  clenched  his 
fingers,  and  then — he  remembered  his  master  and  his  trust  in 
him.  And  drawing  a  deep  breath  he  inclined  his  head  humbly 
before  Somnia.  “  The  Sultan’s  treasures  are  not  for  his  slaves, 
Light  of  the  Noonday.”  With  a  sigh  Somnia’s  brow  darkened. 
“  If  I  but  knew  he  loved  me,”  she  murmured,  doubtingly.  Mal- 
hallah  motioned  silently  to  the  Sultan’s  door,  and  she  followed 
him.  Then  marvelling  within  himself  at  woman’s  want  of  faith, 
he  drew  aside  the  curtain  and  pointed  to  the  Sultan's  couch 
within.  The  faint  light  shone  on  his  face. 

“Dost  thou  see  what  is  clasped  in  his  hand,  mistress?  ”  Som¬ 
nia  leaned  breathlessly  forward. 

“  My  scarf !  ”  she  whispered,  “  my  silken  scarf.  Malhallah,  I 
believe  thee !  ”  Gently  he  let  the  curtain  drop  and  led  her  to¬ 
wards  her  own  door. 

“  Go  thou  and  sleep,  my  queen,  or  thou  wilt  have  white  cheeks 
to  greet  him  to-morrow.”  The  woman  laid  her  hand  upon  his 
wrist.  “  Malhallah,”  she  said,  “  Harold  Rhenobar  does  well  to 
trust  thee.  I  was  wrong  to  doubt ;  I  feared  to  believe.  I  could 
not  bear  to  be  second  in  his  heart.” 

Malhallah  smiled  his  ever  sunny  smile.  “  What  dost  thou 
know  of  strange  men  and  their  world,”  he  said,  “  thou  art  but 
the  Sultan’s  Pearl.”  Somnia  blushed  scarlet.  “  And  the  Eng¬ 
lishman  ?”  she  whispered.  “  He  leaves  to-morrow  on  the  ship. 
I  will  say  nothing.  Wouldst  thou  still  go  with  him  ?  ”  But 
Somnia  shook  her  head.  “Nay,”  she  said  poutingly,  “  I  love  him 
not.  I  wanted  but  to  go  away,  and  he  promised  to  take  me.” 

“  And  if  another  came,”  ventured  Malhallah,  “  Wouldst  thou 
doubt  again  ?  ”  Somnia  shuddered. 

“  Until  I  had  all  but  lost  Harold  Rhenobar,  I  never  knew  how 
well  I  loved  him.” 

After  the  door  closed  behind  her  and  her  frightened  maid,  trem¬ 
bling  like  a  leaf  with  guilty  fear,  had  fastened  it,  Malhallah  stood 
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silently.  Two,  chimed  the  clock,  and  the  guards  cried  out  to 
him  :  “  Sleepest  thou,  Malhallah  ?  ” 

He  threw  his  arms  out  into  the  air,  and  raised  his  eyes  in 
silent  thanks  to  Allah.  And  then,  clear  and  firm  as  ever  his 
voice  rang  through  the  corridor,  “  I  wake,  I  watch,  all  is  well, 
and  my  master  sleeps.” 

“  He  shall  never  know,”  he  said  to  himself,  “but  I  shall  al¬ 
ways  fear  for  him  now.  Through  her  he  could  be  worse  than 
killed.  Allah  be  praised  that  I  was  here,  and  for  the  future  I 
will  watch — always.” 

His  heart  beat  painfully,  and  he  sank  restlessly  upon  the  rug 
again  and  leaned  his  weary  head  against  the  Sultan’s  curtain. 
And  longing  for  daylight  he  lay  with  open,  staring  eyes.  When 
dawn  crept  into  the  palace,  the  footsteps  of  the  guards  rang  in 
the  corridor,  once  again  all  was  noise  and  movement  in  the  pal¬ 
ace,  and  Malhallah’s  watch  was  over.  Worn  out  with  the  ex¬ 
citement  and  nearly  falling  asleep  as  he  went,  he  hurried  to  his 
own  room  and  threw  himself  upon  his  couch.  His  eyes  closed 
almost  instantly  and  he  fell  asleep. 

Just  as  the  Englishman,  turning  in  bed,  put  his  hand  to  his 
aching,  throbbing  head,  and  wondered  vaguely  if  it  had  been  a 
dream  ;  and  just  as  the  Sultan,  fresh  from  his  bath,  with  love 
and  tenderness  shining  in  his  gentle  face,  stepped  across  the 
threshold,  hastening  with  outstretched  arms  to  Somnia. 
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A  HALF-TRUE  STORY. 

ABOUT  two  year§  ago  Thompson  and  I  dropped  in  at  the 
Chicago  Columbia  Theatre  to  witness  the  rehearsal  of  his 
old  burlesque,  which  he  intended  reproducing  that  summer. 

The  rehearsal  had  not  yet  commenced,  but  the  arc  lights  had 
been  turned  on,  and  under  its  blueish  rays  was  assembled  a 
group  of  about  twenty  boys,  intently  listening  to  the  story  of 
some  beer-hall  play  related  by  the  smallest  of  them. 

“  Den  what  happen  nex’,  Gilly  ?  "  inquired  an  interested  lis¬ 
tener. 

“  Den,”  continued  the  narrator,  “  Den  she  come  on  wid  her 
back  hair  down  an’  cried,  ‘  What !  fadder,  you  dead  ?  Who 
done  dis  deed  ?  ’  ” 

There  was  a  murmur  of  appreciation  from  the  boys  and  in¬ 
quiries  for  further  details,  when  Manager  Warrington  stepped 
upon  the  stage  and  silenced  them. 

They  had  come  in  answer  to  the  advertisements  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  daily  papers,  desiring  boys  between  the  ages  of 
eight  and  fifteen  for  the  burlesque’s  “  tigers.”  Mr.  Warrington 
began  at  once  to  single  them  out  by  asking  each  in  turn  if  he 
could  dance.  Before  he  had  time  to  inquire  into  the  terpsi- 
chorean  abilities  of  Gilly,  the  little  fellow  had  called  out :  “  Say, 
boss,  I  kin  dance.”  Warrington  looked  at  him  in  astonishment, 
then  pushed  him  into  the  line  of  boys  to  be  retained. 
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Like  all  other  waifs,  Gilly  had  received  his  education  in  the 
streets  and  in  the  top  galleries  of  theatres.  He  was  fearless  and 
impertinent,  but  never  in  the  course  of  my  managerial  career 
have  I  met  with  a  more  peculiarly  fascinating  boy.  I  have  heard 
other  boys  telling  big  stories  of  killing  bears  and  catching  rob¬ 
bers,  but  Gilly ’s  boasts  were  of  a  different  order.  He  would  re¬ 
late  how  he  had  “  shot  craps  ”  with  Kid  McCoy,  and  smoked 
cigars  with  Spike  Hennesy,  in  an  easy  off-hand  manner  that  was 
intensely  amusing. 

Several  days  after  his  first  appearance  in  the  burlesque,  he 
heard  one  of  the  little  girls  attached  to  the  company  crying  bit¬ 
terly.  The  performance  was  going  on,  but  Gilly  had  just  left 
the  stage,  and  hastening  to  the  baby  he  clasped  her  in  his  arms 
and  endeavored  to  sooth  her  in  his  choice  vernacular:  “  Close 
yer  face,  kid,”  he  said,  clapping  his  hand  over  her  mouth,  “you’ll 
spoil  de  show  if  youse  yell  like  dat.”  While  he  was  holding  her 
close  to  his  heart,  Darcy,  the  comedian,  appeared  in  the  wings 
with  a  huge  bunch  of  roses.  With  easy  familiarity  Gilly  ad¬ 
dressed  the  star:  “Look  here,  boss,”  he  said,  “gib  de  lady 
yer  flowers.”  Kind-hearted  Darcy  immediately  handed  them  to 
the  child  who,  in  her  extacy,  ceased  weeping. 

When  the  company  left  for  the  west  in  August,  Gilly  did  not 
go  with  them,  but  remained  in  Chicago  and  became  a  “general 
utility  ”  at  the  Peoples.  Here  he  worked  and  played  for  nearly 
a  year,  running  errands,  running  riot,  and  occasionally  running 
the  lime-light. 

But  when  in  July  the  “  Soudan  ”  company  appeared  at  the 
Columbia,  Gilly  joined  the  mob  that  assembles  in  Trafalgar 
Square  in  the  fourth  act.  One  night  as  the  curtain  descended 
at  the  close  of  the  act  Gilly  was  left  outside,  and  as  it  occasioned 
much  merriment  in  the  audience,  he  suggested  that  it  would  be 
a  “good  gag  to  git  left  outside  de  ‘  rag  ’  every  night.”  For 
some  strange  reason  his  suggestion  was  acted  upon,  and  at 
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each  performance  the  audience  enjoyed  what  they  thought  was 
an  accident. 

At  a  benefit  base  ball  game  played  between  two  theatrical 
companies  in  the  West-side  grounds,  the  on-lookers  in  the  boxes 
threw  money  and  peanuts  down  at  the  small  boys  gathered  be¬ 
low.  Gilly  proved  such  a  good  scrambler  that  he  obtained 
money  enough  to  leave  the  “  Soudan  ”  company  and  become  a 
gentleman  of  leisure  for  a  few  days.  But  when  a  week  later 
Boss  Williams  told  him  that  over  at  “his  ”  theatre  more  soldiers 
were  wanted  for  “  Hamlet,”  he  decided  to  begin  work  again. 
When  he  applied  for  the  position,  however,  the  manager  told  him 
that  he  was  too  small  for  a  soldier,  and  Gilly,  somewhat  dejected, 
started  for  the  alley  door.  Just  as  he  was  crossing  the  stage  he 
encountered  the  eyes  of  his  old  friend,  “  Shots,”  the  People’s 
lime-light  man.  “  Hold  on,  Gilly,”  he  cried,  “  I’ve  got  a  good 
job  here  now,  and  I  guess  I  kin  let  ye  help  me  now  and  then.” 
So  Gilly  remained  and  soon  after  established  his  everlasting  rep¬ 
utation  in  that  business. 

It  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  scene  in  the  first  act  of 
“  Hamlet  ”  that  “Shots,”  summoning  Gilly,  told  him  to  run  the 
lights  while  he  stepped  out  for  a  “  little  nip.”  Gilly  consented, 
and  after  a  few  minutes  he  heard  :  “  Look,  my  Lord,  it  comes.” 
This  was  his  cue,  and  here  was  a  chance  for  fun  !  Hamlet  had 
begun  :  “  Angels  and  ministers  of  grace,  defend  us,”  when  a 

full  ray  of  bluish-white  light  fell  across  his  crouching  form. 
Hamlet ,  with  horrible  ashen  countenance,  looked  at  the  Ghost 
and  said,  “  Be  thou  a  spirit  of  health  or  goblin  damned  ?  ”  The 
audience  roared  with  laughter.  Certainly  he  was  a  “  spirit  of 
health.”  With  the  exception  of  his  costume  there  was  nothing 
ghostly  about  him.  Poor  Hamlet,  however,  looking  like  a  per¬ 
son  in  the  last  stages  of  consumption,  edged  along  on  his  knees 
to  avoid  the  ghastly  lime-light ;  but  it  was  not  until  the  close  of 
the  scene  that  “  Shots  ”  returned  from  Hannah’s  and  relieved 
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him  from  his  predicament.  The  remarks  of  the  stage  manager 
had  best  be  left  unsaid,  but  Gilly,  to  whom  they  were  addressed, 
was  not  in  the  least  abashed.  He  replied  as  though  seeking  for 
information,  and  with  sweet  innocence,  “  Oh,  den  its  de  Bogie 
man  dat  gets  de  light  ?  ” 

Jim,  one  of  the  carpenters  at  our  theatre,  informed  me  that  he 
thought  Gilly  was  “  terrible  taken  ”  with  Miss  Beaumont,  who 
was  then  acting  at  the  house.  On  several  occasions  after  that 
I  noticed  that  in  her  presence  he  would  lose  all  his  old-time  fear¬ 
lessness  and  meekly  gaze  at  her  from  a  respectful  distance. 
Soon,  Gilly  began  to  practice  a  series  of  self-denials  :  peanuts, 
apples,  cigarettes,  balls,  and  copies  of  the  Police  Gazette  he  no 
longer  purchased  ;  but  when  he  failed  to  provide  himself  with 
the  season’s  Ball  Guide,  Jim  thought  it  was  about  time  to  ques¬ 
tion  him.  Gilly 's  only  reply  was  to  show  a  handful  of  small 
coin  and  remark  as  he  gaily  strode  off,  “  Guess  I  kin  beat  de 
boquets  some  of  dose  gents  send  her.  Dey  only  gibs  her  one 
kind.”  That  evening  he  appeared  with  a  boquet  of  flowers  of 
every  variety  and  color,  and  stealing  into  Miss  Beaumont’s 
dressing-room  he  placed  it  upon  her  table. 

About  half  an  hour  later  we  were  all  gathered  around  the  poor 
little  fellow,  who  lay  stunned  and  pale  upon  the  stage  floor.  He 
had  started  to  run  across  the  painter’s  bridge  and  had  fallen, 
lighting  upon  his  back.  We  knew  that  he  couldn’t  live  long  and 
there  wasn’t  a  dry  eye  among  us  as  we  bent  over  our  little 
friend. 

Suddenly  as  though  a  waltz  tune  had  broken  in  upon  a  burial 
service,  the  voice  of  Miss  Beaumont  rang  out  with  horrible  clear¬ 
ness.  She  had  just  come  up  from  her  dressing-room  and  had 
not  heard  of  the  accident:  “  What  idiot,”  she  inquired  laugh¬ 
ingly,  “sent  me  this  hideous  boquet  ?  ”  There  was  no  reply. 
With  a  great  effort  little  Gilly  turned  to  look  at  her:  “’Taint 
no  use,”  he  said. 
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<  <  QO  they  call  me  the  ‘Grim  Reaper,’  and  other  misnomers 
^  equally  repellant  because  of  my  large  harvest,  eh  ?  Well, 
they  alone  are  to  blame,  not  I.  If  the  human  race  does  not 
soon  make  a  very  radical  change  in  its  present  mode  of  living, 
it  is  quite  evident  that  I  shall  be  compelled  to  enlarge  my 
already  abnormally  large  corps  of  assistants,  and  that  materially, 
too,”  mused  Death  as,  with  a  weary  sigh,  he  shifted  his  position 
in  his  easy  chair  with  a  sinister  look  depicted  in  his  ugly  and 
wrinkled  visage. 

“  Their  foibles  seem  to  grow — and  grow  rapidly,  too, — in¬ 
stead  of  diminish,  as  should  be  expected  of  a  race  who,  it  is 
said,  grow  *  weaker  and  wiser.’  Bah  !  more  *  fickle  and  foolish’ 
would  come  nearer  the  truth  !  Why,  think  of  it!  They  turn 
day  into  night,  and  night  into  day;  are  devoted  followers  of  the 
fickle  Terpsichore,  and  actually  snub  the  bright  and  intelligent 
Hygeia  ;  and  behind  the  enticing  but  fatal  visard  of  Goodfellow- 
ship  so  utterly  wreck  their  vital  organs  with  strong  drink  and 
vile  narcotics  that  all  the  skill  of  the  wisest  followers  of  Hip¬ 
pocrates  can  avail  them  nothing  ! 

“  Little  do  they  appear  to  realize  the  many  valuable  allies 
their  vicious  mode  of  living  sends  me.  And  little  wonder :  for 
they  multiply  with  such  incredible  rapidity  that  even  I  am 
sometimes  puzzled  in  trying  to  keep  them  all  well  in  hand.  Of 
course  my  old-time  allies  are  the  most  indefatigable  and  perse¬ 
vering,  yet  they  could  not  be  so  effective  were  they  not  afforded 
every  facility  and  the  richest  of  fields  for  their  labors. 
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“  Who  are  my  most  energetic  allies  ?  Let  me  see — there  are 
so  many  that  they  almost  defy  enumeration  :  The  first  to  be 
named,  probably,  should  be  Cupid,  who  goes  hand  in  hand  with 
Disappointment.  It  is  he  who  is  responsible  for  so  many 
suicides  ;  for  so  many  cases  of  insanity ;  for  so  many  ‘  affairs  of 
honor ;  ’  and  for  the  effective  transmission  of  the  legion  of  bacilli 
through  osculation.  The  next  is  Goodfellowship.  It  is  under 
his  guidance  that  the  rum-shop  is  found  and  thrives;  and  when 
found  it  is  in  his  name  that  the  vile  and  deadly  decoctions  are 
mixed  and  drunk,  thereby  debilitating  the  system  and  making 
the  delicate  tissues  and  membranes  the  easy  prey  of  the  deadly 
bacilli ;  it  is  in  his  name  that  gambling  in  all  its  forms  thrive, 
which  pauperizes  its  devotees  and  leads  to  crime,  insanity  and 
self-destruction ;  and  it  is  in  his  name  that  night  is  turned  into 
day  and  the  dance-house  and  variety-hall  run.  The  next  is 
Power.  It  is  for  Power  that  man  toils  early  and  late  ;  for  which 
he  schemes  and  worries  and  wrecks  his  constitution  and  be¬ 
comes  prematurely  old  ;  for  which  he  commits  a  thousand 
crimes  against  himself  and  fellow  beings,  and  for  which  he  goes 
to  an  early  grave  conscience  stricken.  Then  follow  Pollution, 
in  whose  malodorous  bed  every  germ  to  which  human  flesh  is 
susceptible,  thrives ;  and  Lust,  in  which  all  grades  of  crime  hold 
high  carnival. 

“  Those  named,  I  might  say,  are  the  chiefs  under  whom  the 
multitude  of  lesser  lights  work  in  their  various  channels. 

“  And  for  all  these — the  chief  causes  of  their  destruction — 
palpably  creatures  of  their  own  creation — they  blame  me,  and 
dub  me  the  *  Grim  Reaper !  ’ 

“  Last  night  marked  the  advent  of  a  new  ally  whom  I  had 
not  heretofore  noticed,  and  whom  their  physicians  utterly  failed 
to  recognize.  He  made  his  appearance  thus  : — 

“She  had  been  a  wife  but  a  twelvemonth,  and  her  husband 
had  been  called  to  a  distant  city  on  urgent  business,  leaving  her 
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at  home  alone  for  the  first  time  since  their  marriage.  At  the 
end  of  a  fortnight  he  telegraphed  that  he  would  be  with  her 
again  on  the  following  day.  That  night  she  retired  in  a  happy 
mood,  believing  that  on  the  morrow  they  would  again  be  re¬ 
united. 

“But  Goodfellowship  intervened. 

“  On  the  afternoon  of  the  day  that  he  was  to  start  he  went 
out  with  some  new-found  friends  (?)  and  began  a  debauch  that 
later  in  the  evening  ended  in  his  death.  The  true  state  of  af¬ 
fairs  was  carefully  hushed  up,  and  the  remains  placed  in  a 
cloth-covered  casket  and  shipped  to  his  late  home. 

“  When  first  apprised  of  his  death  the  wife  gave  way  to  a 
flood  of  bitter  tears ;  then  she  became  strangely  calm  and  pas¬ 
sive,  and  her  actions  were  those  of  one  in  a  dream. 

“  In  this  state  she  lived  for  a  little  while,  when  one  afternoon 
her  maid  found  her  dead  upon  a  divan  in  her  boudoir.  A  phy¬ 
sician  was  hastily  summoned,  and  diagnosised  her  death  as  due 
to  apoplexy ;  and  thus  it  went  forth  to  her  friends  and  to  the 
world. 

“But  I  blow  she  died  of  a  broken  heart ! 

“  Another  ally  whom  I  had  not  previously  noted,  came  for¬ 
ward  a  few  months  ago. 

“  This  time  it  was  a  business  man  who  was  the  victim — a 
man  who  had  built  up  a  large  fortune  ;  but  not  content  with 
enough,  continued  to  toil  early  and  late  and  worry  because  his 
income  did  not  reach  the  high  mark  he  had  set  for  it.  Thus 
he  completely  shattered  his  health. 

“  One  night  he  had  a  hideous  dream  :  He  dreamed  that  he 
had  left  all  work  and  worry  behind  and  was  spending  the  sum¬ 
mer  months  in  the  little  village  where  he  was  born,  and  where 
the  happy  days  of  his  childhood  had  been  spent. 

“He  strolled  down  by  the  little,  swift-running  stream,  rod  in 
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hand — just  as  he  was  wont  to  do  long  years  before — in  the  an¬ 
ticipation  of  an  afternoon's  trouting. 

“  As  he  pushed  his  way  through  the  heavy  growth  of  briars 
and  alders  in  search  of  a  favored  spot,  he  was  startled  by  the 
warning  rattle  of  a  snake  !  He  stopped  short,  transfixed  with 
horror  at  the  sight  of  an  enormous  reptile  in  the  very  act  of 
striking ! 

“  The  shock  proved  too  much  for  his  enfeebled  constitution, 
and  he  died. 

“  Never  will  I  forget  how  I  stood  at  the  foot  of  his  bed  that 
night  and,  through  the  sombre  shadows  of  the  low-turned  light, 
watched  my  new  ally  perform  his  fatal  mission !  I  could 
scarcely  repress  a  smile  as  I  watched  the  futile  battle  that  pre¬ 
ceded  what  I  knew  to  be  certain  dissolution  of  body  and  soul. 

“  The  next  morning  his  body  was  found,  and  a  physician 
was  summoned.  After  a  careful  examination  he  announced 
that  he  had  died  of  heart  disease. 

“  But  I  know  it  was  fright  / 

“  So  it  goes.  And  as  I  said  before,  unless  they  mend  their 
ways,  and  that  soon,  so  it  will,  continue. 

“  And  I  suppose  they  will  continue  reviling  me  with  repulsive 
epithets  because,  through  their  follies  and  ignorance,  my  har¬ 
vest  increases  instead  of  decreases  with  time. 

“  Well,  as  there  is  no  use  of  grieving  over  what  cannot  be 
helped,  I  shall  not  worry  over  my  unjust  treatment — at  least 
not  so  long  as  they  are  the  greatest  sufferers,  anyway.” 
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H  ARLES  SHORETT  at  the  age  of  six  and  twenty  was 


ready  to  step  into  the  world  to  battle  for  wealth  and  fame 
with  a  thorough  education  and  well  versed  in  the  study  of  law 
for  a  man  of  his  years.  Through  the  influence  of  his  father, 
Judge  Shorrett,  an  eminent  jurist,  he  was  taken  as  a  junior 
partner  into  the  law  firm  of  Johns  &  Wilkins,  in  the  little  city 
of  N — ,  located  in  the  southwestern  corner  of  Tuscarawas 
County,  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  and  it  was  with  no  little  pride  that 
he  saw  the  old,  time-honored  sign  of  a  quarter  of  a  century’s 
standing,  taken  down  and  replaced  by  a  new  one,  printed  in 
bright,  gilt  letters,  which  read  : 


Johns,  Wilkins  &  Shorrett, 
Attorneys-at-Law. 


As  he  stood  and  admired  this  sign  for  the  first  time,  he  felt — 
and  rightly,  too,—  that  he  was  entering  the  world  of  business 
through  one  of  its  brightest  portals,  and  that  every  opportunity 
to  make  his  mark  in  the  world  was  open  to  him. 

It  was  in  this  happy  state  of  mind  that  he  settled  down  into 
his  new  position  ;  and  he  was  not  long  in  gaining  the  implicit 
confidence  of  his  partners,  as  well  as  of  those  with  whom  busi¬ 
ness  brought  him  in  contact.  Nor  was  he  long,  either,  in  gain¬ 
ing  for  himself  an  enviable  social  position  among  the  young 
people  of  the  city  of  his  adoption,  and  his  genial,  sunny  disposi¬ 
tion  made  him  many  warm  friends  at  the  balls  and  drawing- 
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room  receptions  to  which  he  accepted  invitations  during  the  gay 
season. 

But  ere  the  heated  wave  of  summer  had  arrived  in  the  pretty 
valley  of  the  Tuscarawas,  young  Shorrett  had  completely  lost 
his  heart  to  one  of  the  fair  young  women  of  the  little  city. 
Hortense  Trumbull  had  found  her  way  down  deep  in  his  heart, 
and  yet  he  remembered  how  impartial  she  seemed  to  all  man¬ 
kind.  She  had  at  no  time  ever  given  him  any  reason  to  believe 
that  he  was  any  more  to  her  than  the  hundred  and  one  other 
men  whom  she  met  in  her  daily  walk  of  life.  He  had  concluded, 
however,  that  his  chances  of  winning  this  prize  were  as  yet  equal 
to  that  of  any  other  man,  and  he  would  not  despair  of  ultimate 
success  till  final  rejection. 

This  was  young  Shorrett’s  mental  condition  one  pleasant 
morning  in  the  early  part  of  August  when  his  friend,  Jack  Sev- 
erton,  entered  his  office,  and  asked  that  he  join  a  party  of  camp¬ 
ers  down  the  Tuscarawas  for  a  fortnight.  The  party  was  to  be 
under  the  chaperonage  of  Mesdames  Nesbit  and  Webster,  and 
would  be  composed  of  a  score  or  more  of  young  people,  among 
whom  were  the  Misses  Trumbull,  Leonard,  et .  al.  “Old  Josh 
Meyers  ”  had  been  engaged  to  take  the  party  down  in  his  steam 
yacht,  “  Undine,”  and  was  to  look  after  things  generally. 

The  picture  was  a  pleasant  one  to  Charles,  and  he  at  once 
consented.  Yet  be  it  understood  that  Miss  Trumbull’s  presence 
in  the  party  was  the  true  cause  of  his  ready  acceptance  of  the 
invitation,  though  he  would  not  have  admitted  as  much,  even 
to  himself. 

“  Old  Josh  Meyers  ”  was  a  character  in  himself,  and  a  better 
person  to  look  after  a  party  on  the  Tuscarawas  River,  or  its 
affluents,  could  not  have  been  found.  In  his  early  manhood 
Joshua  Meyers  had  been  a  successful  lawyer  and  politician  ;  but 
in  the  troublous  year  of  ’56  he  had  stood  for  Congress  for  his 
party,  and  went  down  under  the  wave  of  “  Know-nothingism  ” 
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that  swept  over  the  country.  The  bitterness  of  defeat  drove 
him  to  drink,  and  bad  whisky  soon  put  an  end  to  what  should 
have  been  a  brilliant  and  honorable  career.  After  his  downfall 
he  shunned  mankind,  and  now  for  thirty  odd  years  had  followed 
the  lowly  and  solitary  calling  of  a  fisherman. 

The  morning  of  the  start  dawned  bright  and  clear,  and  it  was 
but  a  short  hour’s  work  to  stow  aboard  the  staunch  little  yacht 
all  the  paraphernalia  necessary  to  make  camp  life  pleasant. 
“  Old  Josh  ”  seemed  in  better  spirits  this  day  than  was  his  usual 
wont,  and  as  he  guided  the  little  craft  safely  round  boiling 
maelstroms  and  through  seething  rapids,  for  which  the  stream 
is  noted,  pointed  out  the  places  of  interest  along  its  shores  and 
recounted  personal  reminiscences.  Upon  his  suggestion  it  was 
determined  to  locate  the  camp  at  Enewah  Rock,  half  a  dozen 
miles  above  where  the  Tuscarawas  and  Walhonding  Rivers 
meet  and  form  the  broad  and  majestic  Muskingum.  “We  will 
camp  there,”  he  said,  “  because  the  fishing  is  good,  and  we  will 
not  be  bothered  by  visitors  from  the  adjoining  country.” 

The  landing  place  was  reached  in  time  for  the  mid-day  lunch¬ 
eon,  after  which,  under  the  guidance  of  “  Old  Josh,”  the  tents 
were  pitched,  hammocks  hung,  and  cots  set  up.  Under  his 
supervision  good  order  and  quiet  soon  reigned. 

It  was  a  tired  but  good-natured  party  that  now  gave  them¬ 
selves  up  to  the  pleasures  of  quiet  camp  life.  Young  Shorrett 
with  several  companions  were  stretched  out  upon  the  high  bank 
overlooking  the  river,  lazily  smoking  their  cigars,  and,  from  all 
appearances,  at  peace  with  the  entire  world. 

“  By  the  way,  Josh,”  drawled  Severton  between  puffs  at  his 
cigar,  “  what  did  you  say  was  the  name  of  this  place  ?  ” 

“  Enewah  Rock,”  was  the  reply.  “Yon  great  rock  behind 
which  the  yacht  lies  is  what  gives  the  place  its  name.  You 
have  heard  the  legend  of  the  rock,  haven’t  you  ?  ” 

“  No,”  was  the  reply.  “  Tell  it  to  us.” 
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“  Old  Josh  ”  was  silent  for  a  moment.  He  re-lighted  his  pipe, 
and  after  a  few  puffs  told  the  following  story : 

“  An  hundred  years  or  more  ago  this  country  was  the  hunt¬ 
ing  ground  of  a  tribe  of  Indians  known  as  the  Tuscarawas,  who 
were  presided  over  by  a  chief  called  Wabasha.  Wabasha  be¬ 
came  famous  throughout  the  whole  region  for  his  exploits  in 
hunting  and  in  war,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  he  swept  over 
hills  and  valleys  and  through  forests  to  surprise  and  conquer 
his  enemies.  He  had  an  only  daughter,  Enewah,  or  Laughing 
Water,  by  whom  he  layed  great  store,  and  his  greatest  ambition 
was  that  she  should  become  the  squaw  of  Wacouta,  the  chief 
of  the  Coshoctons— a  friendly  tribe  whose  favorite  habitation 
was  near  the  conjunction  of  the  Walhonding  and  Tuscarawas 
Rivers. 

“Enewah  was  described  as  a  lovely  specimen  of  womanhood, 
and  was  idolized  by  all  her  tribe.  She  was  tall  and  lithe  as  the 
willow;  her  features  were  of  classic  mould,  and  were  finely  and 
fully  developed,  and  her  physical  beauty  was  perfection.  She 
was  graceful  in  manner,  fascinating  in  conversation,  had  spark¬ 
ling  eyes,  and  teeth  of  pearly  whiteness  glistening  through  ruby 
lips.  Her  disposition  was  so  sweet  and  gentle  that  all  who 
knew  her  vied  with  each  other  in  trying  to  win  her  favor. 

“  It  was  at  this  time  that  an  expedition  of  French  missionaries 
and  merchantmen,  headed  by  the  good  Father  La  Perriere  as¬ 
cended  the  river,  and  soon  a  block-house  was  reared,  known  as 
Fort  La  Fayette.  Among  their  number  was  a  trader,  Louis 
Le  Clair  by  name,  a  iolly,  good-natured,  devil-may-care  sort  of 
fellow,  who  had  the  knack  of  making  friends  wherever  he  went. 
These  missionaries  and  merchantmen  were  well  received  by 
the  Indians,  and  it  did  not  take  Le  Clair  long  to  fall  desperately 
in  love  with  Enewah,  and  to  gain  all  the  love  of  her  confiding 
nature  in  return.  Everything  went .  well  until  the  return  of 
Wabasha  from  a  hunting  trip,  when  Le  Clair  asked  him  for 
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his  daughter’s  hand.  The  haughty  chief  spurned  his  request, 
and  ordered  the  suitor  to  leave  his  hunting  grounds  and  never 
return.  In  vain  did  Le  Clair  plead  his  cause,  which  only  seemed 
the  more  to  infuriate  the  inexorable  chief.  The  lover  managed 
to  hold  several  clandestine  meetings  with  his  dusky  sweetheart 
and  pleaded  with  her  to  elope  with  him  ;  but  in  vain.  Enewah 
herself  had  gone  to  the  chief  and  implored  his  consent  to  their 
union ;  but  with  no  better  result  than  her  lover  had  met. 

“  At  last,  Enewah,  goaded  to  desperation  at  seeing  her  future 
happiness  thus  thrust  aside  by  her  implacable  parent,  deter¬ 
mined  to  end  her  unhappy  life ;  and  one  beautiful  summer 
night,  when  the  moon  was  new,  the  heart-broken  maiden  stole 
away  from  her  lodge,  made  her  way  to  yonder  great  rock,  and 
after  commending  her  soul  to  the  Great  Spirit,  hurled  herself 
into  the  calm  waters  below  ! 

“  A  few  days  later  her  body  was  recovered,  and  laid  to  rest 
with  much  ceremony  by  her  people.  The  great  chief  Wabasha 
was  bowed  down  in  grief  by  his  loss,  and  as  he  bent  over  the 
corpse  of  his  beautiful  Enewah,  he  took  an  oath  that  from  that 
day  the  one  mission  of  his  life  would  be  the  extermination  of 
the  pale-faced  race.  He  called  his  warriors  together,  and  with 
much  eloquence,  for  which  he  was  widely  noted,  told  them  that 
Le  Clair,  the  pale-face,  was  the  cause  of  the  death  of  their  be¬ 
loved  Eenwah. 

“  That  night  a  great  war-dance  was  danced  ;  and  after  be¬ 
daubing  their  faces  and  bodies  hideously  with  paint,  took  to 
their  canoes  and  steathily  and  silently  paddled  down  the  river 
to  the  fort,  which,  under  cover  of  the  impenetrable  darkness 
that  precedes  the  dawn  of  day,  they  fired,  and  from  ambush  in 
the  great  forests  they  mercilessly  massacred  the  inmates  as  they 
rushed  from  the  burning  structure. 

“  At  the  completion  of  their  dastardly  work  they  returned  to 
their  village  drunk  with  the  intoxication  they  called  revenge. 
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and  the  scalps  of  their  victims  dangling  from  their  belts.  As 
the  legend  runs,  but  one  inmate  of  the  fort  escaped— and  that 
was  Le  Clair.  And  it  is  related  that  he  devoted  the  rest  of  his 
life  in  avenging  the  death  of  his  comrades. 

“  From  the  time  of  the  tragic  death  of  Enewah,  the  Indians 
always  looked  upon  this  great  rock  as  a  haunted,  yet  sacred, 
place  ;  and  while  they  guarded  it  against  all  intrusion  with  a 
jealous  care,  they  seldom  ventured  near  it  themselves.  They 
said  that  every  night  when  the  moon  was  new,  the  white-robed 
spirit  of  their  beloved  Enewah  appeared  upon  the  rock,  and  af¬ 
ter  supplications  for  mercy  from  the  Great  Spirit,  hurled  itself 
into  the  black  waters  below. 

“  This  legend  has  been  handed  down  from  generation  to  gen¬ 
eration,  and  the  great  rock  is  as  studiously  avoided  after  night¬ 
fall  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  surrounding  country  to-day  as  it 
had  been  by  the  superstitious  Indians  in  the  past.” 

At  the  close  of  his  narrative  “  Old  Josh  ”  re-lighted  his  pipe, 
and  for  a  few  moments  seemed  lost  in  thought.  Then  he  rose 
to  his  feet,  looked  at  his  watch,  and  with  the  remark  that  he 
must  be  looking  after  a  safe  anchorage  for  the  yacht,  saun¬ 
tered  off  in  its  direction. 

The  announcement  that  dinner  was  ready  brought  all  to  their 
feet,  and  with  an  appetite  such  as  can  only  result  from  the  ar¬ 
duous  duties  of  camp  life,  they  did  justice  to  the  sumptuous 
repast  placed  before  them. 

Soon  the  camp-fire  was  lighted,  and  guitars  and  mandolins 
brought  out,  and  for  the  next  hour  the  great  forest  resounded 
with  their  sweet  music.  Finally,  tired  out,  all  retired  to  their 
cots,  to  dream  of  the  pleasures  the  morrow  would  bring  forth. 

Tired  and  sleepy  as  he  was,  Shorrett  found  it  quite  impossi¬ 
ble  to  sleep  ;  and  after  an  hour’s  restless  tossing  about  upon  his 
cot,  arose,  dressed,  and  lighting  a  cigar,  walked  out  into  the 
quiet  night.  He  soon  came  to  a  hammock  that  commanded  a 
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fine  view  of  the  river.  In  this  he  threw  himself,  and  lay  for  a 
long  time,  looking  out  over  the  broad  expanse  of  water,  watch¬ 
ing  the  fast  rising  mist  that  was  quickly  enveloping  it.  As  time 
passed  a  drowsiness  overcame  him,  and  he  lay  there  in  a  half¬ 
waking  condition  with  strange  fancies  flitting  through  his  brain. 

Suddenly  a  sensation  came  over  him — as  if  conscious  that 
some  one  was  near.  It  caused  him  to  sit  upright  and  peer  out 
through  the  gathered  mist  in  search  of  some  object  he  half 
hoped  not  to  see.  He  unconsciously  looked  toward  the  great 
rock,  and  there,  faintly  silhouetted  on  the  obscure  horizon,  stood 
a  white-robed  figure !  His  heart  seemed  to  stand  still  as  he 
watched  the  figure  and  remembered  the  tragic  legend  of  the 
beautiful  Enewahthat  “  Old  Josh  ”  had  related  in  the  early  eve¬ 
ning.  He  thought  he  heard  a  voice,  and  leaned  forward  to  listen 
with  every  nerve  strung  to  its  highest  tension. 

“Ah,  new  moon  to-night,”  he  heard  it  say.  “  Let  me  see: 
a  wish  registered  upon  seeing  the  new  moon  for  the  first  time 
will  come  true,  they  say.  I  will  try  it.  What  shall  it  be  ?  ‘  That 
my  lover  propose  within  a  fortnight !  ’  That  will  do.” 

He  watched  the  spectre-like  figure  as  it  advanced  nearer  the 
edge  of  the  great  rock ;  and,  fearful  that  what  he  saw  was  the 
spirit  of  the  Indian  Princess  returned  to  the  scene  of  her  tragic 
death,  once  more  to  repeat  her  awful  deed  of  self  destruction, 
buried  his  face  in  his  hands  to  shut  out  the  awful  sight. 

When  he  looked  again  the  apparition,  to  his  great  relief,  had 
vanished,  as  silently  as  it  had  come.  After  determining  to  say 
nothing  to  his  fellow-campers  about  what  he  had  just  seen, 
through  fear  of  being  laughed  at,  he  arose  and  made  his  way 
back  to  his  cot,  and  worn  out  under  the  mental  strain,  soon  fell 
into  a  heavy,  troubled  sleep. 

****** 

The  second  day  of  the  encampment  dawned  with  a  cloudless 
sky,  and  found  all  in  the  highest  spirits.  After  a  substantial 
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breakfast  they  broke  up  into  small  parties,  each  party  intent 
upon  enjoying  the  day  according  to  the  dictates  of  his  own 
sweet  will.  As  for  Shorrett,  he  soon  determined  upon  a  plan  : 
he  found  Miss  Trumbull  and  proposed  a  trip  up  the  river  in 
search  of  a  lily  bed  that  “  Old  Josh  ”  had  told  him  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  day.  The  invitation  was  graciously  accepted  ;  and  he 
determined  then  and  there  to  be  accepted  or  rejected  before 
their  return  to  camp. 

The  lily  bed  was  soon  reached,  and  they  had  little  trouble  in 
securing  enough  of  the  white  beauties  to  generously  supply  the 
whole  camp,  and  to  spare.  He  had  not  neglected  to  fetch  his 
fishing  tackle,  and  putting  out  a  spoon-hook,  trolled  for  bass  or 
perch  as  the  boat  slowly  floated  toward  camp.  And  neither 
had  he  forgotten  the  subject  uppermost  in  his  mind  :  he  had 
quietly  turned  the  subject  to  things  matrimonial,  made  his  pro¬ 
posal,  and — had  been  accepted.  They  had  mutually  agreed 
that  the  announcement  should  be  withheld  for  the  present. 

As  a  fisherman,  Shorrett  was  usually  quite  successful ;  but  on 
this  occasion  the  gods  seemed  to  be  against  him.  He  failed  to 
sustain  his  reputation  utterly,  and  reached  camp  with  nothing  but 
the  lilies,  and  a  happy,  contented  look  on  his  face,  to  show  for 
his  day's  work. 

Each  succeeding  day  brought  some  new  amusement,  and 
seemed  more  pleasant,  if  possible,  than  its  predecessor.  And 
thus  the  two  weeks’  outing  soon  passed,  when  they  broke  camp, 
packed  their  equipments  once  more  on  to  the  little  yacht,  and 
steamed  off  up  the  river  highly  pleased  with  the  success  of 
their  encampment. 

*  *  *  *  *  * 

“  Charles,”  said  Mrs.  Shorrett  to  him  one  evening  as  they 
were  seated  on  the  veranda,  “  you  have  often  heard  the  old  say¬ 
ing  that  upon  seeing  the  new  moon  for  the  first  time,  and  mak¬ 
ing  a  wish,  that  it  will  come  true  ?  ” 
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“  Yes,”  he  replied,  “  what  of  it  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  nothing,”  she  answered  with  a  little  laugh,  “  except  that 
I  was  going  to  ask  if  you  believed  in  such  things.” 

“  Why,  no,  of  course  not,”  he  replied.  “  Why  do  you  ask  ?  ” 

“  Because,”  she  replied,  “  I  tried  it  once,  and  my  wish  was 
answered  so  soon  that  it  has  almost  made  me  place  faith  in  it. 
You  remember  our  encampment  on  the  Tuscarawas  last  sum¬ 
mer?  Well,  the  first  night  it  was  quite  impossible  for  me  to 
sleep,  and  I  arose  and  walked  out  into  the  night.  I  made  my 
way  to  that  great  rock  overlooking  the  river,  and  while  standing 
there  admiring  the  beautiful  scenery,  I  noted  the  ne;v  moon  for 
the  first  time,  and  made  a  wish  that — well,  no  matter  what  it 
was — and  it  ca  ne  true  so  soon — the  next  day — that  it  has  al¬ 
most  challenged  my  belief. 
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<  6/^\H,  y°u  ^e^ows  may  ta^  about  the  ups  and  downs  you 
have  passed  through  in  life,”  said  old  Bill  Moore  to 
a  crowd  of  fellow-compositors  one  afternoon  in  the  composing- 
room  of  the  Chattanooga  Times,  who  had  just  been  recounting 
their  varied  experiences  “  on  the  road,”  “  but  a  little  paragraph 
I  ‘  set  up  ’  one  night  last  week  recalled  an  old  friend  whom  I 
have  not  seen  or  heard  of  in  ten  years,  who  has  seen  more  of 
the  genuine  trials  and  tribulations  incident  to  life  on  this  *  little 
ball  of  dirt/  than  any  man  I  know.  His  name  was  Ferry,  and 
the  first  time  I  ever  seen  him  was  in  the  afternoon  of  a  cold, 
ugly  day  in  October,  nigh  on  twenty  years  ago,  in  the  little  city 
of  Tellahoma,  some  twenty-five  or  thirty  miles  up  the  road.  I 
was  sitting  in  the  office  of  the  Index,  of  which  I  was  foreman 
at  that  time,  talking  to  the  proprietor,  when  my  attention  was 
attracted  by  a  crowd  of  noisy  children,  just  returning  from 
school.  I  soon  perceived  that  they  were  clustered  around  a 
ragged  and  forlorn-looking  specimen  of  a  tramp,  upon  whose 
defenceless  head  they  were  hurling  all  manners  of  jeers  and  im¬ 
precations,  and  which  he,  with  becoming  fortitude,  met  with  a 
scornful  indifference.  One  lad,  however,  a  little  bolder  than  his 
companions,  ventured  closer  than  any  of  the  others  had  dared, 
and  attempted  to  trip  him  up,  when  he  was  deftly  caught  by 
his  intended  victim  and  given  the  chastisement  he  so  richly  de¬ 
served.  The  city  marshall  chanced  upon  the  scene  at  this 
period,  and,  seeing  a  chance  to  display  his  authority,  stepped 
forward  and  arrested  the  inoffensive  tramp. 
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“  The  affair  aroused  my  ire  somewhat,  and  I  hastened  out 
into  the  street  and  went  to  the  rescue  of  the  unfortunate  indi¬ 
vidual.  I  soon  learned  that  he  belonged  to  the  vast  army  of 
itinerant  compositors,  and,  though  his  appearance  was  very 
much  against  him,  I  told  the  marshall  if  he  would  release  his 
prisoner  I  would  be  responsible  for  him  during  his  stay  in  the 
city.  He  did  so,  reluctantly,  and  I  took  him  up  to  the  office. 

I  told  the  proprietor  that  he  was  a  compositor,  and  as  we  were 
in  need  of  such  a  man  I  had  determined  to  retain  him  a  few 
days.  He  smiled  incredulously,  but  gave  a  nod  of  approval. 

“  I  asked  the  newcomer  his  name,  which  he  told  me  was  Ferry 
— Frank  Ferry — and  added  that  he  had  walked  all  the  way  from 
Knoxville,  and  had  had  no  food  since  the  previous  day.  The 
proprietor  wrote  him  an  order  on  the  hotel,  a  large,  old  wooden 
structure,  just  across  the  street,  and  told  him  he  should  stay 
there  for  the  time  being,  and  that  he  should  report  for  work  on 
the  following  day.  After  he  had  gone,  the  proprietor  ventured 
the  assertion  that  that  was  the  last  we  should  see  of  him.  To 
this  I  made  no  reply,  yet  felt  instinctively  that  Ferry  would  be 
on  hand  at  the  stipulated  time. 

“On  the  following  morning  when  I  arrived  at  the  office,  1 
found  Ferry  awaiting  me,  and  he  went  to  work  with  a  good 
will.  He  soon  proved  himself  to  be  a  bright,  well-educated, 
genial  sort  of  fellow,  and  a  first-class,  faithful  workman.  In  an 
incredibly  short  time  he  had  changed  his  old  and  seedy  clothing 
for  new  ones,  and  with  his  pleasant  and  affable  manner  soon 
became  a  favorite  with  us  all. 

“  He  stayed  with  us  till  the  holidays  had  come  and  gone, 
when  trade  became  dull  I  reluctantly  saw  we  could  keep 
him  no  longer,  as  the  prospects  for  business  reviving  before 
spring  was  not  to  be  expected. 

“  A  year  later  I  severed  my  connection  with  the  Index,  on 
account  of  ill-health,  and  thought  I  would  go  West,  hoping 
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there  to  recover  my  lost  health.  After  a  short  stay  in  St.  Louis, 

I  started  for  California,  intending  to  stop  at  some  of  the  more 
important  cities  en  route,  expecting  to  arrive  at  the  coast  late  in 
the  fall.  I  found  the  country  full  of  “  subs.”  and  business  awfully 
dull.  When  I  reached  Denver  I  was  utterly  penniless  and  too 
ill  to  work.  Through  sheer  desperation  I  ventured  into  the 
office  of  the  Argus,  a  weekly  society  paper,  and  sought  an 
interview  with  the  proprietor. 

“You  can  imagine  my  pleasure  and  surprise,  when,  upon 
entering  the  editorial  rooms,  Mr.  Ferry  arose  and  grasped  my 
hand,  as  glad  to  meet  me  as  though  I  were  a  long-lost  brother.  He 
soon  noted  that  I  was  ill  and  insisted  that  I  should  go  to  his  home 
and  be  his  guest  until  I  should  desire  to  depart.  I  accepted  his 
kind  invitation,  when  he  at  once  took  me  to  his  elegant  home, 
where  he  introduced  me  to  his  wife.  Mrs.  Ferry  was  one  of 
the  most  accomplished  and  kind-hearted  ladies  I  have  ever  had 
the  pleasure  of  meeting,  and  under  her  kindly  care  and  with  the 
best  of  medical  attendance  to  be  procured,  I  recovered  rapidly. 
At  the  end  of  a  fortnight,  I  was  fully  recovered,  and  determined 
to  continue  my  journey. 

“  Mr.  Ferry  told  me  he  had  upon  leaving  Tellahoma  gone 
West,  and  almost  directly  to  Denver,  where  he  secured  employ¬ 
ment  in  the  office  he  now  owned.  By  the  strictest  economy  he 
had  saved  some  money  and  bought  an  interest  in  the  business. 
Soon  after  he  fell  heir  to  some  money  through  the  death  of  an 
old  uncle  in  the  East.  With  this  he  purchased  his  partner’s 
interest,  and  was  now  conducting  the  business  solely  for  him¬ 
self. 

“After  congratulating  him  upon  his  success,  I  bade  him  and 
his  amiable  wife  good  bye,  when  he  insisted-upon  supplying  me 
with  sufficient  money  to  meet  immediate  emergencies,  at  least. 
I  accepted  his  generous  offer  in  the  nature  of  a  loan,  and  again 
started  for  the  coast. 
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“  This  was  the  last  I  ever  heard  of  him,  until  one  night  last 
week  I  went  to  the  *  hook  ’  for  copy,  and  got  the  following 
'  take :  ’ 

‘“IDENTIFIED. 

“  *  The  unknown  person  whose  body  was  found  on  last  Tuesday 
morning  floating  in  Buffalo  River,  in  the  suburb  of  Gardenville,  has 
at  last  been  identified  as  that  of  Mr.  Frank  Ferry,  formerly  of  Den¬ 
ver,  Colorado.  Mr.  Ferry  was  at  one  time  a  man  of  wealth  and  in¬ 
fluence,  and  some  years  ago  conducted  a  society  paper  at  Denver. 
He  is  also  an  ex-member  of  the  legislature  of  that  State.  Upon 
the  death  of  his  wife  a  few  years  ago,  his  mind  became  impaired  by 
his  deep  affliction  and  the  excessive  use  of  liquor,  and  he  became  a 
financial  as  well  as  physical  wreck.  He  shortly  afterward  left  the 
locality,  his  whereabouts  soon  becoming  unknown  to  his  friends. 
It  is  not  known  whether  his  death  was  the  result  of  an  accident  or 
suicide.  His  father-in-law  has  ordered  the  shipment  of  the  remains 
to  Denver,  where  they  will  be  interred  beside  those  of  his  wife.’  ” 
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S  THE  evening  approached  of  one  of  the  most  perfect  days 


I  can  now  recall,  a  day  when  the  skies  were  bright,  the 
breezes  fragrant  with  the  perfume  of  forest  flowers,  and  when 
all  nature  smiled  and  seemed  to  say,  “  Come  and  know  me  bet¬ 
ter,”  we  had  been  gathered  by  the  resonant  blasts  of  the  whistle 
to  board  the  steamer  for  our  homeward  journey  after  a  day 
spent  in  the  military  camp  on  the  beautiful  banks  of  Lake 
Pepin. 

Evening  had  come,  however,  shrouded  in  the  storm-clouds, 
scowling  and  ominous.  The  clouds  were  lurid  with  the  light¬ 
ning’s  flash,  and  tinted  with  the  threatening  glow  of  the  tor¬ 
nado  ;  but  ever  and  anon  they  broke  apart  and  we  could  see 
through  and  beyond  their  rents  glimpses  of  the  waning  twilight 
and  the  infinite  blue  of  the  heavens. 

Yet  the  thoughts  of  the  joyous  home-journey— the  hours  of 
which  were  to  be  whiled  away  in  the  delights  of  the  terpsicho- 
rean  art — and  the  faith  which  was  imposed  in  our  sturdy  old 
captain,  made  all  forget  the  fears  to  which  the  threatening 
clouds  overhead  had  given  rise. 

As  we  progressed  the  darkness  deepened — darkness  such  as 
incessant  lightning  sometimes  makes  visible.  The  black  clouds 
were  hurled  and  tumbled  in  fantastic  masses,  closing  the  jagged 
rents  through  which  a  few  short  minutes  before  we  had  peeped, 
shutting  out — to  many  forever — the  fast-fading  twilight  and  the 
blue  sky  above. 
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To  some  the  fast  gathering  storm  caused  a  restless  feeling, 
which  could  be  detected  only  by  the  close  observer ;  to  others 
the  thoughts  of  the  approaching  waltz  was  uppermost,  and  these 
had  gathered  in  the  stern  of  the  commodious  barge  made  fast 
to  the  steamer’s  side  wherein  the  festivities  were  soon  to  com¬ 
mence. 

Some  kindred  spirit  proposed  a  song  with  which  to  fill  in  the 
interim,  which  met  with  hearty  accord  by  all,  and  with  one  ac¬ 
claim  that  beautiful  old  hymn — 

“  Nearer,  my  God,  to  Thee, 

Nearer  to  Thee!  ” 

rang  out  from  a  hundred  throats.  Everyone  seemed  to  throw 
their  whole  soul  into  the  sacred  lines,  and  I  sat,  mute  and  silent, 
listening  to  what  seemed  the  sweetest  hymn  I  had  ever  heard.  It 
seemed  to  touch  every  chord  in  my  soul,  and  I  was  soon  lost  in 
a  reverie  and  became  totally  oblivious  of  all  surroundings,  hear¬ 
ing  only  the  words  of  the  singers  : 

“  Though,  like  the  wanderer, 

The  sun  gone  down, 

Darkness  be  over  me, 

My  rest  a  stone; 

Yet  in  my  dreams  I’d  be — 

Nearer,  my  God,  to  Thee, 

Nearer  to  Thee!  ” 

Thus  I  sat  and  listened  until  a  nervous  hand  was  laid  on  my 
shoulder,  which  rudely  brought  me  back  to  my  surroundings. 
Looking  up  I  recognized  in  the  uncertain  light  the  anxious  face 
.  of  an  old  friend. 

“Don’t  you  see  that  an  awful  storm  is  raging?  Can’t  you 
realize  the  danger?  Instead  of  sitting  here,  oblivious  of  all, you 
should  be  looking  to  your  own  safety  !  You  will  find  tule- 
jackets  in  the  cabin.” 

I  arose  and  walked— or  rather,  staggered,— to  the  gunwale  of 
the  barge,  and  peered  out  over  the  black  waters. 
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The  wind  had  gathered  in  intensity  :  at  first  a  gale,  it  had  in¬ 
creased  to  almost  the  tornado’s  blast. 

Soon  the  rain  came ;  then  the  pitiless  hail.  Great  flashes  of 
lightning  followed,  forming  the  footlights  to  the  tragedy  soon  to 
be  enacted.  They  disclosed  the  impending  danger,  and  the 
more  observant  realized  that  God’s  awful  power  was  upon  the 
water ! 

As  I  turned  toward  the  cabin  intent  upon  securing  a  jacket, 
another  verse  of  that  subtly  sweet  hymn  rose  above  the  roar  of 
the  wind  and  waves.  I  stopped  and  listened  : 

“  There  let  the  way  appear, 

Steps  unto  heaven; 

All  that  thou  sendest  me 
In  mercy  given.” 

I  hurriedly  secured  the  jacket  and  returned  to  my  seat,  intent 
upon  hearing  the  hymn  further  : 

44  Then  with  my  waking  thoughts 
Bright  with  thy  praise - ” 

The  barge  quivered  from  stem  to  stern  !  One  of  the  cables 
by  which  it  was  attached  to  the  steamer  had  snapped  in  twain 
at  the  stern.  The  accident  warned  the  singers  of  the  impending 
danger,  and  with  one  accord  they  clambered  from  barge  to 
boat,  and — to  death  ! 

With  one  mighty  lurch  the  steamer  rolled  partly  over,  but  the 
cable  at  the  bow,  which  still  held  it  to  the  barge,  served  the 
good  office  of  again  righting  it,  but  with  the  disastrous  result  to 
the  barge  of  breaking  in  its  frail  roof. 

At  this  supreme  moment  one  of  the  steamer’s  crew  cut  the 
last  remaining  cable  that  bound  them  together,  when  the 
steamer,  with  an  awful  lurch,  precipitated  her  precious  freight 
of  humanity  into  the  angry  waves  !  It  was  a  moment  of  terror — - 
of  despair — of  death ! 
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The  buoyancy  of  the  jacket  held  me  up.  The  angry  waves 
buffeted  me  hither  and  thither,  and  seemed  to  gloat  over  me  as 
another  victim.  The  thoughts  of  home,  wife,  children,  friends, 
came  to  me  as  in  a  dream,  and  then  I  seemed  to  hear,  drifting 
across  the  waters,  the  refrain  : 

“  Nearer,  my  God,  to  Thee! 

Nearer  to  Thee!  ” 

I  listened,  and  it  seemed  a  mockery  :  my  past  life  appeared  to 
be  a  waste — a  treacherous  game.  I  had  been  lead  to  hope  and 
expect ;  to  toil  and  plan — only  to  be  disappointed  at  last.  Sol¬ 
diers  die  in  battle — but  death  in  battle  is  what  the  soldier  ex¬ 
pects  ;  others  fall  victims  of  disease — but  disease  is  the  infrac¬ 
tion  of  some  law  and  death  the  result  that  others  may  learn  to 
obey  the  laws.  A  verse  from  Saltus  seemed  more  appropriate  : 

“  I  see  a  fertile,  sunny  town, 

Fruitful  on  mountain  slope  and  down. 

Pest  passes;  and  a  few  remain 
To  registrate  the  cruel  bane. 

And  in  the  village  church  not  far  away, 

I  hear  the  austere,  bearded  preacher  say, 

Poor  mortals  here  below, 

Praise  God  from  whom  all  blessings  flow.’” 

The  elements  raged  in  all  their  fury.  The  rain  gave  way  tc 
hail  again,  and  as  it  was  hurled  with  full  force  into  my  face  the 
stinging  pain  seemed  more  than  mortal  could  bear.  Once  more 
a  thought  of  the  dear  ones  at  home  flitted  through  my  now  dis¬ 
ordered  brain— then  all  become  a  blank. 

He  *  *  *  *  * 

When  next  I  regained  consciousness  I  found  myself  in  a 
dimly-lighted  room,  with  a  kindly  face  bending  over  me.  Upon 
inquiry  I  was  told  I  had  been  washed  up  on  the  beach  by  the 
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waves  and  there  found  by  my  host,  who  had  noted  a  spark  of 
life  still  remaining  and  carried  me  to  his  home.  I  was  still  weak 
from  the  night’s  exposure  and  must  remain  quiet. 

I  sank  back  upon  my  pillow  and  was  lulled  to  sleep  by  the  re¬ 
frain  as  it  seemed  to  float  gently  across  the  dark  waters — 

“  Nearer,  my  God,  to  Thee! 

Nearer  to  Thee!  ” 


TOM  HALL 


* 
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PATROLMAN  M’CARTHY’S  QUEER 
CASE. 


ATROLMAN  MCCARTHY  stood  at  one  end  of  the  block. 


A  Miss  Pickering  stood  at  the  other.  It  was  early  evening, 
and  the  lamp  on  the  corner  at  which  Miss  Pickering  stood  had 
just  been  lighted.  The  young  lady  herself  was  a  type  of  woman¬ 
hood  we  all  admire.  She  was  a  very  pretty  girl,  a  very  sensible 
girl,  and,  what  is  much  better,  physically  a  very  strong  girl. 
Miss  Pickering  was  a  member  of  the  ladies’  class  at  the  Berke¬ 
ley  Lyceum,  and  had  beer  for  several  years.  She  looked  happy. 
She  was.  The  evening  before  she  had  experienced  the  triumph¬ 
ant  quarter  of  an  hour  of  a  girl’s  career — the  quarter  of  an  hour 
in  which  she  is  proposed  to  and  accepts.  She  had  lived  in  a 
dream  ever  since.  It  seemed  too  delightful  to  be  true.  Even 
she,  a  daughter  of  the  aristocracy  and  a  daughter  of  a  rich  man 
had  never  experienced  anything  half  so  deliriously  ecstatic  be¬ 
fore.  He  loved  her.  He  was  going  to  marry  her  and  be  wTith 
her  always.  A  hundred  times  during  the  day  she  had  taken 
the  pretty  ring  off  her  finger  and  looked  at  it,  and  blushed  and 
sighed  and  wondered  if  any  other  woman  in  the  whole  wide 
world  w^as  quite  as  happy  as  she,  or  loved  with  anything  like 
the  ardor  with  which  she  loved  him.  She  had  just  stepped  out 
of  a  candy  store  where  she  had  made  a  trilling  purchase  of  a 
little  candy  for  her  small  brother,  who  in  her  particular  courtship 
had  not  proved  a  torment,  and  she  was  about  to  return  to  her 
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home  and  count  the  minutes  until  he  would  come  again.  She 
was  about  to  draw  on  her  gloves,  in  fact  had  drawn  the  right- 
hand  glove  on.  But  she  could  not  withstand  the  tempation  to 
look  at  the  ring  once  more  before  she  covered  it  with  the  gray 
kid.  She  slipped  it  off.  It  sparkled  in  the  dim  light.  She  held 
it  up  to  read  the  delightful  inscription  on  the  interior  surface 
and — a  villanous  man,  a  thin,  shabby,  sharp-faced  fellow,  of 
whom  she  caught  but  a  fleeting  glance,  snatched  it  out  of  her 
hand  and  dashed  away  with  it. 

Miss  Pickering  was  the  fleetest  runner  in  her  class.  More¬ 
over  she  was  a  sensible  girl.  She  started  in  pursuit  of  the  thief. 
Her  long  skirts  were  not  convenient  for  running,  but  she  did 
well  nevertheless,  and  the  thief  did  not  gain  on  her  to  any  great 
extent. 

Patrolman  McCarthy  saw  the  incident  indistinctly.  He  saw 
the  slim  fellow  dash  around  the  corner  and  saw  the  young  lady 
rush  after  him.  That  was  enough.  He  himself  started  in  pur¬ 
suit.  Nature  had  given  him  more  of  a  physical  than  a  mental 
strength,  and  he  made  rapid  progress  in  his  chase,  although  he 
was  a  large  man.  Before  two  blocks  had  been  covered  he  was 
within  twenty  yards  of  the  pursuer,  who  was  herself  but  a  few 
feet  from  the  thief.  A  minute  later  and  McCarthy  gave  a  snort 
of  delight,  short  of  breath  as  he  was,  at  seeing  her  make  a  sud¬ 
den  jump,  catch  hold  of  the  coat-tails  of  the  thief  and  bring  him 
to  a  standstill.  McCarthy  wanted  to  shout,  “  Bully  for  you  !  ” 
but  his  lungs  were  exhausted  and  he  was  very  well  satisfied  to 
merely  catch  the  slim  young  fellow  by  the  coat  collar  and  hold 
him.  They  were  all  three  rather  short  of  breath.  The  slim 
young  fellow  recovered  himself  sooner  than  either  of  the  others. 
“  Whafyou  want  with  me  ?  ”  he  asked  with  a  very  fair  pretence 
of  innocence. 

“  My  ring,”  answered  Miss  Pickering  who  then  turned  to  Mc¬ 
Carthy  and  explained  that  he  had  snatched  it  out  of  her  hand. 
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“  Av  coorse  he  did,”  said  McCarthy,  “  I  know  him  well,”  and 
then  to  the  prisoner,  “give  up  the  ring  you  spalpeen.”  The  thief 
was  doggedly  silent. 

“  Search  me”  he  said,  “  I  ain’t  got  the  ring.” 

“I’ve  heard  that  kind  of  talk  before,”  said  McCarthy  with 
dignity,  “and  I  think,  me  boy,  I’ve  seen  you  before.  Come  along.” 
Miss  Pickering  looked  at  the  slim  fellow,  she  tried  to  impress 
him  and  she  said  : 

“  How  can  you  deny  it  ?”  She  was  very  earnest.  “  You  know 
that  you  took  the  ring  from  me.” 

“  I  didn’t  do  nothing  of  the  sort  ”  answered  the  slim  fellow 
surlily.  “  I  was  only  running  to  catch  up  with  Nona.”  He 
looked  very  innocent,  indeed,  and  as  though  to  bear  him  out  a 
pale,  calico-clad  girl  with  dark  hair  and  a  sad  face  came  up  to 
him  and  put  her  arm  in  his. 

“  Dear  me,”  said  Miss  Pickering,  “  I  am  almost  sure  he  took  it.” 

“  He  ain’t  got  it,”  said  the  girl  in  calico  savagely.  “  He  ain’t 
got  it.” 

“  Never  mind,  Miss,”  said  McCarthy  “  we'll  take  him  around 
to  the  station-house  and  have  him  searched.  Whether  he’s  got 
it  now  or  not  he  took  it,  and  we’ll  send  him  up  for  a  year  or 
two— that’s  what  we’ll  do.” 

“  But  if  he  hasn’t  got  it,”  broke  in  Miss  Pickering  “  I  suppose 
he  isn’t  the  man.  What  shall  I  do  ?  ” 

“  All  you’ve  got  to  do  is  to  tell  the  captain  that  he  stole  the 
ring  and  we’ll  have  it  before  morning — and  we’ll  have  him  fixed 
sure,”  said  McCarthy  consolingly. 

“  But  really  I  am  not  sure — it  was  so  sudden  I  am  not  at  all 
sure”  she  answered.  It  made  McCarthy  angry.  He  was  not 
gifted  with  a  superfluity  of  intellectuality,  but  he  knew -his  duty, 
and  he  had  found  in  a  long  experience  that  the  unwillingness  of 
citizens  to  testify  against  criminals  was  really  the  greatest  hin¬ 
drance  to  justice  the  police  had  to  contend  with. 
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“  All  right  then,”  he.  said  “  I’ll  let  him  go.  If  you  won’t  say 
it  was  him  I’ve  got  no  business  to  arrest  him.” 

“Very  well,”  she  answered.  “  I  suppose  it  is  gone  forever— 
and  it  was  my  engagement  ring.”  Miss  Pickering’s  mouth  be¬ 
gan  to  twitch.  She  bit  her  lip,  but  it  was  of  no  use.  A  tear 
rolled  down  her  cheek.  “  I  told  him  only  last  night  that  I  would 
never  part  with  it,”  she  managed  to  say,  “and  now  it  is  gone 
forever.  Oh  what  shall  I  do?”  Miss  Pickering  began  to  cry. 
She  took  out  a  pretty  handkerchief  and  held  it  to  her  eyes.  The 
other  three  were  silent.  Suddenly  the  girl  in  calico  gave  the 
slim  fellow’s  arm  a  twitch,  and  whispered  in  his  ear :  “  It’s  her 

engagement  ring.”  The  slim  fellow  muttered  an  oath. 

“  What  do  I  care,  I  ain’t  got  it,”  he  answered.  Then  the  girl 
in  calico  did  a  queer  thing.  She  stretched  out  her  hand  to  the 
hand  of  Miss  Pickering,  and  when  the  latter  understood  finally 
what  had  happened  she  knew  that  the  ring  had  been  placed  in 
her  hand.  McCarthy  saw  the  entire  proceeding. 

“  O,  that’s  it,  is  it?”  he  said.  “Sure,  I  saw  the  whole  thing. 
Now  come  along,  the  whole  lot  of  you,  to  the  station-house.  I'm 
not  going  to  see  a  young  lady  fooled  in  any  such  way  as  that.” 

Patrolman  McCarthy  marched  his  three  charges  in  triumph  to 
the  famous  station-house  of  the  Tenderloin  Precinct.  Miss 
Pickering  knew  that  she  would  have  to  go  whether  she  wanted 
to  or  not.  But  she  did  not  demur.  She  was  very  willing  to 
appear  against  a  man  who  could  be  so  mean  and  low  as  to  steal 
her  engagement  ring  on  the  very  day  when  she  first  wore  it 
where  people  could  see  it.  She,  too,  wore  a  look  of  triumph, 
and  the  sharp  run  had  brought  a  very  pretty  pink  to  her  cheeks. 
She  was  rather  glad  that  it  was  dusk  though,  and  she  breathed 
a  sigh  of  relief  when  at  last  all  three  of  her  queer  acquaintances 
stood  with  her  before  the  gray  mustached  captain  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  precinct. 

“He  swiped  her  diamond  ring,”  said  McCarthy  in  reply  to  the 
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questioning  look  of  the  captain,  “and  I  run  him  down  before  he 
could  get  away.  He  passed  the  ring  to  the  girl.  She’s  his 
sweetheart.  The  girl  gave  it  up.” 

“Humph!”  said  the  captain,  “ there’ll  be  no  trouble  about 
putting  you  out  of  the  way  for  a  few  years,  my  young  man.  I 
think  I’ve  seen  you  before,  too.” 

Miss  Pickering  was  about  to  say,  “  I’m  so  glad,”  when  she 
chanced  to  look  at  the  girl  in  calico.  The  poor  thing  was  weep¬ 
ing  in  a  silent  way  that  indicated  the  fact  that  she  was  probably 
accustomed  to  tears.  Just  then  she  thought  of  the  remark  of 
the  captain’s  about  the  “  few  years  out  of  the  way,”  and  the 
statement  of  the  patrolman  that  she  was  “  his  sweetheart.”  It 
occurred  to  her  just  then  that  it  was  sympathy  for  her  that 
caused  the  girl  to  give  up  the  ring  and  practically  acknowledge 
the  theft.  She  did  not  make  the  remark. 

“  I  suppose,”  said  the  captain,  turning  smilingly  to  Miss  Pick¬ 
ering,  “that  you  will  appear  to  testify  against  this  man  when  we 
want  you  ?  ” 

“  No,”  answered  Miss  Pickering,  “  I  will  not.” 

“  I  should  dislike  very  much  to  put  you  to  the  annoyance  of 
furnishing  bonds,”  said  the  captain. 

“  You  need  not  consider  the  annoyance,”  answered  Miss  Pick¬ 
ering  with  a  sigh,  “  I  will  not  testify  against  him.” 

“  But,”  broke  in  Patrolman  McCarthy,  “they’ll  put  you  on 
your  oath  and  then  you’ll  have  to.”  Miss  Pickering  turned  sev¬ 
eral  shades  of  pink  and  white  and  bit  her  lip  in  silence  for  a 
moment.  Then  she  turned  her  pretty  eyes  in  all  apparent  ser¬ 
iousness  on  the  captain  and  said  :  “  He  did  not  steal  any  ring 
of  mine,  sir.  See,  I  have  it  on  my  finger.  I  know  nothing  about 
this  man.” 

The  captain  of  the  Tenderloin  Precinct  was  accustomed  to 
queer  cases.  He  read  the  whole  story  in  a  moment.  He  had 
no  sympathy  with  the  thief,  but  he  was  not  going  to  compel  a 
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young  lady  to  tell  an  untruth.  “  You  can  go,  all  of  you,”  he 
said.  And  they  did. 

As  Patrolman  McCarthy  turned  to  go  he  muttered  “  She  lied, 
captain.”  But  the  captain  answered  gruffly :  “  Shut  up,  Mc¬ 

Carthy.  A  lady  never  lies.”  And  to  this  day  McCarthy  can 
offer  no  satisfactory  explanation  of  his  queer  case  save  that  he 
had  been  temporarily  insane. 
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HE  horrible  thing  suddenly  stained  the  glittering  sand  at 


A  my  feet,  quivering  there  in  the  sunlight  as  an  evaporating 
drop  of  rain,  but  growing  ever  a  deeper  red. 

Behind  me  and  overhead  rustled  the  evergreen  verdure  of 
orange  and  citron  trees  and  before  me,  far  away  to  the  south, 
stretched  the  warm  waters  of  Lake  Tahopekaliga,  smiling  sweetly 
in  the  kisses  of  the  sun  or  palpitating  beneath  the  caresses  of  the 
fickle  breeze.  The  blood-red  blot  grew  a  criminal  scarlet  as  I 
gazed,  and  when  I  would  have  obliterated  the  awful  thing  it 
imperceptibly  glided  from  under  the  point  of  my  cane  as  a  flitting 
shadow. 

I  sighed,  shivered  and  gazed  southward  across  the  hazy  bosom 
of  the  lake.  Then  happened  a  thing  more  terrible  still.  Dim 
and  vague  at  first,  as  if  afar  off,  and  in  part  formed  from  the 
blue  haze  that  rested  upon  the  water,  but  ever  growing  nearer, 
clearer,  until  there,  hanging  in  the  air  as  stars,  gazing  with  super¬ 
human  intelligence  directly  into  my  face,  were  two  soft,  liquid 
human  eyes. 

Fascinated,  charmed,  I  leaned  forward,  staring  intently  upon 
the  apparition.  Slowly,  as  come  the  lights  and  shades  of  the 
photographer’s  negative  under  the  magic  “developer,”  the  other 
features  assembled  about  the  lurid  eyes  until  I  found  myself  face 
to  face  with  the  most  radiant  vision  of  female  loveliness  my  eyes 
had  ever  rested  upon.  And  the  horrible  red  blot  upon  the  glit- 
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tering  sand  was  flitting  here  and  there  about  my  feet,  but  ever 
evading' my  cane’s  point. 

“You  cannot  capture  it,”  said  the  vision.  “  Leave  it  alone, 
I  beg  of  you,  unless  you  would  become  as  I  am,  or  join  them. " 

She  pointed  to  a  number  of  grassgrown  graves  among  the 
orange  trees.  I  had  often  heard  the  story  of  these  graves.  The 
collection  was  known  as  the  “  Murderer’s  Graveyard,  ”  but  who 
the  murderer  had  been  was  never  known.  The  victims  (seven 
in  number)  had  met  sudden  and  untimely  deaths  at  the  hands 
of  an  assassin  who  had  most  successfully  defied  detection.  The 
first  to  die  had  been  a  handsome  young  man  who  was  found  on 
his  wedding  morn  with  a  quaint  old-fashioned  Spanish  dagger 
buried  in  his  breast.  Local  gossip  whispered  a  wildly  romantic 
love  story  that  the  dead  youth  had  forsaken  a  lovely  young 
Cuban  lady  for  one  of  his  own  people,  and  thus  fallen  a  victim 
to  a  scorned  woman’s  revenge. 

This  story  seemed  probable  in  the  light  of  succeeding  events, 
when  soon  after  his  death  the  murdered  man’s  betrothed  was 
slain  at  midnight  in  her  bed,  and  others  of  the  doomed  family 
followed  in  quick  succession,  until  the  fatal  name  of  the  faithless 
lover  was  obliterated  from  the  earth.  That  had  been  long  ago. 
Matted  grasses  and  tangled  palmetto  shrubs  now  grew  upon  the 
unmarked  graves.  Marble  headstones  had  for  a  time  marked 
the  mounds  beside  the  lake,  but,  as  if  the  secret  slayer  would 
pursue  his  victims  beyond  the  grave,  if  possible,  these  were 
broken  and  the  sheltering  picket  enclosures  thrown  down. 

A  magnificently  formed  woman  now  stood  before  me,  smiling 
in  that  rarest  of  all  beauty,  the  high-born,  cultured  and  refined 
Spanish  woman  in  her  early  womanhood.  The  deep,  dark 
eyes,  rippling  masses  of  raven  hair,  glowing  red  lips,  and  cheeks 
whose  hue  and  tints  defy  all  words— all  these  were  gladdening 
my  insatiate  eyes,  and  that  blood-red  blot  flitted  about  my  feet 
upon  the  glittering  sand. 
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“  Leave  it  alone,  I  beg  of  you,  ”  the  radiant  vision  said  again, 
“For  it  is  but  ‘The  blot  upon  the  brain  that  will  show  itself 
without.  ’  ” 

Involuntarily  I  raised  my  hand  to  my  burning  brow,  but  the 
sweet- voiced  apparition,  unnoting,  continued: 

“  It  led  me  to  you,  as  it  led  me  to  them.  Only  those  of  his 
blood  can  see  it.  It  came  upon  my  brain  when  first  he  kissed  me 
and  told  me  that  he  would  soon  marry  his  cousin.  His  treacherous 
kisses  maddened  me,  the  world  grew  dark,  I  groped  in  the  dense 
shadows,  wounded  unto  death,  alone,  until  that,  like  a  rising 
sun  at  midnight,  glowed  upon  my  path  and  led  me  t£>  him.  I 
followed  it  eagerly  because  the  torture  of  heart  and  brain  never 
left  me  until  they  were  all  dead.  Then  a  great  sense  of  sweet¬ 
ness,  of  rest,  of  peace  indescribable  came  upon  me.  I  know  not 
the  hour  when  the  change  came,  but  since  that  blessed  time  I 
cast  no  shadow.  Have  you  noticed?” 

It  was  true.  Besides  the  horrible  crimson  blot  that  moved 
about  my  feet,  to  and  fro,  along  the  glittering  sand,  the  full, 
graceful,  well-rounded  form  before  me  darkened  no  part  of  the 
snowy  white  lake  shore.  , 

“  And  that,”  she  said  pointing  down  at  the  red  thing  now 
dancing  devilishly  about  me,  “only  appears  to  lead  me  to — to — 
You  are  of  his  blood,  you  know.  And  his  kisses  first  set  that 
awful  thing  in  my  brain.  I  must  kill  you  all.  ” 

In  the  small  jeweled  hand,  raised  to  her  brow  with  the  uncer¬ 
tain  touch  of  the  insane,  I  caught  the  gleam  of  a  quaint  old- 
fashioned  Spanish  dagger. 

“  But,”  I  argued,  realizing  my  peril,  “You  are  dead,  you  know.” 

“I  have  suspected  that  for  a  long  time,  ”  she  replied  calmly, 
“but  I  am  not  sure.  If  I  am  dead,  and  he  is  dead,  why  may  I 
not  find  him?  I  find  her,  the  weak,  siily  thing,  often  enough 
and  the  others  annoy  me  a  great  deal,  moonlight  nights  ” 
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The  eyes  burned  deeply  into  mine,  as  I  sat  helpless,  and  the 
crimson  blot  played  about  my  feet.  Then,  with  a  wild  cry 
that  swells  my  heart  even  yet  with  helpless  agony,  she  threw  her 
arms  about  me  shrieking:  “  My  love,  my  own,  I  know  you  at 
last!  Ah,  dear!  why  have  you  avoided  me  so  long?”  In  a  dead 
faint  I  fell  upon  the  quivering  red  blot  upon  the  glittering  sand. 

The  sun  was  low  in  the  west  when  I  again  became  conscious. 
A  physician  bent  over  me,  and  anxious  friends  with  pained,  white 
faces  stood  about. 

“You  must  be  very  quiet,”  said  the  medical  man,  “You  are 
sorely  wounded.” 

“Where  is  she?”  I  asked,  and  he  replied: 

“  Her  dead  body  lay  across  you  when  you  were  discovered 
beside  the  lake  by  a  fisherman  *  *  But  you  must  remain  quiet.” 
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4  (  O  UT,  my  dear,  I  assure  you  I  know  nothing  of  the  letter, 
L*  and  have  not  the  slightest  idea  who  '  Sweetheart  ’  is. 
Have  I  ever  shown  the  slightest  desire  to  wander  forth  in  search 
of  conquests  ?  My  conduct  has  certainly  been  most  exemplary.” 

“That  is  but  your  slyness,  sir.  You  have  been  able  to  blind 
me  to  your  actions  for  a  long  time  ;  but  the  unfortunate  sending 
of  this  letter  has  revealed  all.  Really,  sir,  if  you  insist  on  carry¬ 
ing  on  your  liasons,  you  might  have  spared  me  the  disclosure 
of  them.  You  and  this  woman  have  been  so  sure  of  your  asso¬ 
ciations,  so  absolutely  certain  that  1  am  a  fool,  that  ordinary 
caution  is  no  longer  observed.” 

“  Ellen,  you  are  unjust.  I  repeat  I  know  nothing  of  the  letter, 
nor  any  circumstance  which  could  give  rise  to  it.  You  must 
believe  me.” 

“  I  expected  this  denial,  sir.  Perhaps  you  will  deny  you  were 
reading  it  when  I  entered  ?  ” 

“  Certainly  not,  my  dear.  I  found  it  as  I  entered  the  door, 
and  was  wondering  why  it  should  have  come  to  the  house.” 

“  Then  the  others  have  always  come  to  the  office,  eh  ?  You 
are  very  cunning,  sir  ;  but  you  are  caught  this  time.” 

“  Nonsense,  my  dear.  I  have  none  but  business  correspond¬ 
ents,  and  of  course  they  address  the  office.” 

“And  how  many  of  them  write  in  such  a  feminine  hand  as 
this  ?  Are  there  others  beside  ‘  Sweetheart  ?  ’  ” 

“  No,  my  dear,  there  are  no  females  at  all  among  my  corres- 
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pondents.  And  that  astounded  me  the  more,  seeing  this  letter 
addressed  to  me  and  in  undoubted  feminine  script.  When  I 
opened  it  and  read  its  contents,  I  was  more  astounded  than 
ever.” 

“  Frightened,  you  mean,  at  the  audacity  in  sending  the  letter 
to  the  house  ;  and  what  you  feared  happened :  I  entered  and 
caught  you  with  the  letter  in  your  hand.  You  tried  to  keep  it 
from  me,  but  I  took  it  and  shall  keep  it.  It  may  be  very  useful. 
It  is  good  testimony.” 

“  I  admit,  my  dear,  that  I  tried  to  keep  it  from  you,  for  I  know 
how  absurdly  jealous  you  are.  This  is  evidently  either  a  cruel 
jest  or  the  work  of  some  malignant  enemy.  I  am  neither  hand¬ 
some  nor  silly  enough  to  impress  weak-minded  females,  nor  rich 
enough  to  attract  the  scheming  ones.” 

“  Bah !  no  man  is  so  unattractive  as  not  to  arouse  interest  in 
some  woman’s  breast.  How  else  could  I  have  married  you? 
No,  no,  sir.  this  will  not  do.  The  letter  does  not  refer  to  any 
new  affair.  It  is  of  long  standing.  {Reads:)  ‘  Do  not  forget  that 
between  three  and  four  I  shall  be  waiting  for  you.  It  will  seem 
an  age  till  then,  and  I  am  so  weary  with  waiting/  Does  that 
sound  as  though  it  were  a  first  meeting?  And  then  how  deli¬ 
cately  she  alludes  to  my  faith  in  you,  my  utter  trust  in  your 
honor  !  {Reads:)  ‘  The  one  to  whom  the  law  has  bound  you, 
and  can  never  deserve  you  as  I  do,  is  so  easily  hoodwinked  by 
your  cleverness,  that  it  is  cruel  for  you  to  deny  me.  With  no 
fear  of  detection  to  trouble  you,  surely,  dear  one,  your  place  is 
by  my  side.’  Pleasant  reading,  that,  for  a  confiding  wife  !  But 
your  cleverness  will  not  serve  you  this  time.” 

“  Ellen,  this  is  outrageous  !  I  repeat  that  I  know  nothing  of 
this  letter,  yet  you  continue  to  accuse  me  of  the  most  glaring 
unfaithfulness.  I  shall  leave  you  until  you  come  to  your  senses 
again.  When  I  return  at  dinner  time  I  hope  to  find  this  non¬ 
sense  has  gone  forever.” 
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“And  in  the  meantime  you  will  see  this  ‘  Sweetheart,’ and 
tell  her  how  careless  she  was  to  send  her  letter  to  the  house. 
No,  sir;  if  you  go  out,  so  do  I,  and  I  shall  never  return.  Your 
man  is  knocking  at  the  door.  He  comes  to  remind  you  of  your 
appointment,  no  doubt.” 

“  There  is  no  limit  to  your  spitefulness.  It  is  your  maid, 
Cerise.” 

“  Thank  heaven,  she  is  faithful  to  me.  What  is  it,  Cerise  ? 
Yes,  this  is  the  afternoon  for  the  dressmaker.  It  is  half  past 
two  already?  Thank  you,  Cerise.  What  do  I  care  for  the 
dressmaker  now,  after  such  a  disclosure  ?  Oh  !  mother  !  mother  ! 
why  did  I  ever  leave  you  ?  (Cries  bitterly .) 

“  Come,  come,  Ellen  dear,  you  are  taking  this  too  seriously. 
You  know  that  my  only  aim  in  life  is  to  make  you  happy,  and 
you  are  weak  and  foolish  to  allow  this  letter  to  destroy  our 
happiness.” 

“  If  I  could  only  believe  you.  If  I  could  only  believe  you.” 

“You  can,  dear,  you  can  trust  me  implicitly.  Never  by 
thought  or  deed  have  I  strayed  from  you.  There,  there,  dear, 
don’t  cry  so.  It  is  all  right.  Why,  who  would  look  at  a  dull, 
plain,  uninteresting,  stay-at-home  man  like  me  ?  Women  fond 
of  adventure  want  only  bright  dashing  men.” 

“They  would  want  you  (sobbing)  if  they  knew  your  attractive 
qualities  as  I  do,  and  I  do  so  fear  they  have  found  them  out.” 

“  But  they  will  not,  dear.  It  takes  more  time  than  they 
would  care  to  give  when  others  are  easy  to  their  hand.  There, 
little  one.  Dry  your  eyes,  and  look  up  into  mine  and  say  you 
will  trust  me.” 

“  I  do,  dear.  Pray  forgive  me  that  I  doubted  you.” 

“It  was  forgiven  before  you  asked  it.  And  to  prove  how 
thorough  is  my  forgiveness,  I  will  cut  the  office  for  the  rest  of 
the  day  and  stay  here  with  you.” 

“  Oh,  no,  darling  I  should  never  forgive  myself  if  I  allowed 
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my  silly  jealousy  to  interfere  with  your  business.  No,  dear,  go 
to  the  office  and  hurry  home  to  dinner  at  six.  I  shall  be  wait¬ 
ing  for  you.” 

“And  you  won’t  be  jealous,  and  think  lam  somewhere 
else?  ” 

“  My  own  husband.  I  don’t  think  I  can  ever  be  jealous 
again,  ( kisses  him.)  There,  there,  dear,  run  along,  and  don’t 
make  me  feel  that  I  am  detaining  you.  At  six  sharp,  re¬ 
member.” 

“  At  six,  I  will  be  here.  Good  by,  foolish  little  woman.” 

“  Good  by,  big  strong  man.  Cerise,  is  he  gone  ?  Quarter  to 
three?  I  shall  have  to  hurry.  Is  the  cab  at  the  door?  How 
lucky  it  is  that  Charlie  writes  so  like  a  woman.  And  how  fortu¬ 
nate  the  ‘s’  in  ‘  Mrs.”  was  so  faint.  Good  by.  Cerise.  If  I 
am  wanted  in  a  hurry,  it  is  the  same  place,  remember.” 
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IFE  was  worth  living — there  was  not  a  doubt  about  it. 


^  Juliette  and  the  Marquis  had  had  an  excellent  dinner  at 
the  Cafe  Anglais.  The  weather  was  deliciously  cool;  the  wines 
were  exquisite.  Juliette  had  beautiful  eyes  and  was  made  of 
grace  and  esprit.  Pretty  girls  were  plentiful  enough  in  Paris 
but  there  were  not  half  a  dozen  to  be  compared  with  Juliette. 
She  was  a  perfect  model  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  so  thought 
her  Romeo.  True,  her  bills  for  jewelry  ran  somewhat  high,  but, 
then,  jewelers  wait.  True  again,  she  had  almost  ruined  Count 
X,  but  then  Count  X  would  never  have  been  ambitious  had  he 
not  lost  his  fortune,  and  X  is  a  celebrated  diplomat  to-day. 

“It’s  too  late  to  go  to  the  play  now,”  says  Juliette,  as  the  vic¬ 
toria  starts  along  the  boulevards.  “We  would  never  be  able 
to  get  seats,  it  is  past  ten  o’clock.” 

“No,  dear,”  replies  the  Marquis,  thinking  how  well  Juliette 
reasons. 

“My  friend  Marie  is  not  very  well  and  I  ought  to  go  and  see 
her.  If  you  like,  111071  cher ,  I  will,  leave  you  at  your  club,  call 
and  see  Marie  with  the  carriage  and  return  to  fetch  you  in  a 
couple  of  hours’  time.  Only  don’t  keep  me  waiting  as  you  did 
last  week.” 

“That  suits  me  splendidly.  Stop !”  to  the  coachman. — “I’ll 
*  get  down  here  and  look  in  at  the  Varietes  Theatre.  Friends  of 
mine  have  a  box  and  asked  me  to  join  them.  I’ll  stay  with  them 
a  few  minutes  and  walk  across  the  boulevard  to  the  club.  Au 
revoir,  ma  belle!"  And  the  horses  trotted  swiftly  away. 
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The  revival  at  the  Varietes  was  decidedly  ennuyeuse  and  the 
Marquis  was  soon  seated  in  one  of  the  club  card-rooms. 

In  one  corner  some  old  gentlemen  were  playing  their  evening 
whist;  others  were  indulging  in  a  game  of  piquet,  and  one  at  a 
time  members  came  walking  in  from  the  different  theatres  and 
cafe  concerts.  In  the  beautiful  salon  at  the  back  the  croupiers 
had  been  waiting  for  the  last  two  hours  but  no  “banker”  had 
entered.  ‘  Men  won't  gamble  any  more,  the  club  might  almost 
close  its  doors.  The  good  days  are  gone  when  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  francs  changed  hands  in  an  evening,”  remarked 
one  of  the  prominent  croupiers  of  the  establishment. 

“You  are  right,”  joined  in  the  cashier,  “I  hardly  make  a  living 
nowadays  and  I  am  afraid  to  advance  money  to  many  of  the 
new  members.  I  believe  some  of  them  borrow  money  of  me  to 
pay  their  daily  expenses  and  not  to  gamble  with.  Whoever 
heard  of  such  a  state  of  affairs.  Ah  !  you  may  laugh.  I  lent 

Monsieur  de  C - a  thousand  francs  last  evening  and  he  went 

away  after  losing  less  than  half - ”  He  stopped  short  as  one 

of  the  valets  entered  announcing  that  general  B - had  arrived 

and  was  ready  to  set  the  ball  rolling  with  a  hundred  louis  in  the 
bank.  The  croupiers  were  quick  to  their  posts  and  members 
were  soon  strolling  in  and  taking  seats  round  the  large  green 
table. 

“I’ll  just  go  in  a  few  minutes  till  I  am  called  lor;  it  is  too 
monotonous  looking  at  these  whist  players,”  said  the  Marquis 
to  himself. 

Once  started  the  game  proceeded  swiftly  enough.  One  banker 
after  another  was  seated  in  the  comfortable  arm-chair.  Having 
won  a  little  the  marquis  thought  he  would  risk  a  hundred,  so  he 
bid  for  the  bank,  which  in  a  couple  of  lucky  coups  wras  doubled. 
He  cashed  his  checks  and  felt  happy.  Pulling  out  his  watch  he 
found  that  he  had  but  a  very  few  minutes  to  wrait  before  Juliette 
returned. 
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The  game  was  warming  up  a  little.  Some  of  the  big  gamb¬ 
lers  had  come  in,  and  among  them  the  president  of  the  club 
himself.  He  had  left  a  ball  in  the  Fauborg  St.  Germaine  where 
he  had  found  the  ladies  terribly  tiring  and  not  a  beauty  among 
them.  Large  sums  began  to  change  hands  rapidly.  As  the 
Marquis  was  on  the  point  of  calling  a  valet  de  pied  for  his  mac- 
farlane  the  president  made  a  sign  to  him  to  come  and  be  seated 
on  the  vacant  chair  beside  him. 

“Good  evening,  president,  you  must  excuse  me,  but  I  have  an 
engagement  in  five  minutes  from  now.” 

“Well,  sit  down  for  five  minutes.  There  is  no  charge  for  a 
chair.  It  is  my  hand  and  I  am  in  full  luck  —  I  told  you  so  — 
nine — and  the  banker  has  eight.” 

The  Marquis  reflected  that  after  all  it  was  decidedly  stupid  to 
go  away  like  that.  It  looked  too  much  as  if  he  had  come  in  to 
win  a  few  louis  and  then  run.  Whereas  now  that  he  was  seated 
it  would  look  much  better  to  go  on  three  or  four  minutes,  when 
an  attendant  would  come  up  to  him  and  say:  “Monsieur  le  Mar¬ 
quis,  a  lady  is  waiting  for  you  downstairs.”  And  all  his  friends 
knew  that  he  would  rather  lose  five  hundred  louis  than  make  a 
lady  wait  five  minutes  unnecessarily,  so  there  would  be  no  diffi¬ 
culty  lor  him  to  leave  the  table.  After  two  or  three  minutes  he 
counted  up  his- winnings — only  twenty-five  louis  left.  He  played 
them  and  lost  them. 

Midnight  struck.  The  Marquis  looked  round  to  see  if  the 
valet  was  not  behind  him  or  walking  towards  him.  No.  He 
turned  toward  the  table  again  and  remained  a  few  moments 
without  staking  a  cent.  A  quarter  past  twelve.  No  valet.  No 
Juliette.  Had  he  played  during  that  quarter  of  an  hour  he  might 
have  won  five  or  six  hundred  louis  for  the  banker  was  completely 
out  of  luck.  As  the  quarter  struck  he  became  a  little  excited 
and  remained  somewhat  uneasy  on  his  chair,  undecided  whether 
to  remain  or  to  quit. 
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“It  is  your  hand,  Marquis,”  shouted  somebody  from  the  oppo¬ 
site  side  of  the  table. 

“How  much  do  you  stake  ?  ”  enquired  the  banker,  nervously. 

“Two  hundred,”  replied  the  Marquis,  hastily,  decided  to  have 
revenge  on  somebody.  He  lost.  He  played  double  or  quits  and 
lost  again. 

At  one  o’clock  he  was  about  even. 

“Valet  de  pied,  has  nobody  called  for  me  this  evening?” 
enquired  the  Marquis. 

“No,  monsieur  le  marquis.” 

“Go  downstairs  and  see  if  there  is  not  a  letter  for  me.” 

No  letter.  No  Juliette.  Nothing.  The  Marquis  was  wild. 
The  bank  was  for  sale  again.  He  took  it  at  five  hundred  louis 
and  began  to  lose  heavily.  Again  and  again  he  replenished  it 
and  one  by  one  as  the  clock  marked  two,  members  with  their 
pockets  well  lined  began  to  quit  the  table.  Those  who  remained 
at  half  past  two  remarked  that  it  was  beginning  to  get  late. 

At  three  o’clock  he  had  signed  several  “orders”  of  five  hun¬ 
dred  to  the  cashier.  As  he  lit  his  seventeenth  cigar  an  attendant 
advanced  with  a  small  silver  tray  on  which  was  placed  a  per¬ 
fumed  letter.  It  was  a  lady’s  hand-writing:  “My  dear  Marquis 
—  impossible  to  come  this  evening  —  caught  a  chill — Juliette. 
Wednesday,  11:30  P.  M.” 

The  few  remaining  punters  appeared  to  smile.  The  Marquis 
threw  aside  his  seventeenth  and  lit  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
cigar,  exclaiming: 

lt  Fa  Res  vosjeux,  messieurs  /” 

At  four  o’clock  viscount  Z - came  in  smiling.  His  white 

shirt-front  did  not  seem  to  fit  him  as  well  as  usual  and  his  cravat 
was  slovenly  tied.  At  least  it  appeared  so  to  the  marquis,  who 

was,  however,  a  little  giddy.  Z - staked  heavily  and  won. 

The  Marquis  did  not  move;  he  continued  to  lose.  He  thought 
of  the  proverb.  The  viscount’s  cravat  could  not  have  been  slov- 
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enly  tied.  When  the  clock  struck  five  there  were  but  two  pun¬ 
ters  in  the  room  and  they  were  playing  such  small  amounts  that 
the  marquis  felt  somewhat  grieved.  His  luck  was  changing, 
too.  The  game  now  was  not  worth  the  candle.  How  much 
had  he  lost  ?  He  went  to  the  cashier,  who  was  adding  up  the 
"orders.”  They  formed  quite  a  little  volume. 

“You  have  lost  heavily?”  kindly  enquired  the  cashier. 

"Oh !  nothing  much.  I  have  been  winning  big  amounts  for 
the  last  ten  days.” 

This  was  far  from  exact,  but  one  must  keep  up  his  credit,  or 
try  to !  And  as  the  Marquis  stepped  into  one  of  the  club  coupes 
he  gave  the  door-keeper  a  twenty-franc  piece,  saying:  "Ten  for 
you  and  ten  for  the  valet  who  brought  me  in  that  letter,”  when 
the  carriage  drove  off  he  muttered  to  himself,  "why  didn’t  those 
anarchists  blow  up  the  d - club  !  ” 
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HE  Quack’s  wits  are  not  gray  matter  of  the  first  order,  but 


l  he  manages  to  get  there  just  the  same.  This  is  because 
the  gray  matter  of  his  customers  is  of  an  even  worse  quality 
than  his  own. 

To  illustrate,  let  us  be  classical,  for  we  are  going  to  spin  a 
classic  yarn  :  Nox  erat — ’twas  night ;  bright  Phoebus,  whose 
death-dealing  rays  of  heat  had  dealt  unsparingly  with  Chi¬ 
cagoans  and  set  to  the  awful  music  of  ambulance  wheels  over 
the  granite  pavements,  had  shone  with  unwonted  splendor  upon 
a  broiling  and  populous  city,  had  been  compelled  to  suspend 
his  deadly  work  owing  to  the  curvature  of  the  earth,  for  unlike 
the  framer  of  a  city  ordinance  the  god  of  day' had  not  acquired 
the  trick  of  shooting  around  a  corner.  Therefore,  nox  erat. 

We  will  enter  the  sanctum  of  the  Quack.  It  is  midnight.  At 
a  desk  in  a  broad  and  spacious  apartment  he  sits  and  reckons 
his  gains.  A  heap  of  bills  and  gold  coin  lies  before  him.  He 
separates  them  mechanically  and  arranges  them  in  different 
heaps.  All  day  long  to  the  great  physician  have  come  tired  and 
forlorn  men  and  women.  He  has  had  to  assume  an  expression 
of  preternatural  wisdom  in  each  instance.  Over  two  hundred 
times  he  has  had  to  mutter : 

“  Yours  is  an  extremely  queer  case.  It  is  fortunate  you  came 
to  me.  I  am  very  happy  on  diagnosis.” 

To  the  men  he  said  : 

“  You  are  suffering  from  some  inorganic  difficulty.  Do  you 
ever  use  opium  ?  ” 
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“  No.” 

“  It  is  very  strange.  I  will  apply  the  stethoscope.” 

Jim  Brown,  the  bricklayer,  who  has  the  germs  of  consumption 
pretty  well  developed  from  eight  hours  work  per  diem  in  the 
city  sewers,  lays  bare  his  brawny  breast.  The  doctor  places  his 
stethoscope  against  it,  inclines  his  ear  and  shakes  his  head  om¬ 
inously. 

“You  drink  beer,  and  even  whisky  at  times. 

Jim  has  to  admit  that  he  does.  He  quails  a  little  as  the  doc¬ 
tor  fixes  an  eye  upon  him  which  is  as  remorseless  in  its  glance 
as  the  grasp  of  the  landlord  of  a  summer  resort. 

“  Pepsin  is  what  you  need,  and  my  No.  2  pills.  You  see  your 
digestive  organs  are  shaky  and  you  are  liable  at  any  moment 
to  be  seized  with  heart  failure.” 

The  man  is  frightened — genuinely  frightened.  He  thinks  of 
his  wife  and  little  ones. 

“  Oh,  you’re  joking,  doctor.  It’s  not  as  bad  as  that.” 

“  I  never  alarm  a  patient,”  says  the  Quack,  with  a  severe 
smile.  “  Feel  the  difference  between  the  beating  of  your  heart 
and  mine.” 

The  Quack’s  heart  is  as  steady  as  a  church-clock  and  he 
knows  it.  The  bricklayer’s  heart  is  beating  at  an  abnormal  rate. 
It  has  the  beat  of  a  thoroughly  unnerved  man. 

“  My  God,  doctor,  can’t  you  do  something  for  me  ?  ’ 

“  We  will  see,”  smiles  the  Quack,  altering  his  tactics. 

This  is  the  time  he  sells  five  cents  worth  of  pills  for  two  dol¬ 
lars,  and  sends  his  dupe  upon  his  way  saying  :  “  Sure,  he’s  a 
great  docthor,  entirely  !  ” 

But  it  is  midnight  now.  The  distinguished  physician  lies 
back  in  his  great  leathern  chair.  This  is  what  the  world  calls 
success.  He  has  accumulated  a  fortune.  With  what  bright 
prospects  he  started  out  in  life :  honors  were  easy  and  the 
world  rolled  at  his  feet.  He  recollects,  even  now,  how  his  soul 
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once  burned  with  ardor  for  science  ;  but  that  was  twenty  years 
ago.  What  had  he  ever  done  for  science  ? 

Slowly  there  rises  up  before  him,  dimly  seen  through  the  mist 
of  the  reading-lamp  which  he  never  uses,  the  host  of  his  dupes: 
pale,  worn  women,  weary  men,  and  little  children,  whose  suste¬ 
nance  he  took  and  whose  lives  his  pseudo-science  was  powerless 
to  save. 

What  is  the  strange  feeling  that  comes  over  him  in  this  awful 
hour  of  introspection,  when  with  sleepless  eyelids  he  sits  and 
stares  at  the  wall  and  thinks  of  the  past  ? 

He  has  a  numb  feeling  in  the  side.  It  is  something  he  has 
never  experienced  before.  He  knows  enough  of  his  calling  to 
feel  that  paralysis  is  creeping  upon  him.  He  tries  to  call  for 
help.  His  tongue  refuses  its  office. 

He  is  silent  and  quiet  for  a  great  while.  The  lamp  flickers 
low,  and  the  gray  dawn  steals  in  at  the  window.  The  freshness 
of  morning  is  in  the  air ;  but  he  heeds  it  not. 

In  the  half  light  a  shadowy  form  appears.  Upon  its  face  is 
a  seraphic  brightness.  It  is  an  angel,  sent  to  guide  the  soul  of 
a  great  physician  to  the  abodes  of  the  blest. 

For  so  the  world  had  called  him. 

The  form  with  the  radiant  face  bends  low  over  the  dying 
man,  and  closes  with  tender  touch  the  drooping  lids  which 
tremble  with  the  first  faint  tints  of  morn. 

It  stands  expectantly  to  welcome  the  departing  soul  of  the 
great  physician  and  a  benefactor  of  the  human  race.  In  its 
right  hand  is  a  wreath  of  laurels,  and  upon  its  left  hand  is  the 
signet  of  the  Eternal. 

The  flickering  lamp  expires.  A  tiny  cloud,  which,  like  an 
almost  imperceptible  vapor  has  arisen  from  the  human  form, 
takes  shape.  It  flutters  to  the  window  and  poises  for  a  moment 
ere  it  takes  its  flight.  Then  it  rises  slowly  and  soars  away  into 
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the  blue,  uttering  discordant  cries.  The  angel  leans  out  of  the 
window  and  listens : 

“ Quack  !  quack  !  quack  !  ” 

“  All  men  are  liars  and  even  Saint  Peter  may  be  mistaken,” 
muses  the  angel.  “  He  told  me  to  hurry  up  and  be  in  at  the 
death  of  a  great  physician.” 

But  he  was  really  nothing  but  a  Quack. 


